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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

EGYPT  IN  1894. 

"  Ekoland  in  Egypt  "  was  first  pablisbed  in  December, 
1892,  and  has  run  through  four  editions  in  its  original 
form.  In  the  present  (fifth)  edition  nothing  has  been 
altered,  except  the  type  and  the  size  of  the  pages.  The 
whole  work  has  been  reprinted  without  omission  or 
modification  of  any  kind.  But  the  important  political 
events  which  have  occurred  in  &^;ypt  daring  the  last 
fifteen  months  seem  to  call  for  some  supplementary 
observations. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  these  events  have  been 
rendered  more  intelligible  to  some  portion  of  the 
British  public  by  the  outline  of  the  Egyptian  problem 
contain^  in  the  present  work.  The  main  object  of  my 
book  was  to  give  the  English  reader,  who  might  not 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  E^pt  at  first  hand,  a 
clue  to  the  complexities  of  the  onique  political  situation 
existing  in  that  country,  to  enable  him  to  understand, 
not  only  the  work  which  Great  Britain  is  doing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  but  also  the  strange  conditions  under 
which  it  has  to  he  accomplished.  And  this  clue  to  the 
Egyptian  labjmnth — this  Guide-Book  to  Political  Egypt 
— may  still  be  of  service  in  the  years  to  come.  Great 
and  unexpected  as  have  been  the  events  which  have 
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token  place  since  this  book  first  appeared,  they  have 
not  altered  the  fimdameutal  conditions  of  the  problem, 
as  expounded  in  the  following  pages.  Indeed,  I  am 
presamptuous  enough  to  think  that  what  has  happened 
is  calculated  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  general  cor- 
rectnesB  of  the  picture  which  I  drew  two  years  ago,  and 
which  I  now  again  submit  to  the  world,  without  any 
fear  that  its  accuracy  will  be  impugned  by  the  events 
of  the  future  any  more  than  it  has  been  by  those  of  the 
immediate  past. 

But  while  there  is  nothing  to  retract,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  some  things  to  add,  in  order  to  bring  the  book 
up  to  date.  As  far  as  the  material  condition  of  Egypt 
is  concerned,  its  most  recent  history  is  one  of  continued 
and  even  accelerated  progress.  Two  more  annual 
balance-sheets  have  to  be  added  to  those  enumerated 
in  Chapter  VIIL,  and  they  show  the  following  results — 

RaT«D>.  EipendHsn.  BbiiIu. 

1802  £E1D,363,000  £E9^9S,000  £E768,000 

1893  ££10,821,000  ££9,601,000  £ET20,O0O 

The  various  Reserve  Funds  have  now  reached  a 
total  of  £E3,554,000.  And  these  surpluses,  and  this 
accumulation  of  resources  against  a  rainy  day,  have 
been  brought  about  in  spite  of  fresb  and  important 
reductions  of  the  Land  Tax,*  of  a  further  diminution  of 
railway  rates,  and  of  other  minor  concessions  to  the 
taxpayer.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  the  State 
Debt  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  a  million,  and  a 
sum  exceeding  £30,000  has  been  knocked  off  the  annual 
interest  by  the  conversion  of  the  Domains  Loan  from  a 

*  During  the  lost  five  fun  the  Land  Tkx  bu  been  lednued  by 
£B427,000  &  year,  or  more  thsD  dght  per  oent. 
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five  per  cent,  to  a  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  security. 
The  Domains  Loan  is  of  comparatively  small  amount,  but 
another  conversion  of  far  greater  moment,  that  of  the 
Unified  Debt,  amounting  to  £56,000,000,  is  now  in  con- 
templation, and  there  la  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Bourses 
of  Europe  can  be  induced  to  allow  it,  the  interest  of  this 
huge  stock  might  easily  be  reduced  from  four  per  cent, 
to  tiire«  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  whether  this  change  is 
efi^ted  or  not,  the  reduction  in  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
is  already  considerable,  while  the  reduction  of  the  burden 
of  the  Debt,  relatively  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
is  enormous.  In  1880,  no  less  than  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  revenne  of  E^pt  was  absorbed  by  the  charge  for 
Debt  and  Tribute.  In  1893,  Debt  and  Tribnte  took 
less  than  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  That  fact 
alone  ought  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  clap-trap  we  still 
occasionally  hear  about  our  adtninistration  being  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders.  Under  British 
administration,  the  amount  of  Egypt's  income,  which  is 
available  for  Egypt's  own  purposes,  has  risen  from  one- 
third  to  more  than  oue-half.  And  this  process  is  still 
going  on.  Year  by  year  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  revenue  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Yet 
the  bondholders  have  not  suffered.  On  the  contrary, 
the  value  of  their  investments  has  been  doubted.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  financial  phenomena  of 
recent  times,  that  the  four  per  cent.  Unified  Debt — the 
latgeet  and,  in  point  of  security,  the  lowest  of  the 
Egyptian  loans — should  to-day  be  quoted  at  103^ ! 
When  we  first  occupied  the  country,  it  was  but  httle 
over  50.  Thore  was  a  time,  not  so  long  before  that 
event,  when  it  was  quoted  at  27 ! 
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With  re^^ard  to  FiaaDce,  then,  the  revival  described 
in  Chapter  VIII.  has  been  well  maintained ;  the  antici- 
pations there  expressed  have  been  more  than  realized. 
And  the  best  o£  it  is,  that  this  steady  upward  movement 
is  dae  to  no  temporary  or  accidental  causes.  Financial 
expedients  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  has 
brought  Egypt  from  ruin  to  solvency,  from  solvency  to 
finfmdal  ease,  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  number  of 
years  of  sober,  orderly,  and  equitable  administration. 
Aocoante  properly  kept,  taxes  fairly  collected,  waste  of 
all  sorts  sternly  repressed,  relief  given  where  it  was 
most  sorely  needed,  the  public  works,  on  which  the  life 
of  the  country  depends,  properly  cared  for — these  are 
the  simple  secrete  of  Egypt's  present  prosperity. 

Ohief  of  all  these  factors  in  the  development  of 
public  welfare  is  the  zefdons  and  ingenious  attention 
devoted  to  public  works,  or,  in  other  words,  to  irriga- 
tion. No  one,  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  read 
Chapter  IX,  will  desire  that  I  should  explain  further 
why  this  matter  is  one  of  supreme  moment.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  since  that  chapter  was  written,  additional 
progress  has  been  made,  both  in  protecting  the  laud 
from  the  alternate  dangers  of  drought  and  flood,  and  in 
extending  the  system  of  drainage.  The  work  of  Sir 
Colin  Scott  Moncrieff  and  Colonel  Ross  has  been 
steadily  carried  on  by  Mr.  Garstin  and  his  lieutenants. 
Above  all,  the  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  gigantic 
Reservoir,  intended  to  retain  the  surplus  water  of  the 
winter  months  for  use  in  the  months  of  drought,  has 
made  rapid  strides  towards  realization.  The  report  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  on  the  various  possible 
sites  for  the  Reservoir,  their  comparative  advantc^ges  and 
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disadvantages,  the  probable  cost  of  each  of  them,  and 
the  iacrease  of  cultivable  land,  of  produce  and  of 
revenue  to  be  hoped  for  irom  each,  has  recently  been 
published  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  Only  the 
stupendous  industry  of  Mr.  Willcocks,  who  has  been 
exclusively  engaged  upon  this  subject  for  several  years, 
conid  have  rendered  possible  the  completion,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  of  so  exhaustive  a  summary 
of  all  the  aspects  of  this  difficult  problem.  Mr.  Will- 
cocks's  report  is  accompanied  by  a  very  full  and  judicious 
memorandum  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Qarstin,  and  by  a 
number  of  valuable  appendices.  Moreover,  the  whole 
book  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  elaborate  plans  of  the 
different  proposed  sites,  and  of  the  hydrographical 
features  of  the  Nile  valley  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  the  sea. 

With  these  materials  before  them,  the  International 
Commission  appointed  by  the  E^ptian  Government  to 
consider  the  vexed  question,  where  the  Reservoir  should 
be  placed,  must  have  found  their  task  greatly  lightened. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
M.  Bonis,  and  M.  Torricelli,  has  now  been  presented,  and 
its  contents  will  probably  be  made  known  to  the  public 
before  these  pages  are  in  print  It  would,  therefore,  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  anticipate  its  conclnsiona 

But  even  if  this  report  puts  an  end  to  discussion 
about  the  site  of  the  Beservoir,  there  still  remains  the 
question,  how  money  can  be  raised  for  its  construction. 
Were  Egypt  financ^Iy  free,  the  answer  would  present 
no  difficulty.  But  in  view  of  the  complicated  inter- 
national fetters,  which  restrict  the  action  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  the  application  of  its  surplns 
revenue,  be  would  be  a  bold  man  who  shonld  predict 
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that  obfitades  will  not  be  raised  which  may  retard  the 
execution  oF  the  Bcheme  for  some  considerable  tima 
Enough  has  been  said  in  Chapter  IV.  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  any  reform  in  Egypt  which 
requires  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  The  drainage  of 
Cairo,  agreed  to  in  principle  more  than  two  years  ago, 
is  still  delayed  owing  to  their  slowness  to  stmction  the 
necessary  Decrees.  For  the  same  reason  the  chief  pro- 
vincial towns,  except  Alexandria,  are  still  without 
municipal  government.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that 
the  far  greater  question  of  the  Reservoir,  which,  with 
its  subsidiary  works,  may  require  some  four  or  five 
millions,  will  be  settled  without  infinite  hailing.  In 
the  long  run,  no  doubt,  the  matter  is  certain  to  be 
arranged.  But  meanwhile,  unless  England  is  prepared 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  precious  years  will  be  wasted. 

The  spectacle  of  Egypt,  with  her  Treasury  full  of 
money,  yet  not  allowed  to  use  that  money  for  an  object 
which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  should  add  twenty 
per  cent,  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  is  as  distressing 
as  it  is  ludicrous.  Every  year  that  passes  illustrates 
more  forcibly  the  injustice  of  maintaining,  in  these  daya 
of  ensured  solvency,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
financial  freedom  of  the  E^ptian  Qovemment  at  a  time 
of  bankruptcy — restrictions  justifiable  then,  but  wholly 
unjustifiable  now.  No  one  would  object  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  arrangement,  by  which  certain  revenues 
ore  pud  in  the  fiirst  instance  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette. 
But  as  long  as  these  revenues  suffice  to  cover  the  interest 
on  the  Debt  and  to  provide  any  Sinking  Fund  which  the 
Powers  may  deem  adequate,  the  balance  ought  simply 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Egyptian  Government  to  deal 
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with  SB  it  pleasea,  and  the  antiquated  distinction  of 
"  Authorized  "  and  "  Unantiliorized  "  Expenditure  *  should 
be  swept  away.  No  reform  is  more  necessary  than  this, 
ir  the  country  is  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  the  improved  condition  of  its  finances,  which  has 
been  attained  by  such  severe  privations. 

Besides  Finance  and  Public  Works,  the  only  branches 
of  the  administration  which  call  for  special  mention 
here  are  the  dep&rtinents  of  Justice,  Education,  and 
Public  Health.  And  in  all  of  these  some  further 
advance  may  be  noted  since  1892,  though  that  advance 
is  more  marked  in  the  first-mentioned  department  than 
in  the  others.  Educational  progress  has  no  doubt  been 
retarded  by  the  revival  of  fanatical  prejadice  conse- 
quent upon  the  recent  political  troubles ;  and  both  Ednca- 
tion  and  Sanitation  suffer  sorely  from  a  lack  of  funds,  for 
which  the  antiquated  financial  system  already  referred 
to  is  largely  responsibla  But  in  respect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Scott  have  already  borne  good  fruit  The 
increase  of  Single  Judge  Circuit  Courts  for  purposes  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  by  which  twenty-five  thousand 
small  actions  were  disposed  of  last  year,  has  justified  the 
expectations  of  its  author.  The  number  of  appeals  from 
tiie  Courts  of  Summary  Justice  is  small,  and  the  result 
of  these  appeals  seems  to  indicate  that  the  single  judges 
are,  as  a  rule,  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  class  of  cases 
submitted  to  them.  Thus  the  peasantry  are  benefited 
by  having  their  small  disputes  cheaply  and  quickly 
settled,  whUe  the  higher  Courts  are  relieved  from  a  mass 
of  unimportant  work,  and  enabled  to  devote  their  un- 
•  See  pp.  280-S86. 
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divided  energies  to  cases  of  greater  moment.  Meanwhile, 
the  composition  of  these  higher  Courts  is  being  iraproved, 
and  the  School  of  Law  in  Cairo,  on  which  the  country 
must  mainly  rely  for  a  supply  of  competent  native 
judges  in  the  future,  is  steadily  growing  in  efficiency  and 
popularity.  There  ia  nothing  more  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  fabric  of  administrative  reforms 
than  the  existence  of  a  body  of  educated  and  independent 
native  judges.  It  is  upon  the  attainment  of  this  object 
that  Sir  John  Scott,  who  takes  for  his  motto,  tant  valent 
lesjugeg,  ta/nt  valent  lea  loia,  has  wisely  concentrated  his 


Thos  the  good  work  of  our  countrymen  in  Egypt, 
directed,  in  the  words  of  Lord  QrGinville's  despatch  of 
Januaiy,  1883,"  to  the  establishment  of  "  an  order  of 
things  possessing  the  elements  of  stability  and  progress," 
has  gone  on  uninterrupted  since  this  book  was  written. 
Uninterrupted,  bat  not  onretarded.  On  the  contrary, 
that  work  has  never  before  met  with  more  persistent 
obstruction  from  those  who  have  most  to  gain  by  its 
success.  At  no  previous  period  have  the  relations 
between  the  British  and  the  native  elements  in  the 
Egyptian  Administration  been  more  strained  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1893,  and  the  first  month 
or  two  of  1894.  In  this  respect  we  have  temporarily 
gone  back  to  the  "  years  of  gloom  ; "  and  it  is  only  the 
great  advance  of  Egypt  in  material  prosperity,  and  the 
improved  position  of  Great  Britain  in  international' 
politics,  which  have  enabled  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Lord  Cromer  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  difficultiei 
of  the  situation.  Had  Egypt  in  1893  been  like  Egypt 
*  Sm  p.  32. 
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in  1883,  a  coantry  practically  insolvent,  witli  its  admini- 
sbration  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  had  England's 
authority  in  Egypt  still  been  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
sospicioQ  to  almost  all  the  Powers,  instead  of  liaving 
ctmciliated  the  opinion  of  impartial  mankind  by  its 
success,  the  recent  crisis  would  certainly  have  ended  in 
local  disorder,  and  might  have  ended  in  European  war. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  dexterity  and  spirit  with 
which  England's  Egyptian  policy  has  been  conducted 
daring  the  past  eighteen  months  to  say  that,  but  for 
the  work  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  that  policy,  how- 
ever able,  cotdd  not  possibly  have  met  with  the  measure  ' 
of  success  which  it  has  actually  achieved. 

For  the  latest  difficulty  which  has  confronted  us,  in 
dealing  with  this  intricate  problem,  is  certainly  the 
most  formidable  that  we  have  yet  had  to  encounter.  I 
refer  to  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the  young  Khedive. 
At  the  time  when  "  England  in  %ypt "  was  written, 
Abbae  Pasha  had  not  yet  shown  his  hand,  although 
during  the  latter  months  of  1892  there  were  many 
indications  of  coming  trouble.  But  within  a  month  of 
the  publication  of  this  book — in  January,  1893 — the 
Khedive  startled  the  world  by  suddenly  dismissing 
Mofitafa  Fehmi,  who  had  committed  no  offence  but  that 
of  working  harmoniously  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
officials,  and  by  appointing  Fahkri  Pasha  Prime  Minister 
in  his  place.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  instant  pro- 
test of  the  British  Government  obliged  the  Khedive  to 
cancel  the  appointment  of  Fahkri,  and  a  compromise 
was  effected  by  the  succession  of  Biaz  Pasha  to  the 
preoiiership,  with  the  consent  of  Qreat  Britain.  But 
the  mischief  was  done.    Mustafii,  Fehmi  was  accom- 
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panied  in  his  retirement  by  two  of  his  collea^ea — the 
Miniaters  of  Finance  and  Justice,  who,  like  himself,  had 
always  worked  peaceably  with  the  British ;  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  Butros  Pasha  and  Mazlum  Pasha, 
who,  though  hitherto  sufficiently  neutral  in  their  atti- 
tude, were  at  least  free  from  any  suspicion  of  avowed 
sympathy  with  British  policy. 

Thus  a  striking  object-lesson  was  given  to  the  whole 
Egyptian  bureaucracy  of  the  danger  of  cordial  co- 
operation with  the  British  officiala.  They  saw  Ministers 
unceremoniously  dismissed  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  friendly  to  the  English.  They  saw 
others  rused  to  power  because  they  were  ready  to 
obstruct  England's  work.  All  the  constant  causes  of 
friction  between  British  and  Egyptian  Rdminiatirators 
were  thus  aggravated  to  the  highest  degree.  I  have 
said  enough  in  Chapter  III.  about  these  causes  of 
friction.  It  is  there  shown  how  the  complete  success 
of  the  strange  experiment  in  government,  which  we 
ate  making  in  Egypt,  can  only  be  assured  with  the 
aid  of  the  Khedive.  Of  that  aid  we  were  now  deprived. 
Moreover  Riaz  Paeha,  though  appointed  with  the  con- 
cnrrenoe  of  Great  Britain,  threw  himself,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  return  to  power,  into  a  policy  of 
stubborn  opposition  to  Briti^  influence.  Tlie  spirit 
manifested  at  head-quarters  spread  like  wildfire  through 
every  rank  of  the  Administration.  If  an  Order  had 
been  published  in  the  Offi/sial  Jov/mal  enjoining  all  the 
Egyptian  authorities  to  obstruct  their  British  colleagues 
whenever  they  ooold  safely  do  bo,  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  more  effective  in  causing  such  obstruction  than  waa 
the  example  set  by  the  Khedive  and  his  new  advisers. 
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Nor  was  tbe  anti-British  movement  confined  to  the 
official  world  The  spectacle  of  the  Khedive  at  open 
varience  with  the  British  naturally  gave  fresh  en- 
couragement to  all  those  elements  of  Egyptian  society 
which  are  permanently  hostile  to  us,  and  incited  them 
to  unprecedented  activity.  I  hardly  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  what  these  elements  are. 
There  are  the  fanatics,  to  whom  even  intercourse  with 
foreigners  Is  more  or  less  repugnant,  and  foreign  pre- 
dominance intolerable.  There  are  the  old-fashioned 
Faahas  and  their  following,  who,  from  self-interest 
or  mere  Conservatism,  long  for  the  return  of  autocratic 
native  government.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
young  men,  ambitions,  clever,  sympathizing  with 
modem  ideas,  who  believe  themselves  capable  of 
governing  the  country  on  progressive  principles  without 
external  aid.  Finally,  there  ore  the  turbulent  elements 
of  the  population,  partly  Egyptians,  partly  low-class 
foreigners  and  Levantines,  who  are  always  in  favour 
of  change,  and  who  find  the  orderly  and  honest  odmini- 
straldon  of  to-day  less  congenial  than  the  system  which 
preceded  it.  None  of  these  parties  is  very  formidable 
by  itself,  and  their  positive  aims  are  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  one  another.  But  in  the  negative  policy 
of  Anglophobia  they  were  all  able  to  unite;  and,  en- 
cooraged  from  above,  they  mode  an  influential  coalition. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Press,  whether  native  or 
European,  is  inspired  by  one  or  other  of  these  factions ; 
and  though  the  Press  is  still  an  inconsiderable  power 
in  Egypt,  its  vehement  tirades,  however  childish  and 
mendacious,  were  not  without  effect  in  creating  the 
appearance  of  a  genuine  national  movement.     Moreover, 
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the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  afc  hesrt  are  far  from 
dissatisfied  with  the  atatw  quo,  found  it  prudent  to 
give  a  demonstratiTe,  though  hollow,  support  to  the 
policy  of  their  rulers.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
doubt  that  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers,  before  placing 
themselveB  in  open  opposition  to  the  English,  had  made 
sure  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  cany  such  a 
policy  to  a  successful  issue,  and  this  being  so,  ihey 
naturally  desired  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Herein  lies  the  simple  explanation  of  the  "un< 
popularity  "  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much.  To  Englishmen  at  home,  the 
demonstrations  made  against  us  have  been  a  matter  of 
surprise.  "How  is  it,"  they  not  nnnaturally  ask, 
"  that,  if  we  have  done  so  much  good  to  the  country, 
we  are  not  more  popular  there  ? "  Yet  the  answer  is 
easy.  As  strangers  of  an  alien  faith,  possibly  of  un- 
sympathetic manners,  we  shall  never  be  popular  in  the 
sense  of  being  personally  beloved.  But  neither  are  we 
unpopular — at  least  with  the  great  maaa  of  the  people — 
in  the  sense  that  they  desire  to  be  rid  of  usl  Free 
to  choose  without  fear  of  the  consequences,  they  would 
nndonbtedly  prefer  the  present  state  of  things  to  the 
arbitrary  system  that  preceded  our  advent.  But  with 
the  Khedive  and  the  native  magnates  conspicuously 
hostile  to  us,  they  shrewdly  reason  thus :  "  If  we  do  not 
take  sides  against  the  English,  we  shall  be  prejudiced 
while  they  remain,  and  punished  when  they  go.  If  we 
do  take  sides  against  them,  we  shall  curry  favour  with 
our  native  rulers  in  the  present,  and  we  are  perfectly 
safe  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  the  future;  fcr, 
should  the  English  remain,  they  will  not  hurt  us,  and 
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should  they  go,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  fact  that  we  belonged  to  the  patriotic  opposition 
while  they  were  here." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  any  one  who  knows  the  Egyptian  character, 
that  during  the  recent  troubles  we  seemed  to  have  few 
friends.  It  is  true  there  was  not  much  open  defiance, 
but  those  who  had  always  opposed  us  were  more 
stubborn,  and  those  who  had  hitherto  sided  with  ns 
were  less  cordial  than  before.  Almost  every  English- 
man engaged  in  the  work  of  administration  found  the 
dead  weight  he  had  to  lift  appreciably  heavier.  His 
native  subordinates  yielded  him  a  less  cheerful  obedience ; 
his  native  colleagues,  of  equal  or  superior  rank,  gave 
him  no  help.  Oatside  the  official  circle,  men  who  had 
formerly  been  friendly  now  showed  a  disposition  to 
shun  us.  In  some  cases  they  frankly  explained  that 
they  were  afraid  to  appear  on  good  terms  with  the 
English.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  manner  of  the 
common  people  towards  Englishmen,  and  more  or  less 
towards  all  foreigners,  became  visibly  discourteous  and 
almost  menacing.  This  aspect  of  the  case  was  perhaps 
somewhat  exa^erated;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  cool-headed  observers  began  to  grow  uneasy  as  to 
the  possibility  of  popular  disturbances,  which  no  one 
dreamt  of  a  conple  of  years  aga 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  recall  the  various 
unpleasant  incidents,  mostly  insignificant  in  themselves, 
to  which  the  attempt  to  annoy  and  obstruct  the  British 
ofBcials  gave  rise.  The  covert  opposition  of  the  native 
element  naturally  made  itself  most  felt  in  those  depart- 
ments of  government  in  which  our  position  has  alwaya 
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been  weakest.  But  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
banefbl  influence  waa  perceptible  everywhere.  The  art 
of  creating  difficulties  is  well  understood  by  the  Egyptian 
bureaucracy,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  grapple  with  an 
ubiquitous  obstruction  which  is  often  ingenious  and 
almost  always  polite. 

The  situation  was  a  radically  false  one ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  long  it  might  have  continued 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  open  rupture,  had  not  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Khedive  led  him  to  adopt  a  method 
of  attack  which  made  the  vigorous  interference  of  the 
English  Government  once  more  inevitable.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  our  general  policy  and  peculiarly 
repugnant  to  Iiord  Cromer's  temper  and  instincts  to 
meddle  with  the  eveiy-day  business  of  Egyptian 
administration,  or  to  intervene,  for  any  slight  reason, 
between  the  English  and  the  native  servants  of  the 
Khedive.  But  when  Abbas  Pasha  began  to  tamper 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  the  matter  was  too 
serioiis  to  be  overlooked.  The  existing  Egyptian  Army 
has  been  created  by  British  officers,  and  for  ten  years 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Sirdar  in  all  purely 
military  questions  has  remaioed  undisputed.  But  with 
the  promotion  of  Maher  Pasha  to  the  post  of  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  diffi- 
culties, unknown  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Occupa- 
tion, began  to  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  War 
Office.  With  some  trouble  a  truce  was  concluded  wbicli 
left  the  Sirdar's  authority  nominally  unimpaired,  But 
the  attempt  to  undermine  the  position  of  Englishmen 
in  the  Egyptian  Army  did  not  stop  there.  On  his  now 
famous  visit  to  the  frontier  in  January  last,  the  Khedive 
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lost  no  opportunity  of  publicly  slighting  the  British 
officers  who  accompanied  or  received  him ;  and  his 
dislike  to  them  was  finally  exhibited  in  so  extreme 
a  form  that  General  Kitchener  felt  bound  to  resign  the 
position  of  Sirdar.  His  resignation  was,  indeed,  at  the 
Khedive's  request,  speedily  withdrawn ;  but  the  manifest 
intention  of  Abbas  Pasha  to  discredit  the  British 
officers,  and  to  destroy  their  hold  upon  the  troops,  had 
brought  about  a  situation  not  only  absurd  but  ia> 
tolerably  dangerous.  Unless  something  could  be  done 
to  rehabilitate  the  highest  officers  of  the  Egyptian 
Army  in  the  eyes  of  their  subordinates  and  the  country, 
discipline  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  security  of  her  frontiers, 
gravely  imperiUed. 

These  considerations  led  the  British  Government  to 
take  prompt  and  decided  action.  Under  instructions  from 
home,  Lord  Cromer  demanded  that  the  Khedive  should 
issue  a  General  Order  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  his  satisfaction 
with  the  officers  whose  authority  he  had  done  so  much 
to  shake.  In  the  painful  position  in  which  he  was  thus 
placed,  the  Khedive  found  himself  without  supporters. 
The  Ministry  of  Biaz  Pasha,  which  had  up  to  this  point 
encouraged  him  in  his  campaign  against  the  English, 
was  disconcerted  by  the  rashness  of  his  latest  act,  and 
counselled  sabmission.  The  French  Minister,  and  the 
other  foreign  elements  usually  most  hostile  to  Great 
Britwn,  were  dismayed  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
an  overthrow  of  discipline  in  the  Array.  Perhaps  Abbas 
Pasha  himself  was  taken  aback  by  the  evidence  of  the 
universal  alarm  which  his  recent  conduct  had  inspired. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  be  retreated  with  the  beat  grace  he 
could,  aad  issued  the  Order  which  bad  practically  been 
dictated  to  him.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  published 
only  in  French ;  but  the  British  OoTemment  was  not 
satisfied,  and  its  publication  in  Arabic  had  to  follow. 
Horeover,  Lord  Cromer  was  instructed  to  detnand  that 
Maher  Pasha  should  be  removed  from  his  post  at  the 
War  Office.  Here  again  the  Khedive  was  at  first 
Inclined  to  resist.  He  would  remove  Maher  Pasha  when 
another  suitable  post  could  be  fouod  for  him.  But  this 
compromise  was  not  accepted,  and  within  a  few  days 
Maher  Pasha  was  sent  elsewhere,  and  another  officer, 
Zohrab  Pasha,  whose  loyalty  to  his  English  colleagues 
was  beyond  question,  was  promoted  to  his  place. 

Thus  the  result  of  the  young  Khedive's  ill-judged 
crusade  was  to  compel  the  reluctant  British  Qovemment 
to  inflict  upon  him  a  severer  hnmiliation  than  has  ever 
befallen  the  ruler  of  Egypt  since  the  days  of  Arabi,  and 
to  demonstrate  its  own  power  with  greater  emphasis 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  effect  of  that  de- 
monstration has  been  precisely  what  any  man,  who 
knows  the  character  of  the  people,  would  have  pre- 
dicted. For  the  moment  the  "  Nationalist "  opposition 
is  completely  disbanded,  and  Great  Britain  ha^  once 
more  a  native  party  on  her  side.  Moreover,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Khedive  in  the  Einti- British  Ministry,  which 
had  failed  to  support  him  at  the  critical  moment,  was 
destroyed.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  got  on  really 
well  with  Riaz  Pasha,  and  now  that  their  joint  en- 
deavours had  ended  in  such  conspicuous  failure,  each  no 
doubt  threw  the  blame  upon  the  other.  Hence,  Egypt 
has,  during  the  last  two  months,  been  once  more  in  the 
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throes  of  a  miniBterial  crisis.  At  the  present  moment, 
and  while  these  words  are  actually  being  written,  a  tele- 
gram from  Cairo  announces  that  this  crisis  is  at  last 
terminated,  and  that,  after  six  years  of  retirement,  Nabar 
Pasha  has  returned  to  power.  What  may  be  the  effects 
of  tiiis  change  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  predict. 
Kubar  Pasha  is  unquestionably  the  most  capable  of 
living  Egj^tian  statesmen.  His  great  ability,  his  en- 
lightened mind,  his  sympathy  with  our  principal  objects, 
if  not  with  ourselves,  will  cause  all  well-wishers  of  Egypt 
to  long  for  his  success.  He,  if  any  man,  should  he  able 
to  extricate  the  Khedive  from  the  false  position  in  which 
he  has  placed  himself,  and  to  re-establish  good  relations 
between  him  and  the  British  Qovernment  But  if  Nubai- 
ijB  to  do  this.  Abbas  Pasha  must  help  him.  Should  the 
Khedive  remain  irreconcilable,  no  genius  on  earth  could 
make  the  present  system  of  Egyptian  administration  a 
workable  ona 

The  immediate  future  is  tims  very  uncertain.  But 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem  remain  unaltered. 
They  only  stand  out  more  clearly  in  the  light  of  recent 
events.  There  are  two  possibilities  before  Egypt.  One 
is  the  frank  acceptance  by  the  Khedive  and  his  native 
advisers  of  the  helping  hand  which  Great  Britain  still 
holds  out  to  them,  and  their  co-operation  with  us  in 
that  work  of  constructive  reform  which  is  honestly  in- 
tended to  make  E^pt  capable  of  ultimate  autonomy. 
The  other  is  their  persistence  in  the  recent  policy  of 
hostility  and  obstruction — a  policy  which  renders  the 
success  of  our  work  under  present  conditions  impossible, 
and  must  therefore  end  in  some  radical  change.  That 
change  would  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  the 
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establishment  of  British  dominion.  Such  might  be  the 
outcome,  but  there  are  other  solutions  at  least  equally 
probable.  They  are  all,  however,  alike  inconsiBteat 
with  the  ideal  of  Egyptian  independence.  The  one 
thing  which  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  guiding  hand 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  result  in,  is  a  complete  escape 
of  Egypt  from  foreign  control 

If  any  doubt  previously  existed  as  to  the  incom- 
petence of  the  new  "  Nationalist "  party  to  grapple 
with  the  exceedingly  delicate  problems  which  the 
government  of  the  country  presents,  the  mad  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  year  and  a  half  must  surely  have 
dissipated  its  Even  assuming  that  the  Khedive  and  his 
"  Nationalist "  sympathizers  were  right,  and  that  Great 
Britain  ought  now  to  leave  Egypt  to  her  own  devices, 
could  any  sane  body  of  men  have  believed  that  that 
object  was  to  be  attained  by  the  means  actually  adopted  ? 
Was  it  conceivable  that,  after  all  that  bad  passed,  the 
English  would  allow  themselves  to  be  ignominiously 
hustled  out  of  the  country,  or  that  their  withdrawal 
would  be  quickened  by  a  deliberate  attempt  to  wreck 
the  work  they  have  been  doing,  and  the  preservation  of 
which  is  the  only  object  of  their  continued  presence? 
Such  an  idea  convicts  the  men  possessed  by  it  of 
political  imbecility.  No  reasonable  critic  will  be  in- 
clined to  take  a  very  severe  view  of  the  Khedive's  own 
action,  disastrous  as  its  effects  have  hitherto  been.'  He 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  throne  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  nature  or  the  limits  of  the  great  power  placed  in  his 
bands,  and  he  was  surrounded  from  the  first  by  ad- 
visers who  belpeil  him  to  misinterpret  the  situation. 
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Bat  the  same  excuse  cannot  be  made  for  the  want  of 
sense  or  of  character  which  led  the  men,  who  ought  to 
have  instructed  and  restrained  him,  to  become  his  ready 
tools  in  a  course  of  action  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  was  certain  to  end  in  failure.  It  is  not  to 
feather-brained  politicians  of  this  type  that  the  fortunes 
of  any  country,  least  of  all  of  Egypt,  can  safely  be 
entrusted. 

The  future  must  shov  whether  Abbas  Pasha,  who 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  courage,  is  also  a  man  capable 
of  profiting  by  experience.  If  so,  the  policy,  which 
Great  Britain  has  all  along  pursued,  of  seeking  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  Egypt  through  the  agency  of  her 
native  rulers,  may  yet  be  crowned  with  success.  I  have 
never  attempted  to  ignore  the  difficulties  of  that  policy, 
I  do  not  deny  that  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
those  difflculties  have  appeared  greater  than  ever  before. 
But  this  solution  of  the  problem,  if  we  can  only  an-ive 
at  it,  is,  after  all  that  has  happened,  so  much  the  best, 
that  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  very  slow  to  despair 
of  its  achievement 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  our  end  is 
the  fact  that  our  intentions  are  generally  misunderstood. 
£v^  in  England  there  seem  to  be  few  people  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  what  object  we  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
pursuing  with  regard  to  Egypt.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  why,  if  we  do  not  intend  to  keep  the  country, 
we  should  be  at  such  pains  to  improve  it  ?  What  cc^l 
have  we  to  play  the  r&s  of  philanthropists  ?  I  have 
tried,  in  the  course  of  this  book,  to  supply  an  answer  to 
such  questionings.      Let  me  briefly  repeat  that  answer. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  commercial  interests  in  Egypt 
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are  so  great,  and  growing,  that  her  prosperity,  which 
would  be  inunediately  wrecked  by  misgoTemment,  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  us."  Secondly,  and  chiefly,  the 
geographical  position  of  Egypt  compels  attention  to  her 
political  condition.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  1^  own 
ing  the  countiy  ourselves,  but  we  should  have  a  great 
deal  to  fear  from  its  falling  into  the  possession  of  another 
Power.  And  the  best  means  to  provide  against  this — 
short  of  annexation — is  to  secure  such  tolerable  condi- 
tions of  life  and  administration  in  the  Mile  Valley  as  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  anarchy,  necessitating  foreign 
intervention.!  Therefore  our  efforts  to  endow  E^rpt  with 
a  decent  native  government  are  not  philanthropy,  they 
ore  business.  But  they  are  business  of  a  perfectly 
strughtforward  and  honourable  kind,  and  possessing 
the  characteristic  uf  all  ^jood  bosinees,  namely,  that  both 
the  parties  concerned  are  benefited. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  cose. 
But  it  is  a  common  impression  in  I^jpt,  sedulously 
fostered  by  onr  foreign  rivals,  that  England's  real  desire 
is  to  convert  her  present  informal  protectorate,  by 
gradual  stages,  into  complete  dominion.  True,  such  a 
theory  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  tendency  of  all 
our  actions.  For  why,  if  we  simply  desired  to  appropriate 
the  country,  should  we  spend  our  strength  in  painful 
and  always  misconstrued  efforts  to  improve  the  native 
Army,  the  native  Courts,  the  native  Civil  Service ;  to 
select  the  best  men  and  to  train  them  in  the  habits  of 
civilized  government ;  to  discourage  jobbery,  and  to 
Rtamp  out  corruption  ?     It  wouM  be  far  easier  to  make 

•  Si.'epp,  2e»-2GI. 

t  See,  for  a  fblliT  devclopinent  oF  tLiii  E  Ibo,  p|).  4^-12d. 
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DO  attempt  to  raise  the  character  of  the  native  adBiini- 
stration.  The  worse  it  became,  the  better  would  be  our 
excuse  for  staying  on  indeSnitelj.  But  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  our  reformin;;  zeal  is  too  simple  for  the 
suspicious  minds  of  many  native  politicians.  Believing 
that  our  every  move  conceals  some  insidious  scheme  for 
gettinff  more  power  into  English  hands,  they  are  easily 
tempted  to  intrigue  against  us,  and  thereby  to  protract 
our  work  and  make  oar  gradual  withdrawal  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  This  is  the  latest  of  Egyptian 
paradoxes,  that  those  who  are  most  keenly  desirous  to 
see  us  go  away,  are  always  doing  the  very  things  which 
are  calculated  to  postpone  our  going  till  the  Greek 
Kalends. 

No  doubt  tiiis  misconception  of  the  aim  of  British 
policy,  steadily  dinned  into  his  ears  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  accession,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Khediva  If  Nubar  Pasha  can 
succeed  in  removing  that  misconception,  he  will  have 
rendered  the  greatest  of  all  services  to  his  master  and  to 
bis  country.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  Khedive 
should  have  faith  in  the  honesty  of  British  intentions, 
and  should  assist  our  work  instead  of  thwarting  it,  in 
order  that  the  progress  of  the  country,  political  as  well 
as  material,  may  once  again  go  on  apace.  We  should 
then  hear  little  more  of  "Nationalist"  agitation,  or  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  British.  For  the  "  Nationalist " 
movement  of  the  past  year,  unlike  that  of  Arabi's  time, 
was  no  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  people  against 
intolerable  oppression.  It  was  a  factitious  movement, 
encouraged  from  above,  and  without  such  encouragement 
it  would  at  once  cease  to  be  serious.     If  the  signal  for 
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conciliatioQ  were  given  from  head-quarters,  the  steady, 
though  often  intangible,  opposition  which  we  have  had 
to  encounter  of  recent  days  would  rapidly  disappear, 
and  the  native  officials,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies 
in  trying  to  circumvent  their  British  colleagues,  would 
be  set  free  to  co-operate  with  us  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  As  long  as  the  Khedive  is  against  us, 
these  ofGcifds,  even  when  at  heart  favourable  to  our  work, 
are  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty.  Loyalty  to 
the  Knglish  is  represented  as  disloyalty  to  their  master. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sincere  desire  of  the  best  of 
them,  that  antagonism  between  the  Khedive  and  the 
British  should  cease.  And  cease  it  evidently  miist,  if 
the  present  political  constitution  of  Egypt  is  to  endure. 
A.  M. 

LOKDON, 

AlirllM,  1804. 
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The  following  book  is  the  result  of  my  experience  Eind 
my  inquiries  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Egypt 
When  I  began  writing  it,  eight  months  ago,  I  never 
contemplated  leaving  Egypt  immediately.  I  counted  on 
several  years,  during  which  I  could  complete  my  studies 
and  give  them  an  ad«quate  literary  form.  Unexpectedly 
recalled  to  England,  and  confronted  at  once  with  new 
and  ardaous  duties,  I  had  to  answer  the  question, 
whether  I  should  ahandoD  my  work,  put  it  aside  in 
the  hope  of  finishing  it  gradually  in  leisure  moments, 
or  give  it  to  the  world  at  once,  in  however  defective  a 
shape.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  abandon  it,  for  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  to  have  some 
value  and  interest,  especially  at  the  present  time.  I  saw 
great  danger  in  postponing  it ;  for  not  only  might  the 
leisure  necessary  for  its  completion  never  come  to  me, 
but  my  writing  would  certainly  lose  some  of  the  force 
which  attaches  to  the  record  of  experiences  that  are 
still  recent  and  vivid.     So  I  decided  to  bring  out  my 
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book  at  once  ia  the  best  form  that  hurry  and  stress  of 
other  bnsiDess  would  allow  me  to  give  to  it.  Freshness 
and  timeliness  would,  t  hoped,  atone  for  the  lack  of 
completeness  and  finish.  Whether  my  decision  was  a 
wise  one,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  I  have  felt 
bound,  out  o^  respect  for  my  readers,  to  offer  some 
explanation  for  the  evident  hastiness  of  the  work,  and 
the  consequent  omissions  in  substance  and  imperfections 
in  style — of  which  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than 
the  author. 

A.  M. 

LOHSON, 

Noveviier,  1892. 


NOTE. 
The  apeltiDg  of  Arabic  words  has  Daased  me  great  diffloaltf,  wiUi  whioli 
every  aelioliir  will  Bjmpathixe.  Finoll;,  I  deoiJed  tliat  io  a  book  of  thli 
Mnd  «aj  elaborate  principle  of  tnoilitenttion  wai  out  of  place.  So 
I  hkve  folloved,  to  the  beat  of  1117  ability,  the  linple  phouetio  sjiUan 
reeommeDded  by  tbe  Boyal  Oeograpbical  Society,  tlie  main  ralea  of 
which  are,  that  the  voweli  hare  the  same  valae  oi  in  ItaliaD,  and  the 
ooDBonanla  the  Kine  valne  aa  in  English,  and  that  a  single  aooent  (')  is 
used,  where  neooMnry,  to  denote  the  syllable  on  which  the  stress  of  pro- 
UDDciatiou  ndla. 
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ENGLAND    IN    EGYPT. 

CHAPTER  L 

INTEODUCTORT;  THE  LAND  OP  PARADOX. 

MoEE  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Father  of 
History,  in  his  comprehensive  survey  of  the  then 
known  world,  singled  out  Egypt  as  pre-eminently  the 
land  of  wonders.  "  I  speak  at  length  about  Egypt,"  he 
says,  "  because  it  contains  more  marvellous  things  than 
any  other  country,  things  too  strange  for  words."  To 
the  miracles  of  its  rainless  climate  and  all-begetting 
river,  to  the  mysterious  monuments  of  human  power 
and  perseverance  towering  since  the  remotest  ages  over 
its  inexhaustibly  fertile  plain,  Egypt  added,  in  its 
history  and  institutions,  in  the  character  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants,  other  marvels  not  less  unique.  No 
country  upon  earth  could  vie  with  it  in  idiosyncrasy 
or  in  interest.  And  this  is  the  case  even  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  world  as  known  to  Herodotus,  Egypt, 
though  fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  still  filled  a 
considerable  space.  Now  it  is  a  mere  speck  on  the 
mapi    In  wealth,  in  power,  in  population,  in  intelli- 
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gsatsQ,  it  bas  dwiodled  to  in^gnificanoe.    But  it«  pre- 
emiDeDce  in  interest  staada  unimpaJred. 

The  fasciiiation  of  its  primeval  monumenta  remans, 
and  every  year  an  increasing  crowd  of  pilgrims  comes 
from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  to  do  them  homage.  The 
annual  miracle  of  the  Nile  flood  remains,  more  deeply 
impressive  perhaps  to  the  few  strangers  who  are  privi- 
leged to  witness  it  than  all  the  tombs  and  all  the 
temples.  And  as  in  its  physical  singularity,  as  in  its 
stupendous  antiquities,  so  in  the  life  and  habits  of  its  ^ 
people,  and  in  the  form — yes,  nowadays  above  all,  in 
the  form  of  its  government — Egypt  is  still,  like  the 
Egypt  of  Herodotus,  the  chosen  home  of  what  is  strange 
and  unexampled  and  paradoxical  Conqueror  after 
conqueror  has  swept  over  the  land.  Dynasty  has  sup- 
planted dynasty.  There  have  been  centuries  of  political 
chaos,  from  which  the  wcmder  is  that  anything  at  all 
has  escaped.  Paganism  has  given  way  to  Christianity, 
Christianity  to  Islam.  Yet  amid  countless  changes,  the 
country  retains  one  unchan^ng  attribute.  Alike  in  its 
greatness  and  in  Its  impotence,  in  prosperity  and  in 
ruin ;  whether  split  up  among  a  number  of  petty  rulers, 
or  united  under  one  ^gantic  despotism ;  whether  pros- 
trate before  the  fantastic  images  of  a  thousand  gods,  or 
plunged  in  fanatical  devotion  to  a  Divine  Unil^  of 
which  any  iuiage  is  a  desecration,  Egypt,  altered  in  so 
many  aspects,  remains  unslterably,  eternally  abnormal. 
This  genius  for  eccentricity  is  something  that  no  change 
can  exorcise.     Paradox  seems  rooted  in  tiie  soil 

Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find  a  peasantry  whoee 
daily  life  presents  so  many  elements  of  the  odd  and 
picturesque  as  the  fellahin  of  Egypt.    Nowhei-e  do  East 
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and  West  jostle  each  other  in  such  startling  contrast 
or  with  more  grotesque  results.  And  nowhere,  surely 
nowhere,  is  ciTilized  government  carried  on  under  more 
incredible  conditions.  The  monstrosiUea  of  the  Political 
Constitution  of  Egypt  as  it  exists  to-day  may  be  the 
latest,  but  they  ai'e  certainly  not  the  least  of  the 
wonderful  things,  "  too  strange  for  words,"  of  which,  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  order,  the  Nile  valley  baa 
from  time  immemorial  been  so  prolific. 

"The  women  of  E^ypt,"  says  Herodotus,  "are  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  business,  while  the  men  stay  at 
home  to  spin  and  weave.  Other  nations  in  weaving 
throw  the  woof  up  the  warp,  but  an  Egyptian  throws  it 
down.  In  other  countries  sons  are  constrained  to  make 
provision  for  their  parents;  in  Egypt  it  is  not  the 
sons,  but  the  danghters.  In  other  countries  the  priests 
cl  the  gods  wear  hair ;  in  Egypt  they  are  shaved.  In 
other  countries  tiie  dwellings  of  men  are  separated  from 
those  of  beasts ;  in  Egypt  man  and  beast  live  together. 
Ot^er  nations  fasten  their  ropes  and  hooks  to  the  out- 
side  of  their  sails,  but  the  Egyptians  to  the  inside.  The 
Greeks  write  and  read  from  left  to  right,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians from  right  to  left."  And  so  on,  through  a  long 
tale  of  peculiarities,  some  superficial  and  some  essential, 
not  a  few  of  which  cannot  here  be  quoted  with  any 
respect  for  the  delicacy  of  modern  taste.  But  long  as 
the  tale  is,  it  would  be  easy  to  match  it  by  a  list  of 
the  anomalies,  the  intricacies,  and  the  shams  with  which 
the  Political  System  of  Egypt,  in  its  latest  development, 
positively  bristles. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  speak  with  feeling,  and 
with  no  slight  experience.    Among  the  thousands  of 
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travellers  who  lumaally  visit  Egypt  for  health,  amaa&< 
meDt,  or  imtmction,  there  are,  say,  one  per  cent. — ^but 
that  nowadays  is  no  inconsiderable  number — who,  despite 
the  attraction  of  the  ancient  monnments  of  the  country 
and  the  sbiking  features  which  characterize  its  present 
life,  have  still  some  interest  to  spare  for  the  social  and 
economic  conditions,  on  which  the  welfare  of  its  pictur- 
esque inhabitants  depends,  and  for  the  strange'political 
experiment,  nnique  in  history,  of  which  it  is  at  this 
moment  the  scene.  To  not  a  few  of  these  inquirers  it 
has  been  my  humble  duty  to  try  and  explain  how  the 
machine  worked — or  did  not  work.  Where  they  happened 
to  be  quite  new  to  the  subject,  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  look  of  strained  attention,  passing  through 
blank  bewilderment  to  ultimate  despair,  with  which  they 
followed  my  well-meant  efforts  to  guide  them  amidst 
the  labyrinth  of  jarring  interests,  conflicting  authorities, 
and  hopelessly  disintegrated  sovereignty.  That  painful 
result  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  nor  was  it,  as  I  hope 
subsequent  pages  may  show,  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
expositor.  It  is  not  given  to  mortal  intelligence  to  master 
at  one  blow  the  complexities  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
and  foreign  treaty  rights ;  to  realize  the  various  powers 
of  interference  and  obstruction  possessed  by  Consuls  and 
Consuls-General,  by  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt, 
and  other  "  Mixed  Administrations ;  "  to  distinguish 
English  officers  who  are  English  &om  English  officers 
who  are  E^;yptian,  foreign  judges  of  the  International 
Courts  from  foreign  judges  of  the  Native  Courts;  to 
follow  the  writhings  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  in 
its  struggle  to  escape  &om  the  flue  meshes  of  the 
Capitulations;  to  appreciate  precisely  what  laws  that 
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OoTemmeDt  can  make  with  the  consent  of  only  six 
Powers,  and  for  wliat  laws  it  requires  the  consent  of 
no  less  than  fourteen.  Yet  these  are  only  some  of  the 
incidents  of  that  strange  phantasmagoria  which  makes 
E^ptian  politics  to-day  so  worthy  a  counterpart,  in 
respect  of  the  odd  and  the  contradictory,  to  the  customs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  they  appeared  to  the 
astonished  eye  of  the  great  Greek  historian. 

Imagine  a  people  the  moat  docile  and  good-tempered 
in  the  world  in  t^e  grip  of  a  religion  the  most  intolerant 
and  fanatical  Imagine  this  people  and  this  faith,  con- 
genial in  nothing  but  their  conservatiBm,  flung  into 
the  maelstrom  <£  European  restlessness  ajid  innovation. 
Imagine  a  country  full  of  turbulent  foreigners,  whom  its 
police  cannot  arrest  except  flagrante  ddicto,  and  whom 
its  courts  cannot  try  except  for  the  most  insignificant 
offences.  Imagine  the  Qovemment  of  this  coontiy  un- 
able to  legislate  for  these  foreigners  without  the  consent 
of  a  dozen  distant  Powers,  most  of  them  indifferent  and 
some  ill-disposed.  Imagine  it  carrying  on  its  principal 
business  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  yet  is  not  the  tongue 
of  the  predominant  foreign  race.  Imagine  it  struggling 
to  meet  the  clamorous  growing  needs  of  to-day  with  a 
Budget  rigorously  fixed  according  to  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Imagine  the 
decrees  of  this  Qovemment  liable  to  be  set  at  naught 
by  courts  of  its  own  creation.  Imagine  its  policy  really 
inspired  and  directed  by  the  Envoy  of  a  foreign  state, 
who  in  theory  is  only  one — and  not  even  the  doyen^-oi 
a  large  number  of  such  Envoys,  and  the  chief  adminia- 
trative  power  really  wielded  by  a  man,  who  in  theory 
is  a  mere  "  Adviser  without  executive  functions."    Yes, 
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im^^e  all  these  things,  ood  thou  realize  that  they  are 
no  "  Mikado  "-like  iovention  of  comic  opera,  no  night- 
mare of  some  constitutional  theorist  with  a  disordered 
hrain,  but  prosaic,  solid  fact — an  unvarnished  picture  of 
the  political  Egypt  of  to-day.  And  yet  if  one  of  the 
now  estinct  race  of  political  philosophers,  who  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  framing  ideal  polities,  had  gone 
out  of  his  mind,  and  if  in  that  madness,  with  all  his 
theories  mixed  up  and  all  his  principles  topsy-turvy,  he 
had  evolved  a  model  constitution,  the  result  might  have 
been  something  like  thia  It  surely  could  not  have  been 
anything  more  apparently  irrational,  anything  at  first 
sight  more  incompatible  with  the  most  elementary  kind 
of  decent  government,  to  say  nothing  of  development 
and  progress. 

E  pur  ai  mtuive.  For  in  the  Land  of  Paradox  grapee 
do  grow  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles.  If  the  con- 
ditions, under  which  the  government  of  Egypt  has  to  be 
carried  on,  seem  like  a  nightmare,  the  revival  of  the 
coontry  during  the  last  few  years,  under  and  in  spite  of 
these  conditions,  is  almost  worthy  of  a  fairy  tale.  Here, 
again,  the  spirit  of  the  eccentric  and  the  improbable, 
which  seems  inseparable  from  all  tilings  Egyptian,  has 
rollicked  in  a  new  surprise. 

The  task  which  Great  Britain  found  upon  her  hands 
after  Tel-el-Kebir  was  to  all  appearance  one  of  the  most 
thankless  rdlea  ever  thrust  upon  an  anwilling  actor. 
Unpromising  enough  in  any  case,  it  seemed  perfectly 
hopeless,  when  once  we  had  shrunk  from  a  radical  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  had  determined  just  to  make 
the  best  of  the  anomalous  situation  we  found  existing, 
and  to  which  our  arrival  superadded  a  new  anomaly. 
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Yet  the  result  has  been  beyond  all  human  expectation. 
Egypt  is  far  enough  off  even  now  irom  anything  like  an 
ideal  standard  of  civilization  or  administrative  excel- 
lence ;  bat  the  difference  betw^een  Egypt  now  and  Kgypt 
in  the  latter  days  of  Ismail  is  as  the  difference  between 
light  and  darkness.  Look  where  you  will — at  the  army, 
at  finance,  at  agriculture,  at  the  administration  of  justice, 
at  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  and  their  relations  to 
their  rulers — it  is  always  the  same  tale  of  revival,  of 
promise,  of  a  slowly  developing  faith  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  equity,  of  a  nascent — if  only  just 
nascent — spirit  of  self-reliance  and  improvement.  And 
this  in  the  place  of  almost  general  ruin  and  depression, 
of  a  total  distrust  in  the  possibility  of  just  government, 
and  a  rooted  belief  iu  administrative  corruption  as  the 
natural  and  invariable  rule  of  human  society.  That 
seems  a  remarkable  revolution  to  have  taken  place  in 
ten  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  same  period  can  show  anything  like  the  same 
tale  of  progress.  The  most  absurd  experiment  in  human 
government  has  been  productive  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  harvests  of  human  improvement. 

In  this  contrast  lies  the  romance  of  Egyptian  historj' 
during  the  past  decade.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  which  is  exceptional  or  worth  writing  about; 
still  less  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  done.  They 
have  been  ordinary  enough.  They  have  consisted  in  the 
application  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense  and 
common  honesty  to  a  country  ruined  by  the  absence  of 
both.  What  ia  extraordinary,  unique,  and  remarkable, 
what  is  worth  recording  and  driving  home,  is  not  the 
work  done,  but  the  difficulties  under  which  it  has  been 
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done,  difficultiea  which  at  first  sight  might  have  seemed 
to  make  any  progress  at  all  impossible.  An  incroaung 
uumber  of  people  in  this  country  now  take  an  interest 
and  feel  a  pride  in  the  progress  of  Egypt  aiider  British 
influence,  but  even  now  it  is  only  very  few  who  realize 
what  the  nature  of  that  progress  is,  against  what 
obstacles  it  has  had  to  contend,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  continoance. 

The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  make  these 
matters  clearer.  The  next  three  chapters  (IL,  III.,  IV.) 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  special  difficulties,  under  which 
the  work  of  reform  has  had  to  be  carried  on  in  Egypt 
during  the  past  decade.  The  two  following  chapters 
(V".  and  VI.)  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  that  work.  The  five  succeeding  chapters 
(VII. -XI.)  describe  some  of  its  more  important  details. 
The  three  final  chapters  (XIL-XIV.)  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  influences,  foreign  or  native,  which 
have  been  iavoarable  or  unfavourable  to  the  work,  and 
of  the  prospects  of  its  progress  in  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  a  subject  without 
occasionally  expressing  opinions ;  but  most  distinctly  my 
object  is  not  to  propound  my  personal  opinions — a  matter 
of  very  small  moment  It'  is  to  give  an  accurate  sketch 
of  a  most  complicated  problem,  a  true  account  of  an 
interesting  piece  of  history.  I  have  not  worried  the 
reader  by  quoting  authorities,  but  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  verify  every  statement,  either  by  reference  to 
published  records,  or  by  careful  consultation  of  men 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  several 
departments  of  government.  Mistakes  there  may  be 
but  they  are  assuredly  not  due  to  a  desire  to  twist  or 
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conceal  facta  in  favour  of  any  particular  view,  however 
strongly  I  may  hold  it.  If  the  facts  will  not  support  it, 
perish  the  view  !  Magis  arnica  Veritas.  My  aim  ia  not 
to  influence,  but  to  inform — not  polemical,  but  didactic. 
Didactic !  If  ever  a  writer  damned  himaelf  at  the 
very  outset,  I  would  seem  to  have  done  so  by  using 
that  word.  But  I  am  reassured  by  the  inexorcisable 
quality  of  interest  attaching  to  everything  Egyptian. 
Didactic  is  generally  synonymous  with  dull,  but  Egypt 
and  duluess  are  incompatible  ideas.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
tile  pitfalls  of  the  Egyptian  administrator,  that  serious 
things  constanUy  wear  such  comic  aspects.  He  is  so 
frequently  reminded  of  Offenbach,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  realize  that  he  is  not  playing  in  Opera  Boaffe, 
but  making  history. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  "  firman "  incident  of  last 
spring.  It  was  important  that  the  new  Khedive  should 
receive  afirman  &om  the  Sultan  confirming  his  authority, 
very  important  that  he  should  receive  one  couched  in 
proper  terms.  Jurists  might  contend  that,  with  or 
without  a  formal  investiture,  Abbas  IX.  was,  de  jv/re  as 
well  as  de  facto,  EJiedive  of  Egypt  from  the  moment  of 
his  father's  death.  But  the  fact  remained  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population,  the  Khedive 
was  only  half  a  Khedive  until  he  had  obtained  the 
special  and  personal  recognition  of  the  Sultan,  not  merely 
by  telegram,  but  in  the  solemn  traditional  form.  The 
protracted  negotiations  over  the  despatch  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  firman  were  therefore  political  business  of 
a  really  serious  kind.  But  their  external  aspect  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

For  weeks  the  quidnuncs  of  Cairo — and  their  name 
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is  legion,  and  they  are  the  most  feather-brained  members 
of  their  genus  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  world — were 
electrified  by  a  ccoistant  succession  of  conflicting  reports 
as  to  the  whereabouts  and  the  tenour  of  the  much- 
expected  document.  It  had  started.  It  had  not  started. 
It  had  received  orders  to  start  It  really  would  have 
started,  but  the  caligraphy  had  at  the  last  moment  been 
found  to  be  defective,  and  the  Sultan,  who  was  very 
particular  about  caligraphj  in  papers  of  this  importance, 
bad  commanded  it  to  be  written  over  again.  And  so  on 
ad  infi.fixt'u/m.,  every  fresh  move  being  underlined  by  the 
suggestion  of  some  dark  diplomatic  manoeuvre,  till  quiet 
people  began  to  regard  the  firman  as  a  sort  of  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  the  British  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to 
salute  its  arrival,  steamed  off  and  left  it  to  come  or  stay 
away  as  it  pleased.  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  it 
really  had  started,  bat  only  to  encounter  on  its  way 
those  British  men-of-war,  the  honour  of  whose  escort 
the  Turkish  Envoy  seemed  so  anxious  to  avoid,  and  to 
be  greeted  on  its  arrival  at  Alexandria  by  the  presom- 
ably  unwelcome  compliment  of  their  exultant  salute. 
So  the  great  State  Document  did  come  at  last,  but  by 
the  time  of  its  coming  not  the  gravest  diplomatist  in 
Cairo  could  hear  the  word  "  firman "  without  some 
twitching  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 

But  even  then  the  comedy  was  not  over;  the  second 
and  the  third  acts  were  Htill  to  come.  No  sooner  had 
the  firman  reached  Cairo  than  dark  rumours  began  to 
spread  abroad  that  this  momentous  document,  which  it 
had  taken  so  much  time  and  trouble  t«  procure,  was 
after  all  not  everything  that  it  ought  to  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  these 
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ramootB  were  true.  The  firman  had  been  "  doctored," 
aod  it  required  all  the  promptitude  and  firmness  of 
the  British  Consul-Qenenj  in  Cairo,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  British  and  pro-British  diplomacy  elsewhere,  to  get 
the  error  put  right.  That  ^;aiD  was  important  basiness, 
but  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  substance  of  the 
business,  bat  with  its  humorous  externals.  The  firman 
had  come,  hut  it  was  in  a  bag,  and  nobody  dare  open 
that  b(^  lest  the  contents  should  prove  a  disagreeable 
surprise.  The  solemn  beurer,  a  Turkish  dignitary  of  the 
highest  rank  and  most  tremendous  achievements,  was 
appealed  to,  to  reassure  the  ansions  Egyptian  Qovem- 
ment  as  to  the  purport  of  the  fateful  instrument.  With 
eloquent  expressions  of  infinite  regret,  the  Envoy  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  satisfy  this  apparently  modest 
request.  He  was  a  soldier,  he  said,  and  not  a  politician ; 
it  was  not  for  him  to  inquire  into  the  intentions  of  his 
august  Imperial  Majesty,  hut  only  to  see  that  the  docU' 
ment  containing  the  expression  of  those  intentions  was 
safely  delivered  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined. 
Yes ;  that  was  all  very  well,  but  might  he  not  neverthe- 
less be  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  document  f 
No  ;  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  not.  Had  he  not 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it  ?  No ;  a  copy  had 
indeed  been  prepared  for  him,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
late  in  delivery,  and  he  could  not  delay  the  hour  of  his 
departure. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  absurdity  of  this  vmpaaae. 
And  there  things  might  have  remained  to  this  day  and 
hour — the  grave  ambassador  bowing  oyer  his  bag,  and 
its  equally  grave  consignee  declining  to  open  it — had  not 
the  activity  of  the  diplomatists  behind  the  scenes  finally 
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found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  As  a  rceuit  of  their 
exertions,  a  curtly  worded  telegram  was  hastily  de- 
spatched to  the  Khedive  by  the  Porte.  This  informal 
message  modified  in  an  essential  particular  the  terms  of 
the  carefiUly  drafted  firman,  and  gave  back  ungraciously 
with  the  left  hand  what  it  had  been  sought  deliberately 
to  abstract  with  the  right.  And  then  at  last  the  bag 
could  be  opened,  and  with  much  pomp  and  circnmstaoce 
the  firman — a  gorgeous  parchment — was  read  before 
asBBmbled  Cairo,  on  the  steps  of  Abdin  Palace.  And 
so,  at  the  same  place  and  hour,  was  the  telegram — a 
flimsy  little  piece  of  paper.  Tet  so  perfect  was  the 
command  of  countenance  possessed  by  all  the  actors 
in  the  splendid  ceremony,  that  no  uninitiated  witness 
would  for  one  moment  have  suspected  the  substantial 
contradiction,  or  even  noticed  the  formal  incongruity,  of 
the  two  documents. 

There  still  remained  a  farcical  afterpiece  connected 
with  the  payment  of  fees  for  this  colossal  comedy.  These 
fees  had  been  carefully  stipulated  beforehand  by  the 
Porte,  were  magnanimously  refused  on  the  spot  by  its 
Envoy,  but  had,  nevertheless,  some  weeks  afterwards 
to  be  quietly  sent  to  Constantinople.  For  the  stately 
Turkish  Qovemment,  even  in  that  moment  of  highest 
dudgeon  and  proudest  reserve,  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  six  thousand  pounds  of  ready  money. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  seemingly  disproportionate  length 
upon  this  singular  incident,  the  reason  is,  not  that  I 
overrate  its  individual  importance,  but  that  the  element 
of  the  serio-comic,  of  which  it  is  such  a  brilliant  in- 
stance, plays  80  constant  and  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  drama  of  Egyptian  politics.    It  is  one  of  the  para- 
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doxes  of  whicb  that  drama  is  full,  that  things  must 
not  be  taken  otherwise  than  senously  because  they  are 
saperBcially  ridiculons.  It  is  this  curious  combination 
of  external  absurdity  and  deep  underlying  importance 
which  g^vea  its  peculiar  piquan<7  to  the  whole  Egyptian 
problem. 

Whether  I  shall  succeed  in  rendering  that  problem 
dear  and  intelligible,  the  succeeding  chapters  must 
show ;  bnt  I  hardly  believe  that  any  want  of  skill  on 
my  part  can  be  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  uninterest- 
ing. The  Egyptian  question  of  to-day  has  many  sides, 
and  can  be  viewed  in  many  aspects.  Perhaps  there  are 
hardly  two  people  in  the  world  who  would  entirely 
agree  in  their  statement  of  it ;  but  there  are  at  least 
two  things  which  may  be  asserted  with  regard  to  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  It  has  one  radical  defect 
— that  it  is  never  simple;  it  has  one  ineradicable 
charm — that  it  is  never  commonplace. 
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On  September  13,  1882,  the  British  army  under  Sir 
Garnet  Wolaeley  atonned  the  earthworks  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  and  with  one  brilliant  dash  scattered  to  the 
winds  the  forces  and  the  hopes  of  "  Ahmed  Arabi,  the 
Egyptian."  Nine-tenths  at  le&at  of  the  so-called  "  rebel " 
army  were  only  too  delighted  at  the  opportuidty  of 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  their  uniforms,  of  don- 
ning once  more  with  all  haste  their  "  galabias  "  of  blue 
cotton  and  returning  to  the  unconstrained  life  and 
patient  labour  in  their  beloved  'fields,  which  were  so 
much  more  congenial  to  them  than  the  duties  and  the 
dangers  of  military  service.  The  next  day,  September  14, 
two  squadrons  of  British  cavalry  reached  Cairo.  Tbey 
had  ridden  straight  across  the  desert,  some  forty  miles, 
and  both  men  and  horses  were  nearly  dead  from  fatigue, 
yet  the  citadel  and  city,  though  occupied  by  a  strong 
body  of  Arabi's  troops,  surrendered  without  a  show  of 
resistance.  The  "rebellion"  was  at  an  end.  Our  busi- 
neas  in  Egypt  seemed  already  all  but  finished. 

How  ironical,  as  we  look  back  upon  it  over  the  ten 
past  years  of  ceaseless  and  still  far  from  completed 
effort,  appears  now  that  confident  anticipation  of  an 
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early  end  to  onr  infcerrentioD  I  We  had  gone  to  Egypt 
professedly  with  no  other  object  than  to  "restore  order," 
nor  can  there  be  the  smallest  donht  o£  the  absolute  h<ma, 
fidea  of  that  profession.  It  is  not  surprising  if  certain 
foreign  critics,  judging  our  intentions  by  our  acts, 
regarded  our  armed  interference  as  the  much-desired 
result  for  which  Great  Britain  had  long  been  scheming, 
and  which  her  previous  hesitations  had  been  deliberately 
calculated  to  render  necessary.  Nor  have  subsequent 
events  failed  to  add  plausibility  to  this  insinuation.  The 
theory  13  ingenious,  yet  never  was  ingenious  cynicism 
more  utterly  wide  of  the  truth.  No  one,  who  remem- 
bers the  character  of  the  British  Qovemment  of  that 
day,  or  the  profound  distaste  of  foreign  enterprise  which 
animated  the  bulk  of  its  followers,  can  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  avoid  any  fresh  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Sgypti  much  more  tiie  tremendous  step  of  military 
occupation.  But  the  English  Government  and  people 
were  swept  along  in  spite  of  themselves  by  the  current 
of  events.  First,  the  desire  to  humour  France  and  keep 
in  step  with  the  forward  policy  of  M.  Gftmbetta,  then 
the  fearfully  rapid  spread  of  popular  and  religious 
excitement  in  Egypt,  brought  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  cult  of  laissez  faire  was  no  longer  possible 
even  to  its  most  faithful  votaries. 

Here  was  a  country,  the  very  centre  of  the  world, 
the  great  highway  of  nations,  a  country  which  during 
the  last  half-century  had  been  becoming  ever  more  and 
more  an  appanage  of  Europe,  in  which  thousands  of 
European  lives  and  millions  of  European  capital  were 
at  stake,  and  in  which  of  all  European  nations  Great 
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Britain  waa,  by  virtue  of  its  enormoas  direct  trade 
and  still  more  enormous  transit  trade,  the  most  deeply 
interested.  And  this  country,  which  the  common  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  all  the  Fowera  had  Just  drained  from 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  was  now  threatened,  not  with 
banki-uptcy  merely,  but  with  a  reign  of  blank  barbarism. 
I  know  that  many  people  held  at  that  time,  a  few  per- 
haps hold  even  now,  that  the  fears  which  were  excited 
by  the  massacres  of  Alexandria  and  Tanta,  and  by  the 
general  dissolution  of  Egyptian  society  in  the  early 
summer  of  1882,  were  exaggerated.  But  subsequent 
experience  has  proved  to  absolute  demonstration  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  So  far  from  being  exaggerated, 
the  fears  which  were  universal  at  that  moment  perhaps 
fell  even  short  of  the  danger  which  was  actually  im- 
pending. In  any  case,  the  state  of  disorder  already 
reached  was  of  the  extremest  gravity.  European 
property  was  no  longer  safe ;  European  blood,  including 
that  of  a  number  of  our  own  countrymen,  had  already 
been  shed.  There  was  every  symptom  of  further 
violence,  not  only  to  all  Europeans,  but  to  all  Christiana. 

)Face  to  face  with  this  Mghtful  emergency,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  looked  to  the  European  Concert ;  it 
;  looked  to  Turkey ;  it  looked  in  the  last  resort  to  com- 
'  bined  action  with  France,  to  avert  the  otherwise  inevit- 
able duty  of  independent  interference.  But  the  flame 
of  anarchy  spread  too  fast  for  the  slow  movements  of 
diplomacy.  No  one  else  was  ready  or  willing  to  strike 
at  once.  So  at  the  very  last  moment  the  country, 
which  after  all  had  the  greatest  interest  at  stake,  the 
country  which,  by  virtue  of  its  position  outside  eon- 
tnnental  complications,  had  least  to  risk  by  acting,  and 
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which  owing  to  its  command  of  the  sea  was  best  able  to 
act  quickly,  was  nolene  voleris  obliged  to  bell  the  cat. 
Aud  when  at  last  we  had  overcome  our  conscientious,  if 
ill-timed  hesitancy,  our  action  was  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion prompt  and  effective.  Let  it  always  he  remembered 
that  Qreat  Britain  did  save  Egypt  from  anarchy,  and 
all  European  nations  interested  iu  Egypt  &om  incal- 
culable losses  in  blood  and  treasure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  deep  dishonour  which  those  losses,  foreseen  and  yet 
unhindered,  would  have  brought  on  civilized  man- 
kind. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  justify  Qreat  Britain's 
intervention  in  1882.  This  book  is  concerned  with  the 
consequences  of  that  intervention,  not  with  the  inter- 
venti(Hi  itself.  But  there  is  one  theory  in  connection 
with  it  (a  page  in  the  ever-fascinating  volume  of  specula- 
tions about  what  might  have  been,  if  something  had  not 
been  done  that  was  done)  to  which  it  may  be  well  to 
devote  a  brief  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  theory  that, 
if  tiiere  had  been  no  foreign  intervention,  if  Egypt  had 
been  left  to  herself  to  work  out  her  own  salvation,  the 
Arabifit  movement  would  have  ended  in  substituting  a 
new  and  better  order  for  that  which  it  sought  to  destroy. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  that,  even  if  such  a  consumma- 
tion had  been  possible,  the  civilized  world  would  have 
been  justi&ed  in  tolerating  the  appalling  amount  of 
destruction — destruction  of  many  precious  and  invaluable 
things  as  well  as  of  much  inveterate  evil — which  would 
have  been  inevitable  in  the  process.  But  I  go  further, 
and  maintain  confidently  that  such  a  consummation  was 
never  in  the  range  of  possibility  at  all  The  Arabist 
movement  possessed  great  destructive  force,  but  it  had 
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not  within  itself  the  elements  necessaiy  for  the  conBtruc- 
tion  of  anything  enduring. 

The  assertion  just  made  does  not  imply  any  wholesale 
coudemiistion  of  Arahi  aad  bis  associates.  It  is  possible 
to  approve  their  aims,  and  yet  to  disbelieve  entirely  in 
their  capacity  to  carry  them  out.  Their  objects,  or 
rather  their  first  objects  (for  as  the  movement  grew  its 
spirit  rapidly  deteriorated),  were  neither  nnreasonable 
nor  blameworthy.  It  was  natural  that  the  non-Turkish 
officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  should  resent  the  constant 
preference  shown  for  their  fellow-officers  belonging  to 
the  narrow  Turkish  oligarchy,  which  has  so  little  claim 
to  the  affection  of  the  Egyptian  people.  It  was  natural 
that,  when  this  agitation,  originating  in  a  mere  fight 
between  opposing  military  coteries,  had  swollen  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  "  National  movement,"  it  should  direct 
its  attention  and  its  attacks  towards  the  gross  abuses 
arising  out  of  the  privileged  position  of  foreignera 
These  abuses,  redounding  as  they  do  to  the  profit 
of  the  worst  sort  of  Europeans  and  quasi-European 
Levantines,  are  even  now,  as  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
occasion  to  see  hereafter,  one  of  the  severest  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  Bat  in  the  latter  days  of  Ismail 
they  had  grown  to  perfectly  frightful  proportions.  The 
European  concessioQ'hunter  and  loan-monger,  the  Greek 
publican  and  pawnbroker,  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  money- 
lender and  land-grabber,  who  could  always  with  ease 
obtain  the  "protection"  of  some  European  Power, 
had  battened  on  the  E^ptian  Treasury  and  the  poor 
Egyptian  cultivator  to  an  almost  incredible  ext^it  In 
a  very  great  measure,  then,  there  was  reason  in  this 
onslaught  upon   European  privilege,  and   even   in   the 
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ominoos  and  misleading  watch-ciy  of  "  %7pt  for  the 
Egyptians."  ^~ 

But  Egypt  is  too  delicate  and  too  complicated  a 
problem  for  the  application  of  any  "  cry,"  any  of  those 
crude  generalities  dear  to  the  heart  of  demagogues.  The 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  Earopeanaand  European 
influence  inclnded  not  only  all  that  was  worst,  bat  all 
that  was  best  in  Egypt,  not  only  the  evil  cohorts  of 
trickery,  usury,  and  oppression,  but  all  the  most  powerful 
instmmenta  of  reform,  education,  and  progress.  If  the 
abuse  of  European  privilege  is  the  bane  of  Egypt, 
European  influence  of  the  legitimate  kind  is  the  main- 
spring of  improvement.  European  usury  has  gone  near 
to  ruin  the  country,  but  of  European  capital,  wisely 
applied,  it  stands  in  quite  peculiar  need.  The  exclusion 
of  Europeans,  ay,  and  even  of  the  more  detested  but 
still  useful  Eastern  -Christians  and  Jews,  who  also  have 
their  necessaiy  place  in  Egyptian  society,  would  have 
meant  the  exclusion  of  half  the  wealth,  and  of  far  more 
than  half  the  intelligence  and  enterprise,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  refonning  energy  and  initiative  which  the 
country  possessed. 

And  this  crusade  was  got  up  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  better  European  influences  wore  steadily 
triumphing  over  the  worse,  and  when,  under  the  bene- 
ficent guidance  of  the  Dual  Control,  the  country  was 
gradually  entering  upon  the  path  of  pure,  economical, 
and  equitable  administration.  Bat  how  could  absolutely 
uneducated  menlikeArabi  and  his  associates  be  expected 
to  make  these  fine  distinctions  7  How,  even  if  they 
apprehended  them  themselves,  could  they  have  brought 
them   home  to  the  fanatical  schoolmen  and    ignorant 
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peasants  who  were  their  warmeat  sapportera  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Arabist  movement  passed  with 
frightfdl  rapidity  &om  a  protest  gainst  the  ahose  of 
European  inflaence  to  an  attack  upon  that  influence  in 
eveiy  form ;  and  it  was  passing  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  arrested  into  an  attack  not  only  upon  everything 
European,  but  upon  everything  Christian.  The  ever- 
smouldering  hatred  of  Moslem  for  Copt  had  been  stirred 
into  flame,  and  in  another  month  the  half-million  and 
upwards  of  native  Christians  of  Egypt,  including  many 
of  its  richest  and  most  intelligent  inhabitant,  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  their  hated  rivals,  the  Synacs, 
and  have  swelled  the  list  of  the  proscribed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Arabi,  or  even  his  abler 
associate  and  evil  genius,  Mahmnd  Sami,  ever  intended 
or  approved  these  excesses  of  the  revolution,  of  which 
they  were  the  originators  and  remained  to  the  last  the 
nominal  chiefa  It  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  their 
programme  to  r^enerate  society  on  the  ruins  of  all  its 
most  capable  and  progressive  elements,  whether  native 
or  foreign.  They  were  like  the  magician's  apprentice 
who  could  evoke  genii,  yet  could  not  control  them  when 
evoked.  But  can  it  for  one  moment  be  believed  that 
the  unaided  forces  of  poverty  and  £Euiaticism,  stimulated 
by  a  smarting  sense  of  past  oppression,  and  uncontrol- 
lable even  by  their  original  leadera,  would  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  strong  popular  government,  of  which 
certain  visionaries  had  the  vanity  to  dream  ? 

How  far  the  National  party  was  from  such  a  goal, 
is  shown  by  the  intrigues  with  the  Sultan,  the  nervouB 
dntching  at  Turkish  aid,  which  form  such  a  curious 
feature  in  the  later  developments  of  Arabi's  pdicy.    The 
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first  idea,  aud  one  of  the  eoaiidest,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
National  movemeut,  waa  the  deaire  to  root  up  the  npaa 
tree  of  Turkish  predominance.  And  yet,  before  tiiat 
movement  had  achieved  anything  positive,  its  leader, 
tossed  about  like  a  rudderless  boat  in  the  storm  which 
he  had  raised,  was  seeking  to  propitiate  Constantinople. 
Can  there  be  a  more  cooclusive  proof  that  he  was  wholly 
powerless  to  carry  out  bis  own  programme  j  that  the 
revolution,  left  to  itself,  would  not  have  resulted  in  a 
new  and  better  order,  bnt  only,  after  a  fearfully  destruc- 
tive reign  of  terror,  in  a  new  and  severer  form  of  the 
old  slavery  ?  The  last  state  of  the  house  would  have 
been  worse  than  the  first,  while  everything  valuable  in 
it  would  have  been  smashed  to  pieces  in  order  to  arrive 
at  that  dismal  conclusion. 

No;  the  objects  which  the  Egyptian  National  party 
had  in  view — the  original  and  sound  objects — were  not 
to  be  achieved  by  the  feeble  agitators  who  led,  or  by  the 
ignorant  populace  who  composed  it.  They  were  destined, 
by  one  of  the  strangest  ironies  of  fate,  to  be  slowly 
realized  under  the  auspices  of  the  foreign  Lnvadera  who 
BO  unceremoniously  ext»nguished  Arabi  and  all  bis  works. 
Many  of  England's  reforms  in  the  Nile  valley  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  ideal  which  the  National  party  had  at 
heart.  The  only  effective  Arabisfs  Egypt  has  ever  known 
are  some  of  the  British  officials  in  the  Egyptian  service. 

But  to  return  to  our  famous  policy  of  "  restoring 
order,"  or,  as  the  more  official  version  put  it,  "restoring 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive."  It  is  clear  that  this  was 
not  merely  our  professed,  but  our  true  and  only  object. 
Vet  we  were  very  far  at  the  time  from  realiidng  all  that 
it  implied.    The  restoration  of  authority  may  be  an  easy 
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or  a  diffictUt,  a  short  or  a  very  protracted  business, 
according  to  the  natare  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
caused  authority  to  be  upset  Power,  however  strong 
and  well-established,  is  liable  to  accidents.  A  mob  may 
temporarily  possess  itself  of  a  quarter  of  the  most 
civilized  city.  A  rebellion  having  little  real  root  in 
popular  feeling  may,  as  in  1745,  achieve  a  local  and 
temporary  success,  even  against  an  essentially  sound 
and  mighty  government.  In  such  cases  the  restoration 
of  authority  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  When 
once  the  police  have  got  the  better  of  the  mob,  when 
once  the  rebel  army  has  been  defeated,  eveiything 
returns  rapidly,  and  almost  of  itself,  to  its  original 
condition.  But  the  case  is  very  different  where  the 
coUapse  of  authority  comes  from  within ;  where  its  over- 
throw is  due,  not  to  the  strength  or  suddenness  of  Uie 
attack,  but  to  inherent  weakness;  where  the  riot,  the 
rebellion,  or  whatever  the  proximate  cause  of  disaster 
may  be,  is  not  the  real  cause,  but  merely  one  of  the 
results,  merely  an  acute  symptom,  of  a  deep-seated 
malady.  Those  who  would  "  restore  order "  after  such 
a  collapse  cannot  content  themselves  with  the  removal 
of  the  symptom.  They  must  go  deeper  and  seek  to 
cure  the  disease. 

Such  was  the  case  of  Egypt  after  the  tremendous 
breakdown,  of  which  Arabi  aud  his  mutinous  soldiers 
were  the  instruments,  bat  inner  rottenness  of  long  stand- 
ing the  real  cause.  The  system  of  government  which 
had  been  bowled  over  like  a  nine-pin  by  the  feeble  arms 
of  Arabi  and  his  associates,  weakest  though  far  from  worst 
of  rebels,  could  not  be  "  restored "  by  simply  being  re- 
erected.    No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  are 
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the  most  easily  governed  people  in  the  world ;  yet  even 
in  tbe  Nile  valley  government  must  rest  on  some  force, 
material  or  moral — on  popular  conseDt  or  on  obedient 
bayonets,  or,  at  veiy  least,  on  tbat  strange  prestige,  the 
"divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  which,  especially 
io  the  East,  sometimes  preserves  for  many  years  a 
despotism  from  which  alt  real  vitaUty  has  departed. 
But  the  government  of  Egypt  which  Arab!  upset  hod 
possessed  none  of  these  indispensable  supports.  The 
native  ruling  class  was  vicious  and  incapable.  The 
coantry  teemed  with  officials,  but  few,  very  few  of 
them  were  men.  Tyrannous  to  the  weak,  they  quailed 
before  tbe  slightest  threat  of  lawlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  strong.  And  from  strong  and  weak  alike  they 
readily  accepted  bribes,  to  pervert  justice  or  neglect 
dnty. 
J'  Nor  was  tbe  administration  as  much  strengthened  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  lai^ge  brigade  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  imported  into  it.  They  were  often  ill- 
chosen,  and  even  when  honest  and  capable  they  lacked 
influence.  While  their  numbers  excited  native  complaint, 
they  were  unable,  under  tbe  then  existing  conditions,  to 
effect  anch  an  amount  of  improvement  as  would  have 
jostdfied  their  presence,  and  gradually  allayed  the  dis- 
content arising  from  their  introduction.  The  needs  of 
the  public  Treasury,  loaded  with  a  gigantic  debt,  were 
such  that  the  administration,  which  had  to  raise  enor- 
mous taxes  to  provide  for  those  needs,  could  not  in  any 
case  have  been  popular.  But  when  to  grievous  necessary 
taxation  were  added  the  still  greater  burdens  resulting 
from  official  incompetence,  injustice,  and  corruption,  there 
resulted  a  degree  of  misery  and  oppression  which  even  in 
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the  patient  Eaat  could  not  but  engender  a  spirit  of 
revolt. 

The  Govemmrait  was  thus  clearly  devoid  of  one  great 
possible  mainstay  of  authority — popalar  support,  or 
acquiescence.  But  bow  was  it  off  for  material  force  7 
The  army  was  recruited  from  the  poorest  and  most  op- 
pressed section  of  the  people,  and  was  shamefully  ill-used 
into  the  bai^ain.  Its  ofBcers,  wbo  were  themselves  partly 
taken  from  the  peasant  class,  had  been  in  arrears  of  pay 
for  years,  and  when  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  state  necessitated  the  dismiss^  of  a  lai^  number 
of  tbem,  they  were  allowed  to  go  without  either  the  back 
pay  or  the  pension  to  'which  they  were  entitled.  Such 
treatment  infallibly  bred  disloyalty.  Had  the  army  at 
least  been  justly  dealt  with  and  consequently  trast- 
worthy,  the  Government  might  have  despised  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  deeply  wronged  but  most  submissive  people. 
As  the  case  actually  stood,  the  army  itself  was  the  chief 
source  of  danger. 

There  remained,  then,  only  prestiga  But  the  personal 
prestige  of  the  Khedive,  at  one  time  enormous,  had 
greatly  declined  in  the  years  preceding  1882.  Ismail, 
indeed,  had  been  all-po'werful,  and  even  when  in  his 
later  years,  owing  to  his  impecuniosity  and  bad  &ith, 
and  the  growing  interference  of  the  European  Powers 
which  his  misgoveroment  necessitated,  real  power  was' 
slipping  &om  hia  grasp,  he  still  managed  to  maintain  the 
semblance  and  the  terror  of  it.  Foreign  Envoys  might 
bully,  or  foreign  residents  begin  to  laugh  at  him,  but 
there  were  very  few  natives,  and  they  men  of  exceptional 
courage  and  character,  who  did  not  quail  before  him  to 
the  very  latest  day  of  his  reign.    But  his  better  son  was 
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in  a  very  different  position.  He  succeeded  to  weakoesa, 
and  with  all  his  excellent  qualities,  qualities  which  at  a 
later  date  and  under  fairer  auspices  were  of  untold  value 
to  his  countiy,  Tewfik  Pasha  was  not  the  man  to  restore 
by  his  own  unaided  personality  that  awe  of  the  Khedivial 
name,  which  circumstances  had .  so  greatly  impured. 
The  people  had  seen  his  dreaded  father  deposed  without 
a  struggle  by  the  fiat  of  the  Forte.  They  saw  the  son 
subjected,  from  the  very  moment  of  his  accession,  to  the 
tutelage  of  foreign  Powers.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
8sy  that  even  these  successive  blows  entirely  destroyed 
the  halo  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  tiie 
Egyptian  populace  encircles  the  awful  figure  of 
"  Efiendina."  But  that  halo  certainly  shone  with  much 
diminished  lustre.  A  prestige  which,  if  not  wholly 
destroyed,  had  at  least  been  very  seriously  impaired, 
was  not  alone  sufficient  to  bolster  up  authority,  when 
everything  else  that  could  have  supported  it  was 
wanting. 

What  under  these  circumatauces  were  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  "  restoration  of  order  "  ?  Two  courses 
were  possible.  We  might  have  elected  to  create  mere 
external  tranquillity,  to  ignore  all  the  deep-rooted  evils 
which  had  undermined  tiie  Egyptian  government,  by 
first  ruining  the  Egyptian  people,  and  to  set  up,  through 
the  aid  of  foreign  janissaries,  a  stron;^  ruthless  despotism, 
ready  to  trample  without  compunction  on  the  festering 
mass  of  miseiy  and  disaffection.  That  sort  of  order 
would  probably  have  lasted  for  a  time ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  foreign  janissaries  could  have  been  counted  upon — a 
somewhat  doubtful  matter.  For  evidently  no  civilized 
government  would  have  lent  its  troops  for  such  a  purpose. 
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Beconrse  must  have  been  had  to  Turkey,  or  to  merce- 
naries hired  in  Tarkey,  and  what  permanent  reliance 
could  haTe  heen  placed  upon  these  1  Bat  even  with 
a  faithful  Pnetorian  guard  the  system  could  not  have 
lasted  long,  for  it  would  have  involved  a  d^ree  of 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  devastation  that  may  still  be 
possible  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  but  that  would  not 
have  been  permanently  tolerated  in  a  country  which, 
with  its  large  number  of  European  residents  and  swarms 
of  foreign  touriste,  lives,  so  to  speak,  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  civilized  mankind.  But  if  we  shrank  from 
this  barbarous  policy,  if  we  determined  to  base  order, 
not  upon  mere  external  force,  but  upon  internal  stability, 
then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  reconstruct  radically 
the  whole  administrative  machine,  to  overhaul  the 
government  in  all  its  branches,  to  stamp  out  the  cor- 
ruption which  lay  at  the  root  of  Egypt's  misfortunes, 
and  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens  at  least  some  elementary 
form  of  justice.  That  was  the  second  and  the  better 
way  of  restoring  order,  but  it  implied  long  years  of 
toilsome  effort,  a  difficult  and  an  invidious  task. 

Which  of  the  two  courses  were  we  to  choose  ?  For 
any  civilized  and  Christian  Power  the  answer  could 
not  be  doubtful.  It  was  the  less  doubtful  because  the 
more  humane  of  the  two  policies,  and  that  which  alone 
presented  any  hope  of  permanent  success,  had  already 
been  inaugurated  with  the  concurrence  and  co-operation 
of  Great  Britain.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  for 
nearly  two  years  before  the  rise  of  Arab!  the  worst 
excesses  of  E^ptian  misgovemment  had  already  been 
put  a  stop  to,  and  a  bold  beginning  made  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  reform.    The  coomiencement  of  the 
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administratiTe  regeneration  of  Egypt  dates,  not  irom 
the  British  Occupation,  hut  from  the  fall  of  Ismail  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Dual  Control*  Much  that  in 
thoee  early  years  was  only  tentatively  approached  has 
now  been  thoroughly  tackled,  and  large  new  fields  have 
been  broQght  within  the  range  of  reforming  activity. 
But  in  the  main  the  work  of  progress  in  Egypt  has 
followed  the  direction  ^ven  to  it  at  the  outset  by  De 
Bligni^res  and  Baring,  and  De  Bligni&res  and  Colvin.f 
The  reason  why  the  Control  failed  was  not  that  its 
methods  were  wrong,  but  that  it  had  no  force  behind  it. 
The  mere  &ct  of  its  existence  impaired  the  power,  by 
weakening  the  prestige,  of  the  native  Government,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Control  itself  lacked  material 
support.  Had  time  been  granted,  it  might  have  ended 
by  creating  for  the  Qovemment  a  new  source  of  strength 
in  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  people ;  but 
before  its  beneficent  infiuence  had  had  time  to  be  recog- 
nized, the  smash  came. 

Looking  back  now,  with  the  wisdom  derived  from 
subsequent  experience,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Control 
experiment  was  foredoomed  to  &ilure.  So  great  an  in^ 
terferenoe  with  native  authority,  however  necesaaiy  for 


•  Iniuil  vol  depoud  on  Jnne  26,  1879:  the  two  OontiolleTS,  De 
BliKniiret  and  HBJor  (enbaeqiieutlf  Sir  ETolyn)  Boring  took  office  in 
tlie  Bntnmn  of  tbe  tuue  year.  Sir  Etelyn  Baring,  whose  name  mnit 
neoewarily  w  often  ^ipear  In  theto  paget,  ia  now,  ainoe  June  latt.  Lord 
Cromer,  but  he  is  edll  bo  mnoti  better  known  nnder  bis  former  title,  and 
the  nsme  of  "ETolyn  BariDg"  ia  ta  indelibly  ftaioaiated  with  the 
Egyptian  hktory  of  the  last  ten  yean,  that  I  sIuiU  thcoaghoat  this  book 
•peak  of  him  tinder  that  name. 

t  Bir  Eveljn  Baring  left  Egypt  to  take  np  tho  port  o(  Finanoial 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India  in  1B80.  He  waa  ancoeeded  aa  Controller 
by  Sir  ADoUand  CoItIii. 
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ihe  rescue  of  the  oountiy,  was  not  justified,  if  the  inter- 
fering Powers  were  not  prepared  to  give  the  weakened 
native  QoTemuient  effective  matei-ial  asaistuice,  until 
such  time  as  the  prosperity  and  coutentmant,  which  the 
new  system  would  have  created  in  the  long  run,  hod 
made  that  assistance  superfluous.  Had  this  been  done, 
the  revolution,  with  all  its  destructive  consequences  and 
the  resulting  necessity  of  British  intervention,  might 
possibly  have  bean  avoided.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
interrupted  work  of  the  Dual  Control  was  now  to  be 
taken  up  under  more  favourable  auspices,  shielded  and 
stimulated  by  the  protecting  presence  of  British  power. 

This,  then,  and  no  less  than  this,  was  meant  by 
"restoring  order."  It  meant  reforming  the  Egyptian 
administration  root  and  branch.  Nay,  it  meant  more. 
For  what  was  tiie  good  of  recasting  the  system,  if  it  were 
left  to  be  worked  by  officials  of  the  old  type,  animated 
by  the  old  spirit  ?  "  Men,  not  measures "  is  a  good 
watch-word  anywhere,  but  to  no  conntry  is  it  more  pro- 
foundly applicable  than  to  B^ypt  Our  task,  therefore, 
included  something  more  than  new  principles  and  new 
methods.  It  ultimately  involved  new  men.  It  involved 
"the  education  of  the  people  to  know,  and  therefore 
to  expect,  orderly  and  honest  government — the  educati(m 
of  a  body  of  rulers  capable  of  supplying  it."  • 

•  "Britain'i  Work  In  Egypt,"    T.  4  A.  Oonatabls.    Edinburgh,  1892. 
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CHAPTER  IlL 

THE  TEILED  PBOTEOTOEi-TE. 


SccH  was  the  nature  of  the  task  we  undertook.  But 
ita  grim  immensity  dawned  very  slowly  on  the  British 
Qovemmeut  and  the  British  people.  In  fact,  it  is 
pretty  evident,  to  judge  from  many  utterances  which 
appear  about  Egypt  even  now,  that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  public  have  not  realized  it  up  to  the 
present  day.  Was  it  well  that  we  began  in  ignorance 
of  what  lay  b^ore  us?  It  is  possible  that,  had  we 
foreeeea  the  extent  of  the  liabilities  we  were  incurring, 
we  might  never  have  put  our  band  to  the  plough.  That 
would  have  been  a  misfortune  for  Egypt.  Whether  it 
would  have  been  in  the  long  run  any  real  relief  to 
Enghmd,  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  judge  when  they 
have  heard  me  out.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certfun 
that,  if  we  had  imderstood  from  the  beginning  the  extent 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  we  were  embarking,  and  had 
nevertheless  persisted  in  it,  much  time  would  have  been 
saved,  and  many  blunders  would  hare  been  avoided. 
Our  failure  to  giasp  the  situation  &om  tiie  first,  the 
uncertainty  of  our  aims,  the  consequent  tenbativeness 
end  vacillation  of  our  policy — these  have  all  along  been 
a  heavy  drag  upon  the  work  of  reform  in  Egypt    If, 
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in  apite  of  all,  fre  have  attained  a  laige  measure  of 
success,  that  result  haa  been  due  to  the  cbaracteristic 
tenacity  of  the  race,  to  the  business-like  way  in  which 
certain  SngUsbmen  on  the  spot  set  about  the  duty 
nearest  them  without  looking  to  right  or  left  It  has 
been  due  to  the  practical  instinct  which,  under  the 
teaching  of  experience,  haa  led  thetn,  and  especially  one 
of  them,  to  work  out  for  himself  and  his  country  some 
sort  of  coherent  and  definite  line  of  action  amid  the 
bewilderment  of  hot  fits  and  cold  £ta  at  home,  of 
alternate  orders  to  advance  and  retreat,  of  some  things 
rashly  begun  and  others  unwisely  neglected.  But  more 
of  this  hereafter. 

Let  me  recall  to  the  mind  of  my  readers  the  position 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  We  were  in 
absolute  possession  of  the  country.  We  had  smashed 
the  cJe  /octo  Government,  and  the  Qovemment  ds  jure 
was  a  phantom.  There  was  for  the  moment  no  authority 
but  that  of  our  army,  no  law  but  our  wilL  That  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  dear  up  this  sitnation  was 
evident,  but  what  t  Were  we  to  elect  for  the  right  of 
might  and  to  annex  the  coimtry  X  Oar  provious 
declarations  rendered  sudi  a  course  difficolt,  but,  even 
had  it  been  easy,  the  majonty  of  Englishmen  were 
profoundly  averse  to  it  Were  we  to  proclaim  a  Pro- 
tectorate, permanent  or  temporary  I  That  would  have 
been  less  difficult,  and  at  the  time  certainly  mne-teotha 
of  the  world  expected  such  a  dSnouement.  1  shrewdly 
suspect  that,  if  the  chancelleries  .of  the  Continent  were 
to  give  up  their  secrets,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of 
the  Powers  were  at  heart  in  favour  of  it  The  Euro- 
peans in  £^ypt,  just  saved  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth, 
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were  for  the  moment  almost  to  a  man  of  the  same  mind. 
As  late  as  April  4,  1883,  two  thon&and  six  hundred 
of  the  European  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  and  other 
towns,  representing  almost  all  the  European  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  the  country,  and  including  not  only 
Greeks,  Italians,  Qermans,  and  Austrians,  but  even 
some  Frenchmen,  presented  a  petition  to  Lord  Dufferin, 
praying  tiiat  the  British  Occupation  might  be  permanent. 
At  the  same  time,  a  similar  desire  was  expressed  in  a 
memorandum  from  the  American  Missionary  Society, 
perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  and  most  beneficent 
of  all  the  foreign  agencies  engaged  in  the  diffusion  of 
education  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe.  There  is  no  doubt, 
either  that  the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate  would 
at  that  time  have  been  most  popular  with  almost  all 
the  resident  foreigners,  or  that  our  refusal  to  establish 
it  subsequently  converted  into  enemies  many  of  those 
who  at  first  would  have  enthusiastically  welcomed  us. 

It  is  true  that  even  the  proclamation  of  a  Protec- 
torate would  have  been  very  little  in  keeping  with  the 
professions  under  cover  of  which  we  sent  out  our 
military  expedition.  But  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
fessions made  by  a  nation  in  the  act  of  going  to  war  is 
not  in  common  human  practice — whatever  ought  to  be 
t^e  case  in  an  ideal  world — apt  to  be  rigidly  exacted  of 
the  same  nation  at  the  moment  of  victory.  In  the  heat 
and  flurry  of  a  resort  to  arms,  and  under  the  natural 
impulse  to  justify  so  extreme  a  measure,  much  is  always 
promised,  which,  even  if  intended,  it  is  afterwards 
found  impossible  to  perform ;  and  such  non-performance 
is,  within  reasonable  limits,  readily  condoned  by  the 
public  opinion  of  mankind.     It  would  no  doubt  be 
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invidious  for  Great  Britain  to  proclaim  &  Protectorate 
over  Egypt  to-day.  But  it  is  not  80  much  the  declara- 
tiona  we  made  hefore  our  victory  as  their  constant 
reiteration  ever  since,  which  constitutes  the  ohstacle. 
At  the  end  of  1882,  such  a  step  was  not  only  almost 
universally  expected;  it  would  have  been  generally 
welcome.  The  British  Qovemment,  however — and  it 
is  fair  to  remember  that  in  this  respect  it  only  reflected 
the  unmistakable  trend  of  public  feeling — shrank  from 
BO  bold  a  course.  "  He  that  wills  the  end  moat  will  the 
means  "  ia  good  logic,  but  it  ia  not  the  logic  which,  in 
questions  of  imperial  policy,  has  as  yet  commended 
itself  to  the  British  people. 
I  If,  then,  we  were  not  going  to  annex,  and  not  going 
to  protect,  what  were  we  going  to  do  ?  Our  policy,  aa 
far  as  we  had  one,  was  laid  down  in  the  able  and 
memorable  despatch  which  Lord  Qranville  addressed  to 
the  Great  Powers  on  Jannary  3, 1S83.  "  Although  for 
the  present,"  says  that  document,  "a  British  force 
remains  in  Egypt  for  the  preservation  of  pablio 
tranquillity,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  of 
withdrawing  it  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  oiganization  of  proper  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Khedive's  authority  will  admit  of  it  In  the 
mean  time,  the  position  in  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  placed  towards  his  Highness,  imposes  tt^on 
them,  the  duty  of  giving  advice  wUk  the  object  of  secur- 
ing that  the  order  of  thiiiga  to  he  eataUithed  ahaU  be 
of  a  eati^actory  character,  aTid  posaeaa  the  demeftUs  of 
stahility  avid  progrese." 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  closely  at  this  famooa 
declaraUon.    In  it  the  Qovemment  of  Great  Britain 
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annoonced  its  object ;  "  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  things  possessing  the  elements  of  stability  and  pro- 
gress." What  tiiat  meant  we  have  seen,  though  at  the 
time  when  he  osed  the  phrase.  Lord  QranviUe  could 
perh^is  hardly  have  been  expected  to  see  it.  But  the 
British  Qovemment  at  the  same  time  indicated  the 
means  which  it  meant  to  employ  to  attain  that  object. 
It  was  to  be  obtained  by  "  giving  advice " — charming 
eaphemism  of  the  b^t  Oranvillian  brand.  For  the 
advice  of  an  armed  man  in  possession  of  yonr  property 
is  t^it  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  recommenda- 
tion; it  is  an  order.  And  so  Lord  Qranville  himself 
very  vigorously  interpreted  the  term  "  advice "  on  the 
first  important  occasion  on  which  the  Khedive  and  his 
HinisterB  seemed  disinclined  to  listen  to  their  English 
counsellors.  "  I  hardly  need  point  out,"  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  on  January  4,  1884,  "that  in 
important  questions,  where  the  administration  and 
safety  of  Egypt  are  at  stake,  it  is  indispensable  that  her 
Uajesty's  Government  should,  so  long  as  the  provisional 
occupation  of  the  country  by  English  troops  continues, 
be  assured  tiiat  the  advice  which,  after  full  consideration 
of  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment,  they  may 
feel  it  their  duty  to  tender  to  the  Khedive,  should  be 
followed.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian 
Ministers  and  Qovemors  of  provinces,  that  the  responsi- 
bility which  for  the  time  rests  on  England  obliges  her 
Majesty's  Qovernment  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  which  they  recommend,  and  that  it  will  be 
necessary  that  those  Ministers  and  Qovemors  who  do 
not  follow  this  course  should  cease  to  hold  their  offices." 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  plain  speakmg. 
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It  is  true  that  we  have  not  always  insisted  with  tbis 
amoant  of  energy  on  the  acceptance  of  our  advice,  even 
in  important  matters.  Uoreover,  there  has  never  been 
any  understanding  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Egypt,  or 
even  any  clear  idea  in  the  minds  of  British  statesmen 
themselves,  as  to  the  limits  within  which  our  right  of 
giving  authoritative  advice  should  be  exercised.  The 
same  matter  has  been  treated  by  us  at  one  time  as 
within  the  sphere  of  our  influence,  and  at  another  time 
as  without  it.  Certain  unlucky  questions  seem  destined 
to  be  permanently  half  in  and  half  out.  But,  however 
that  might  be,  the  mere  liability  to  have  advice  offered 
to  it,  which  on  certain  occasions  it  would  be  bound  to 
accept,  was  sufficient  to  place  the  Egyptian  Qovemment 
in  a  state  of  tutelage.  Thus  we  did  after  all  establish  a 
Protectorate  in  Egypt,  but  not  a  complete  or  legitimate 
one.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  Protectorate  which  we 
would  not  avow  ourselves,  and  therefore  could  not  call 
upon  others  to  recognize.  It  was  a  veiled  Protectorate 
of  uncertain  extent  and  indefiaite  duration  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  difficult  and  distant  object 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  criticize  thta 
policy,  much  less  to  condemn  it.  The  longest  way  round 
may  be  the  shortest  way  home,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  course  adopted  by  England  may  be  found  ultimately 
to  have  certain  advantages,  which  the  more  direct  and 
less  irritating  method  of  declaring  a  regular  Protectorate, 
permanent  or  temporary,  would  not  have  possessed.  All 
I  wish  to  point  out  now  is,  how  the  attainment  of  our 
object  of  setting  up  a  stable  order  of  things— compli- 
cated enough  in  any  case — was  rendered  enormously 
more  complicated  by  our  preference  for  an  incomplete 
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aod  informal  over  a  thorougb-going  and  proclaimed  Pro- 
tectorate. That  preference  would  have  increased  our 
difficulties  in  any  country.  It  increased  them  a 
hnndred-foJd  in  a  country  so  abnormal  aa  Egypt,  the 
independence  of  which  was  already  subject  to  restric- 
tions of  many  kinds.  I  fear  I  must  expand  at  some 
little  length  both  of  the  above  propositions. 

And  first  as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
English  and  Egyptian  Qovemments,  regarded  apart  fi-om 
the  international  shackles  previously  imposed  upon  the 
latter.  To  understand  the  delicat^  of  these  relations, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  methods  by  which  British 
influence  in  Egypt  is  exercised.  There  are  three  points 
to  be  considered ;  the  British  troops,  the  British  Consul- 
General,  and  the  British  officials  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice. The  position  of  each  of  these  presents  anomalies 
which  wotdd  be  impossible  anywhere  except  in  para- 
doxical I^ypt. 

The  British  troops  have,  of  course,  no  sort  of  status 
in  the  country.  They  are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Khe- 
dive, or  foreign  soldiers  invited  by  tiie  Khedive.  They 
are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  protecting  Fower,  since  there 
is  in  theory  no  protecting  Power.  In  theory  their  pre- 
sence is  an  accident,  and  their  character  that  of  simple 
visitors.  At  the  present  moment  they  are  no  longer, 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  of  vital  importance,  for 
their  numbers  have  been  repeatedly  reduced,  and  for 
several  years  past  they  have  not  exceeded,  and  do  not 
now  exceed,  three  thousand  men.  It  is  true  that  their 
presence  relieves  a  certain  portion  of  the  Egyptian  army 
from  duties  it  would  otherwise  have  to  perform,  and 
that,  if  the  British  troops  were  altogether  withdrawn,  the 
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number  of  Egyptian  soldiera  might  have  to  be  somewhat 
increaaed.  But  its  value  as  part  of  the  defenaive  forces 
of  the  country  does  not,  of  course,  constitute  the  re^ 
importance  and  meaning  of  the  British  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. It  is  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
predominaiLce  of  British  inflaeace,  of  the  special  interest 
tfiken  by  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  that  that 
army  is  such  an  important  element  in  the  present  situar 
tion.  Its  moral  effect  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
actual  strength.  The  presence  of  a  single  British  regi- 
ment lends  a  weight  they  would  not  otherwise  possess 
to  the  coonsels  of  the  British  Consul-Oeaeral.  Take  the 
troops  away,  and  you  must  either  run  the  risk  of  a 
decline  of  British  influence,  which  would  imperil  the 
work  of  reform,  or  devise,  for  a  time  at  least,  some  new 
and  equivalent  support  for  that  influence — a  problem  not 
perhaps  impossible,  but  certainly  difficult  of  solution. 

We  now  come  to  the  British  "Agent  and  Consul- 
General."  *  That  functionary  is,  like  any  other  British 
Minister  at  a  foreign  court,  the  authorized  exponent  of 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  English  Qovernment  to  the 
Qovernment  of  Egypt  His  position,  unlike  that  of  our 
troops,  is  a  normal  and  legitimate  one ;  but,  if  normal  in 
form,  it  is  even  more  anomalous  in  substance  than  any 
other  part  of  this  sbraDge  piece  of  political  mechanism. 
Formally  only  one  of  more  than  a  dozen  consuls-general, 
and  possessing  no  higher  attribute  or  authority  than  any 

*  Ths  fbll  title  of  Sir  Evelyn  Bering  (Lord  Cromer)  ia  "  Hiniatet 
Plenipotantlarr  uid  Coniul -General."  Borne  of  bU  oollacguea,  notably 
Uie  Fienchnuui,  have  the  same  rank.  The  rest  are  only  "  ConaoU- 
General,"  bnt  with  the  additional  appellation  of  "diplunatio  agents," 
which  indeed  beat  repreaeDta  their  true  character,  m  their  runotiuna  ate 
rathei  di^omatio  tiutD  ouoMilBr, 
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of  his  colleagues,  he  is  in  reality,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
wishes  of  vhat  is  in  reality  the  protecting  Power,  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  country  in  all  those  maitera — 
and  they  are  a  varying  number — which  the  protecting 
Power  chooses  for  tiie  moment  to  regard  as  calling  for 
tiie  exercise  of  its  c<mtroL  He  is  the  real,  hut  onpro- 
claimed,  arbiter  over  an  administrative  area  of  fluctuating 
dimensions — ^no  easy  position  to  fill  with  effectiveness 
and  without  of&nce.  Nor  has  that  position  been  ren- 
dered easier  by  the  fact  that,  on  two  occasions  since  the 
Occupation,  the  Constil-Qeneral  has  been  superseded,  in 
agreateror  less  degree,  by  Envoys  Extraordinary.  From 
November,  1882,  to  May,  1883,  the  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  Egyptian  afiaira  was  practically  transferred 
&om  the  Consul-Qeneral,  Sir  K  Malet,  to  Lord  Dufienn. 
From  November,  1885,  to  December,  1887,  that  respon- 
sibility was  divided  between  the  then  Consul-General, 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and  Sir  Henry  Dnimmond  Wolfi*.* 

It  remains  to  consider  the  British  officials  in  the 
Egyptian  service.  There  were  a  good  many  of  these 
before  l^e  days  of  the  Oecapation,  and  there  are  not  so 
many  more  now ;  but  of  course  the  Occupation  and  its 
consequences  have  entirely  altered  tiieir  position  and 
influeoce.  Here,  again,  we  must  distinguish  between 
fiction  and  fact  In  theory,  the  British  officials  of  the 
Khedive  are  jnst  like  bis  other  officials,  the  servants  of 
an  abaolttte  master,  as  liable  as  his  otiier  servants  to  be 
over-ruled  or  dismissed.  They  are  with  few  exceptions 
not  even  the  heads  of  their  respective  services,  hut  under 
*  If  I  do  not  ben  refer  to  the  miuion  of  Loid  NorlhbiDok  in  Sep- 
tember and  Ootober,  18S4,  it  is  beoanse  that  minion  wu  too  ahort,  uid 
ot  too  speoial  a  character,  to  be  Kgtttdcil  e«  a  BcrEouB  InTniiDD  upon  tlie 
snllioti^  of  tlie  Oamul-Oeoeral. 
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the  orders  of  native  Hinisters.  Bnt  thoogh  this  is  their 
formal  position,  and  though  tiie  form  is  moat  rigorously 
observed  by  the  British  officials  themselves,  no  Egyptian 
for  a  moment  forgets  that  these  men — his  colleagues,  in 
some  instance  his  subordinates — are  citizens  of  the  etate 
which  holds  Egypt  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  Their 
advice  is  not  like  ordinary  advice.  Their  dismissal  is 
not  to  be  lightly  thought  of — in  fact,  without  excep- 
tionally valid  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  alh 

A  further  anomaly  arises  from  tiie  relation  of  these 
British  Egyptian  officials  to  Uie  British  Consul-Qeneral. 
In  theory,  agun,  he  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than 
the  representative  of  any  foreign  Power  has  to  do  with 
'  the  servants  of  the  Qovemment  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
But,  as  a  matter  Ttf  fact,  the  Consul-General  is  engaged 
in  superintending  a  certain  work  of  internal  reform.  He 
is,  to  that  extent,  a  part  of  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
and  these  men  are  practicaUy  his  principal  instruments. 
Conceal  the  fact  as  you  please,  be  as  careful  as  you 
please  that  the  British  officials  shall  abide  by  the  stricteat 
official  decorum,  and  shall  try  to  forget  that  they  are  any- 
thing but  ordinary  members  of  tbe>  Egyptian  Adminis- 
tration ;  yet  it  is  but  human  nature  that  in  moments  of 
especial  difficulty  they  should  turn  to  their  Consul- 
General  for  guidance  and  support 

Is  it  necessary,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  explain  any 
further  how  the  indefiniteness  of  British  authority,  and 
the  irregular  methods  by  which  it  is  exercised,  inevitably 
increase  the  friction  which  must  in  any  case  arise  between 
two  Governments  standing  to  one  another  in  the  relations 
of  guardian  and  ward  ?  The  position  of  the  Egyptian 
Ministers  and  higher  officials  is  under  the  circnmstances 
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necessarily  a  trying  one.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  know 
what  tJbey  may  do  and  what  they  may  not;  where 
counsels  tendered  to  them  are  suggestions,  and  where 
they  are  commands.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  feel  any 
cordiality  towards  members  of  the  same  service  who 
may,  at  a  given  moment,  be  appealing  for  counsel  to  an 
outside  authority.  Where  they  are  themselves  at  heart 
cordially  with  ua,  their  position,  though  difficult,  may  not 
be  intolerable ;  but  where  they  are  at  heart  opposed  to 
the  policy  we  may  be  pursuing,  or  only  half  convinced  of 
its  wisdom,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should 
contentedly  accept  the  responsibility,  and  even  bear  the 
odium,  which  that  policy  may  in  a  particular  instance 
excite  among  the  majority  of  their  countrymen,  while  - 
all  the  time  they  feel  it  is  not  their  own. 

Moreover,  the  situation  is  one  which  offers  every  en- 
couragement to  diat  tendency  to  intrigue,  which  is  the 
besetting  vice  of  all  Eastern  statesmen.  The  Khedive, 
after  all,  is  the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  it  is  he  who 
must  ultimately  decide  whether  a  particular  measure 
shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted.  If  he  can  be  induced  to 
torn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposals  of  the  British  Agent, 
the  latter  is  checkmated.  The  idea  of  playing  off  his 
sovereign  against  his  foreign  taskmaster  is  thus  one 
which  lies  very  near  to  an  irritated  Egyptian  Premier. 
And  it  has  more  than  once  been  adopted,  though  never 
with  success.  Moreover,  there  is  always  the  last  hope, 
that  the  British  Agent  himself  may  be  going  beyond  his 
instructions,  and  that,  if  the  British  Qovemment  can 
only  be  got  at,  it  may  be  induced  to  disavow  him.  In 
at  least  one  memorable  instance,  to  which  I  shall  have  to 
refer  presently,  this  card  was  actually  played,  and  played 
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with  great  boldness,  though  the  result  was  discomfiture. 
Such  are  the  rocks  on  which  successive  Egyptian  Minis- 
tries, that  of  Sherif,  of  Nubar,  of  Bioz,  have  split. 

Try  to  find  out  from  any  Egyptian  who  is  hostile  to 
England — not  a  fool  or  a  fanatic,  but  a  reasoning 
opponent — what  is  the  cause  of  his  hostility,  and  you 
will  probably  discover  that  it  comes  to  this — that  he  does 
not  know  where  he  is  with  us.  He  would  like  best  that 
we  should  go  away.  Failing  this,  he  would  be  content 
if  we  were  to  take  over  entirely  the  government  of  the 
country.  But  why  we  should  hang  on  worrying  him,  as 
he  considers  it,  without  doing  any  good  to  ourselves,  is 
more  than  he  can  fathom.  "  If  you  want  us  to  walk  in 
our  fashion,  why  don't  you  leave  us  alone ;  if  you  want 
us  to  walk  in  yours,  then  govern  us  and  have  done  with 
it."  No  doubt  this  is  a  superficial  point  of  view.  No 
doubt  an  Engliehman,  wishing  to  defend  the  poli^  of 
his  country,  has  an  answer  and  a  good  one.  "  We  could 
not  let  you  continue  in  the  old  paths "  he  might  reply, 
"  because  they  were  a  proved  failure.  Had  you  had 
the  capacity  and  the  character  to  keep  things  straight, 
there  would  have  been  no  insolvency,  no  revolution,  no 
necessity  for  our  interference.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  English  don't  want  to  stay  in  your  country  for  ever. 
We  don't  despair  of  your  learning  to  manage  decently 
your  own  aflfairs.  If  we  were  to  go  away  to-morrow, 
you  would  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  because  you  have  not 
yet  shaken  off  the  old  traditions.  You  still  require  a 
deal  of  training  in  a  better  school  But,  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  were  to  take  the  government  of  the  coontiy 
entirely  out  of  your  hands,  you  would  never  leam  to  do 
better.    You  need  to  be  shown  what  to  do,  but  you  also 
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need  to  practice  doing  it  Yoa  need  energy,  initiative, 
self-reliance.  How  could  yoa  ever  develop  them  if  we 
were  to  keep  you  absolutely  in  leading  BtringB  ? "  And 
tbe  reply  is  good,  but  it  is  ahard  saying  to  ourimaginary 
Egyptian  gnimbler.  He  may  not  be  able  to  fonnulate 
a  rejoinder  to  it,  bat  if  he  could  analyze  his  own  feelings 
he  mi^t  express  them  thus :  "  I  am  an  Oriental,  and  I 
want  to  be  a  master  or  to  have  a  master.  I  am  prepared 
to  be  your  humble,  obedient  servant,  or  I  am  prepared, 
quite  prepared,  to  do  without  you.  But  I  don't  under- 
stand divided  responsibility  or  limited  freedom  of 
action.  Your  kind  consideration  in  letting  me  have 
my  own  way  at  times — just  when  it  happens  to  suit 
yoa — does  not  make  me  feel  a  bit  more  free,  but  only  a 
great  deal  more  uncomfortable." 

I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  an  incident 
which  it  would  be  better  to  relate  without  mentioning 
names.  It  was  the  case  of  a  certain  nomination  which 
happened  to  be  very  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  pure  administration,  but  to  which  the  native  Minister, 
who  was  asked  to  make  it,  and  who  was  a  man  of  strong 
cbaraeter  though  rather  narrow  intelligence,  was  for 
some  reason  or  other  violently  opposed  It  is  not  often 
that  the  British  Consul-Qeneral  in  Cairo  interferes 
about  particular  nominations,  but  in  this  case  the 
stake  was  considerable,  and  he  felt  bound  to  carry  his 
man.  The  appointment  was  suggested,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  most  gentle  and  least  offensive  manner ; 
but  the  Uinister  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  such  con- 
dliatoiy  tactics.  He  flew  into  a  passion,  declared  he 
would  never  consent,  and  threatened  reaignatioa  When 
be  found  that  the  suggestion,  though  not  pressed  with 
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ezcesBive  vehemence,  was  not  withdrawn,  he  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  ite  acceptance  He  delayed, 
he  intrigued,  he  raised  side  issues,  he  tried  to  drag  the 
Khedive  into  the  quarrel  and  to  set  him  and  the  British 
CoDsul-General  by  the  ears.  At  last  the  patience  of  the 
latter  began  to  give  out,  and  he  bad  it  intimated  to  the 
recalcitrant  Minister  that  this  was  a  question  about 
which  the  British  Government  would  stand  no  further 
trifling.  The  bearer  of  the  message  expected  an  ex- 
plosion; but  not  a  bit  of  it.  "£h  hien,"  said  the  im- 
perious old  gentleman,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"  Si  c'est  UD  ordre,  je  n'ai  plus  rien  &  dire."  And  the 
thing  was  done.  His  despotic  disposition  could  under- 
stand an  order;  but  what  he  could  not  tolerate  was 
good  advice  which  was  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations. 
There  is  a  world  of  instruction  in  that  little  episode. 
It  would  have  been  easier,  so  much  easier,  to  push 
through  our  work  of  reform,  if  we  had  seen  our  way 
to  adopt  from  the  first  a  more  uniformly  decided  tone. 
Far  from  exciting  opposition,  such  an  attitude  would 
have  quelled  it.  "  The  masterful  hand  of  a  resident," 
to  use  the  famous  phrase  of  Lord  Dafi*erin,  "  would 
soon  have  bent  everything  to  his  will."  It  was  not  the 
same  thing  for  a  quasi-resident  disguised  under  the  garb 
of  a  mere  Diplomatic  Agent.  No  doubt  the  friction 
between  Englishmen  and  natives  is  at  present  vastly 
less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Years  of  common 
work  are  producing  a  better  mutual  understanding. 
The  irksomeness  of  a  false  situation  has  been  mitigated 
by  wont  and  habit,  the  poUUcal,  like  the  human,  body, 
gradually  accustoming  itself  to  the  most  unsuitable 
clothes.  It  has  been  minimized  by  the  skill  and  patience 
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of  the  extraordinary  man,  who  for  nine  years  has  been 
the  interpreter  of  Great  Britain's  will  to  Egypt,  aod 
among  whose  great  qualities  the  power  of  distingubhing 
big  things  from  small,  and  of  not  fussing  about  the 
latter,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  But  a 
difficulty  it  still  remains,  and  will  remain,  and  one  that 
ought  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  our 
efforts  to  carry  out  oar  appointed  task  of  establishing 
"an  order  of  things  which  should  have  the  elements  of 
stability  and  progress." 
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INTERNATIONAL  FETTERS. 

The  obstacles  to  progroas,  whicli  I  have  thus  iar  been 
coaaideriiig,  are  such  as  we  should  have  had  to  encounter, 
even  if  the  coontry,  of  which  we  were  temporarily 
taking  chaise,  bad  been  an  independent  one.  Bat 
Egypt  was  very  far  from  being  an  independent  country. 
She  is  a  vassal  state,  boond  by  the  obligations  of  her 
suzerain ;  and,  over  and  above  her  vassalage  to  Turkey 
and  its  consequences,  she  is  under  an  international 
tutelage  in  respect  of  her  finances,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  world.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  examine  the 
various  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  arising  from  the  circumstancee 
just  referred  to — restrictions  which  existed  prior  to  our 
occupation,  but  of  which,  by  adopting  the  policy  of  a 
veiled  rather  than  an  avowed  Protectorate,  we  doomed 
Egypt  and  ourselves  to  feel  the  full  inconvenience. 

Egypt  is  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  power 
of  the  Khedive  is  an  emanation  from  the  power  of  the 
Sultan,  but  it  is  an  emanation  of  the  moat  ample  kind. 
The  great  firman  of  June,  1873,  whicli  sums  up,  with 
certain  additions,  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  bestowed 
on  the  Khedive  by  all  previous  acts,  confirms  to  the 
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ruler  of  I^ypt,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  730,000  Turkish  pounds,*  the  absolute  control 
f£  the  internal  administration  and  finances  of  that  coun- 
try; it  empowers  him  to  conclude  commercial  conventions 
wiUi  foreign  Powers,  as  long  as  sach  conventions  do  not 
infringe  the  political  treaties  of  the  Porte ;  it  allows 
him  to  raise  loans,  and  to  keep  up  as  large  an  army 
aa  may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  defence,  as  well  as 
to  build  ships  of  war  other  than  iron-clads.  It  acknow- 
ledges his  right  to  coin  money  in  the  Sultan's  name. 
It  declares  the  Khediviate  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
lamul  Pasha,  according  to  the  law  of  primt^niture. 
No  del^atioD  of  sovereign  power,  short  of  its  absolute 
abandonment,  could  well  have  been  more  complete.  It 
is  bue,  that  the  later  firman  of  August,  1879,  which 
appointed  Tewfik  Pasha  after  the  deposition  of  Ismail, 
modified  in  two  important  particulars  the  provisions  of 
the  firman  of  1873.  It  deprived  the  Khedive  of  the 
right  of  rusing  loans  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan, 
and  of  keeping  up,  in  time  of  peace,  an  army  of  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  men.  But,  with  these  exceptions, 
(he  Khedive  remained  absolute  within  the  limits  of  the 
provinces  assigned  to  him,  which  comprised  not  only 
iE^rypt  proper,  but  the  vast  and  ill-defined  territories 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sudan. 

The  Sultan  had  given  to  his  representative  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  with  no  sparing  hand,  but  he  could 
not  give  what  he  had  not  got.  He  could  not  liberate 
his  vassal  from  the  existing  restrictions  upon  his  own 
sovereign  authority.  The  international  obligations  of 
Turkey  remained  binding  upon  Egypt,  and  among  them 
•  About  £67B,000  ■terliog. 
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the  remarkable  eerieg  of  treaties  known  as  the  "  Capitu- 
lations," the  earliest  of  which  date  back  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  which  limit  id  so  singular 
a  manaer  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Saltan  within  his 
own  dominions.  The  history  of  these  treaties  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  hut  it  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to 
enter  upon  it  here.  The  first  Capitulations  were,  strictly 
speaking,  not  so  mucli  treaties  as  concesaiona.  The 
Sultans  of  those  days  neither  regarded  the  rulers  of  the 
Christian  states  of  the  West  as  equals  to  be  treated 
with,  nor  was  their  principal  aim  to  obtain  reciprocal 
advantages  in  exchange  for  the  privileges  they  granted. 
Their  primary  object  was  to  make  it  possible  for  Chris- 
tians to  reside  and  trade  in  the  territories  of  the  Forte, 
by  protecting  them  against  the  ill-usage  to  which,  as 
defenceless  strangers  of  an  alien  faith,  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  exposed.  The  omnipotent  despots,  who 
granted  the  first  Capitulations,  would  have  smiled  at 
the  thought,  that  the  favours  they  were  almost  con- 
temptuously conferring  could  ever  become  a  serioua 
source  of  weakness  or  embarrassment  to  their  successors. 
Yet  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  While  Turkey  has 
dwindled,  the  foreigners  within  her  borders  have  become 
stronger.  The  need  of  the  Capitulations  has  diminished, 
but  their  advantages  have  been  claimed  and  conceded 
to  one  European  nation  after  another,  and  extended, 
rather  than  curtailed,  in  these  successive  concessions.* 
But  even  if  they  had  not  been  so  extended,  those  advan- 

*  At  the  presant  mument  the  nations  poaaei^ns  Oapitnktiom  with 
Turkey  aie  the  foUowiog :— in  Europe— Franoe,  Italy,  EogUnd,  Ger- 
maDy,  Anitria,  BoMta,  Uolland,  Bpain,  Swadcn,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Portngal,  and  Greece ;  and  li^^  New  World— the  United  StaUa  and 
Brazil.  ~Nk^ 
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tagea  would  have  a  very  different  import;  to-day  from 
that  which  they  posaessed  at  the  time  when  they  were 
granted.  It  was  one  thing  for  the  ahaolute  ruler  of  one 
of  ihe  mightiest  of  existing  empires  to  give  up,  of  his 
own  free  grace,  some  portion  of  his  sovereign  power  for 
the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  foreign  traders,  whose  distant 
and,  at  that  time,  comparatively  weak  Qovernments 
were  little  likely  to  exact  a  very  strict  execution  of  the 
rights  thus  bestowed.  The  immense  prepcmderance  of 
material  power  on  the  one  side  quite  excluded  the 
possibility  of  any  inconvenient  exercise,  much  less 
abuse,  of  legal  privilege  on  the  other.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  when  that  same  empire,  enfeebled  and 
declining,  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  a  large  number 
of  foreign  residents  aimed  with  privileges,  which  amount 
to  a  complete  right  of  extra-territoriality,  and  which 
their  Govemmente — no  longer  inferior  suitors,  but  dan- 
gerotis  rivals,  or  necessary  protectors — are  determined 
to  see  respected  to  the  full 

Of  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon  foreigners  by 
the  Capitulations,  by  far  the  most  imporiAnt,  in  these 
days,  are  those  of  immunity  from  taxation,  excepting 
customs-duties  (and,  in  the  case  of  foreigners  owning 
real  property,  land-tax),  of  inviolability  of  domicile,  and 
of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts. 
The  latter  privilege  is,  however,  neither  complete  nor 
uniform.  I^e  extent  of  it  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  treaties,  and  has  varied  even  more  largely  in 
practice  at  difierent  times.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
tinoal  dispute  between  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
and  the  Ottoman  authorities,  and  the  results  of  the 
struggle  may  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  insistence 
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oa  the  part  of  the  particular  Pover  intereatod,  or  the 
d^ree  of  regard  which  the  Forte  is  at  a  given  momeat 
dispoaed  to  show  to  it. 

In  no  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Capitulations  received  so  wide  and 
indeed  abusive  an  extension  as  in  Egypt.  Claims  have 
been  made  and  admitted,  and  practices  have  sprung 
up  and  acquired  the  sanction  of  ase  and  precedent, 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  not  only  not  justified  by  tJie 
treaties,  hut  actually  contrary  to  their  express  pro- 
visions. The  fact  is  that,  in  their  constant  efforts  to 
extend  the  limits  of  their  privileges,  foreigners  *  have 
obtfuned  from  the  weakness  or  mistaken  liberality  of 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  concessions  which  were  not  to  be 
wrong  from  the  stronger  and  more  conservative  Qovem- 
meut  of  Turkey. 

Thurin  Egypt  it  ifi  a  matter  of  well-established  usage 
that  a  foreigner  committing  a  criminal  offence  t  is  tried 
by  his  consul ;  or,  if  bis  consul  is  not  competent,  by  the 
competent  court  in  his  own  country.  In  Egypt,  too, 
the  principle  of  inviolability  of  domicile  has  been  inter- 
preted in  a  nuurner  which  not  only  makes  the  arrest  of 
criminals  difficult,  hut  places  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Qovemment  in  its  attempt  to  obtain 
proof  of  breaches  of  the  law.  Before  a  foreigner's 
domiiule  can  be  entered — and  his  domicile  is  taken  to 
include  all  his  premises — his  consul  or  some  representa- 

*  By  "  forelgnan,"  In  thU  and  tbe  foUowLnf  pagea,  I  meitn  the 
oitlzanB  or  proteoted  nibjects  of  coantries  baving  Cbpitnlatiotii  with 
Tmkej,  Jntt  aa  for  the  aake  of  breTit;  I  oae  the  term  "tha  Powen,"  to 
deiignate  these  oonntrlM  themielvei. 

t  Bicept  verjr  triflhig  offenofi,  which,  ai  ve  ihall  see  h«reftRer,  mftj 
now  be  trted  by  the  Uized  Trlbnnala. 
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tive  of  his  cooBulate  must  be  present.  But,  in  hundreds 
of  cases,  the  consul  takes  good  care  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
uutil  the  incrimmating  articles — the  stolen  goods,  or  the 
contraband  tobacco,  or  hasheesh,  or  whatever  else  they 
may  be — have  been  carefully  removed.  Indeed,  on  the 
subject  of  contraband  alone,  a  whole  chapter  might  be 
written,  fiill  of  instances  in  which  the  revenae  has  been 
defrauded  by  virtue  of  the  Capitulations.  A  foreign 
ship  in  an  Egyptian  port  is  as  inviolable  as  a  foreigner's 
house  on  land.  There  have  been  innumerable  cases  in 
which  a  vessel,  known  to  contain  contraband,  has  hod 
to  be  watched  day  and  night  for  many  days  together  by 
the  coas^ards,  until  a  consular  agent  could  be  got  hold 
of  in  whose  presence  they  might  board  her.  When  the 
indispensable  official  has  at  last  arrived,  the  ship  has 
simply  put  to  sea,  only  to  return  and  play  the  same 
game  over  again  in  a  more  convenient  spot,  until  she  has 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  her  cargo. 

Another  common  instance  of  the  abuse  of  the  Capitu- 
lations is  that  of  a  foi'eign  criminal  or  gang  of  criminals, 
taking  refuge  upon  the  premises  of  another  foreigner  of 
different  nationality.  Here,  at  least  two  consular  agents 
are  necessary  before  the  police  can  act,  one  to  legalize 
the  infraction  of  domicile,  the  other  to  legalize  the 
arrest  But,  if  the  criminals  themselves  are  of  different 
nationalities,  three,  four,  or  even  more  consulates  may 
have  to  be  represented.  Now,  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
get  a  single  consulate  to  move.  To  obtain  the  timely 
co-operation  of  two  or  more  of  them  is  next  door  to  an 
impossibility. 

And  the  difficulty  of  arresting  a  criminal  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  ensuring  his  proper  punishment  when 
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airested.  It  is  a  eerioas  evil,  io  any  case,  tbat  foreign 
criminals  should  not  be  amenable  to  the  courts  of  the 
land,  even  where  natives  or  the  native  Qovemment  are 
the  victims  of  their  criminality.  But  (he  nuisance  be- 
comes intolerable  where  the  foreign  authority,  which  is 
substituted  for  those  courts,  allows  itself  to  be  biassed 
in  favour  of  the  criminal,  because  he  is  a  fellow-country- 
man. An  English  miscreant,  if  handed  over  to  his 
consular  authority,  is  pretty  certain  to  meet  with  the 
punishment  he  deserves.  The  English  consular  jurisdic- 
tion in  Egypt  extends  to  all  crimes,  and  the  consuls  are, 
in  their  capacity  of  judges,  little  disposed  to  show 
leniency  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  other  consular 
courts  have  either  a  more  limited  jurisdiction,  or,  even 
when  competent  to  deal  with  every  sort  of  offence,  are 
liable  to  be  overruled  by  conri»  of  appeal  in  their  owa 
country.  Such  courts  of  appeal  are  in  most  cases  obliged 
to  decide  upon  depositions,  without  hearing  or  seeing  the 
witnesses,  and  are  naturally  ignorant  of  local  conditions. 
They  are  thus  hardly  in  a  position  to  form  a  good  judg- 
ment, even  if  their  disposition  is  excellent.  ^ 

But,  unfortunately,  the  impartiality  of  foreign  judges 
trying  their  own  countrymen  for  offences  committed 
against  Egyptians  is  not  always  unimpeachable.  And 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  judges  of  that  foreign 
nationality  which  is  most  numerously  represented  in 
Egypt — the  Greek.  Instances  are  frequent — they  are, 
perhaps,  less  common  than  they  used  to  be,  but  they 
are  far  too  common  still, — in  which  Greek  criminals — 
thieves,  forgers,  even  murderers — have  been  handed 
over  to  their  consul,  and  have  either  been  allowed  to 
escape  before  trial  or  have  been  acquitted  in  the  teeth  of 
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tJie  evidence,  or,  if  condamaed  in  Egypt,  h&ve  appealed 
with  success  to  a  lenient  court  at  Athena.  Ruffians 
of  the  worst  description,  whom  it  had  been  difficult  to 
arrest,  and  even  more  difficult  to  (i;et  convicted,  have 
thus  retnmed  to  Egypt  after  an  incredibly  short  sentence, 
to  resume  their  old  career  of  crime.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at,  onder  these  circumstances,  that  the  Greeks  are 
notorious  tbronghout  the  country  for  truculent  defiance 
of  aathority,  for  violence,  and  for  lawlessness  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  in- 
justice, or  the  hideous  administrative  confusion,  arising 
from  this  state  of  things.  But  the  immunity  often  ac- 
corded to  criminals  is  not  the  most  serious,  though  it  is 
the  most  sensational,  evil  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  the 
CapitolaUons.  Of  more  far-reaching  consequence  are 
the  obstacles  they  interpose  to  every  kind  of  admini- 
strative  reform,  and  to  the  general  march  of  progress. 
Where  would  the  growth  of  civilization  be  without  the 
power  of  creating  new  offences  %  Step  by  step,  as  the 
development  of  the  public  conscience  condemns  certain 
wts  as  immoral,  or  experience  shows  them  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  general  interest,  the  legislature  follows  and 
makes  them  punishable.  But  the  Capitulations  oppose 
a  solid  barrier  to  this  process,  alike  as  regards  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  and  the  repression  of  nuisances.  Whether 
it  be  a  question  of  public  morals — such  as  the  closing 
of  gambling  hells  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  or  the  control 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  or  a  question  of 
public  convenience — such  as  the  preservation  of  a  canal 
bank,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  most  essential  sanitary 
rules — the  same  difficulty  presents  itselC  From  the  pre- 
vention of  Mse  coining  to  the  regulation  of  a  cabstand. 
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it  is  always  tie  old  story.  No  doubt  the  Government  is 
free  to  make  the  necessary  laws,  but  as  long  as  the 
penalties  contained  in  them  are  not  applicable  to 
foreigners,  what  is  the  use  \  It  would  simply  be  giving 
a  profitable  monopoly  of  lawlessness  to  the  foreigner  at 
the  expense  of  the  Egyptian.  And  in  matters  of  this 
kind  it  is  precisely  the  low-clasa  foreigners,  with  whom 
the  country  swarms,  who  are  the  principal  offenders.  It 
is  they  who  are  the  false  coiners,  who  keep  the  gambling 
hells,  the  liquor  shops,  the  disorderly  houses.  It  is  they 
who  build  upon  canal  banks,  or  throw  their  refuse  into 
the  public  streets.  The  Egyptisji  courts  cannot  try  them, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  their  own  courts,  even  if  willing, 
would  be  competent  to  do  so.  For  the  offences  in  ques- 
tion are  offences  by  virtue  of  Egyptian  munidpal  law. 
But  foreigners  have  the  right  to  be  tried  not  only  by 
their  own  courts  but  by  their  own  laws.  And  in  any 
particular  case  the  offence,  which  the  foreigner  has  com- 
mitted  against  Egyptian  municipal  law,  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  his  own 
country.  The  penal  code  of  that  country  may  possibly 
have  no  provision  applicable  to  the  case. 
^  In  order  that  an  Egyptian  municipal  law  may  apply 
to  foreigners,  it  must  in  every  case  have  been  enacted 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  Powers.  But  the  approval 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  separate  Qovemments  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  obtain,  even  for  the  most  reasonable  pro- 
posal The  matter  might  be  simpler,  if  the  proposal 
were  certain  to  be  judged  on  its  merits.  But  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  it  will  not  be  thus  judged  in  all  the  quarters 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply.  One  or  other  of  the 
Fowers  may  be  biassed  by  the  clamour  which  its  subjects 
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OQ  Egyptian  boU  are  sure  to  raise  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges,  however  just  and  necessary. 
The  Minister,  who  has  to  deal  with  the  case,  may  be 
afraid  of  attacks  in  Parliament,  on  the  score  of  sacrificing 
his  conntrymen  abroad.  Or  the  Power  in  qaeation  may 
just  then  be  seeking  some  favour  from  the  Egyptian 
Oovemment,  and  be  tempted  to  make  its  consent  to  the 
proposed  law  depend  upon  the  granting  of  that  &kvour. 
Or  it  may  withhold  ite  consent  simply  from  ill-humour 
at  the  political  situation  in  Kgypt.  And  since  EugUsh 
influence  has  been  paramount  in  the  Nile  valley,  there 
is  at  least  one  Qovernment  which  can  generally  be 
reckoned  upon  to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  ill-humour. 
But  the  refusal  of  a  single  Power  is  sufficient  to  nullify 
the  consent  of  all  the  rest.  Innumerable  are  the  em- 
.  barrassments  of  a  weak  country  like  Egypt,  when  oir- 
cumstuices  have  deprived  it  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty.  ^ 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture.  The  state  of  the  Oriminal  Law  as  regards 
foreigners  remains  deplorable.  But  in  the  great  domain 
of  Civil  Law  the  anarchy  resulting  from  the  Capitulations 
had,  even  before  1882,  begun  to  give  way  to  legality 
and  order.  This  happy  result  was  due  to  the  institution 
in  February,  1876,  of  the  International  or  "  Uixed " 
Tribunals."  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  these 
tribunals,  oil  suits  against  foreigners  hod  to  be  brought 
before  their  respective  consular  courts,  and  these  courts, 

■  The  "Hlzed  TribanalB"  ireie  BBtabliabed,  in  the  firat  initanoe,  for 
Are  jesTK  Tbej  were  Teoened  for  inoceHlTe  period!  of  one  year  bom 
Febraujp  I,  ISSl,  \9,%%  and  1SS3,  and  agftla  for  perioda  of  five  yean 
from  Febniarj  1,  1884,  and  Febniar;  1, 1SS9.  Their  ptesent  mandate 
baa  th»efore  aomewbat  nxne  than  a  year  to  ran. 
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as  ve  have  seen,  are  often  aDimated  by  anything  bnt 
a  judicial  spirit  fiut  when  the  foreigner  himself  had 
an  action  to  bring,  be  entirely  declined  to  go  before 
the  native  courts.  Alleging  that  no  justice  could  be  had 
in  that  quarter,  he  would  appeal  to  the  Consnl-Qeneral 
of  his  country  to  get  his  claim  settled  by  diplomatic 
action.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  when  hia 
claim  was  against  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  such 
claims  were  legion.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  unscmpulonsneBS  with  which  foreign 
Diplomatic  Agenta,  espedally  during  the  reign  of  Ismail, 
used  their  influence  to  obtain  from  poor  weak  Egypt  the 
payment  of  even  the  most  preposterous  demands. 

The  great  olgect  of  securing  a  concession  in  tboee 
days  was,  not  to  carry  on  a  useful  enterprise,  bnt  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  throwing  it  op,  and  then  to 
come  down  upon  the  Qovemment  for  compensation. 
Moreover,  almost  any  loss  which  befell  a  foreigner,  or 
any  injuty  which  he  sustained,  even  if  dae  entirely  to 
accident  or  to  his  own  faulty  was  made  the  occasion  for 
demanding  an  indemnity.  If  his  property  was  stolen, 
the  Government  was  to  blame  tor  not  keeping  sufficient 
police.  If  his  boat  ran  ashore  in  the  Nile,  the  Goveni- 
ment  was  to  blame  for  not  dredging  the  river.  "Please 
uhut  that  window,"  Ismail  Pasha  is  related  to  have  said 
to  one  of  his  attendants  during  an  interview  with  some 
European  concessionaire,  "  for  if  this  gentleman  catches 
cold  it  will  cost  me  £10,000."  And  this  was  hardly  an 
exaggeration.  When  the  Mixed  Tribunals  came  into 
existence,  there  were  £40,000,000  of  foreign  claims  out* 
standing  against  the  Government  I  What  the  real 
amoQDt  of  injury  which  they  represented  was,  may  be 
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judged  from  the  fact  that  in  one  case,  where  30,000,000 
&anC3  had  been  demanded,  the  Mixed  Courts  awarded 
the  plaintiff  £1000. 

Indeed  Egypt,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  was  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  financiers  and  promoters  of  the 
shadiest  description.  Industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prise might  or  might  not  be  profitable  to  the  persons 
undertaking  it.  But  the  man  who  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  case  against  the  Qovemment  could  regard  his 
fortune  as  assured.  The  same  ruler,  who  could  with 
impunity  perpetrate  acts  of  gross  perfidy  and  injustice 
towards  his  native  subjects,  was  himself  mercilessly 
tricked  and  plundered  by  the  foreign  vampires  that 
found  such  a  congenial  home  upon  Egyptian  soil  It 
has  often  been  said  of  Ismail  that  he  liked  to  be  cheated, 
that  he  had  a  positive  partiaUty  for  rogues,  even  when 
they  exercised  their  roguery  at  his  expense.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  this  idiosyncrasy,  or  simply  owing  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  weakness,  it  is  certain  that  he  bore  the 
extortion  of  European  adventurers  with  remarkable 
patience,  and  consoled  himself  under  it  by  a  plentiful 
exercise  of  his  gift  of  humorous  cynicism. 

But  all  this  was  no  fun  for  tiie  country,  which  had 
to  pay  the  piper.  Fortunately  for  Egypt  it  also  became 
intolerable  to  the  Europeans  themselves.  The  better 
class  of  residents  and  merchants  found  that  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  justice,  which  arose  from  the  multitude  of 
petty  and  confiicting  jurisdictions,  far  outweighed  any 
advantages  they  might  derive  from  being  themselves 
Eunenable  only  to  their  own  consuls.  The  I^ptian 
Government  was  thus  encouraged  to  propose,  and  after 
eight  years  of  weary  negotiation  enabled  to  cony,  with 
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the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  *  a  law  creating  a  single 
strong  international  jurisdiction,  to  supersede  for  the 
great  nwyority  of  civil  cases,  the  existing  consular  courts. 
The  new  tribunala  were  made  exclusively  competent  to 
try  all  suits  in  which  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  of 
different  nationalities — that  is  to  say,  all  suits  between 
natives  and  foreigners  as  well  as  between  foreigners  not 
belonging  to  the  same  country — and  they  were  authorized 
to  deal  with  actions  concerning  real  estate,  even  between 
persons  of  the  same  nationality.!  Only  cases  of  personal 
status,  such  as  questions  of  marriage,  inheritance,  etc., 
were  excluded  from  their  Jurisdiction.  But  in  criminal 
matters  it  was  confined  to  offences  committed  by  the 
•p&rmmiA  ot  the  tribunals  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  to  offences  committed  against  the  tribunals,  such 
as  contempt  of  court  or  forcible  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  judicial  decisions,  and  to  breaches  of  certain 
petty  police  regulations  ("  ContraventioTia  de  aimj^ 
police  "). 

The  composition  of  the  Tribunals  was  partly  native 
and  partly  foreign,  but  the  foreigners  were  everjrwhere 
in  a  majority — in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three  in  the 
Courts  of  First  Instance,  and  of  seven  to  four  in  the 

*  Bee,  for  (he  names  of  theM,  the  list  giveu  on  p.  46  (note).  All  the 
oonntriea  there  mentioned  took  part  in  the  eatabllehment  of  the  Hized 
Tribanali  eioept  Braiil,  which,  hariug  do  Bubjeoti^  no  intoretU,  and  no 
Diplomatio  Agent  in  Egypt,  is  left  ont  of  account  in  the  International 
arrangement  of  Egyptian  affairs. 

t  It  liai  been  maoh  debated,  whether  the  prOTiBion,  giving  the  Mixed 
Tribunals  jariadiction  in  mita  about  real  property  "  between  penona  of 
the  same  nationality,"  applied  to  Ihe  c«Be  of  an  action  between  two  nativea. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  has  lately  decided  that  it  does  not.  Neverthelees, 
naUves  do  often,  by  mutaal  agreement,  briog  their  difference*  about  real 
eatate  before  the  Mixed  Tribunala. 
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Coart  of  Appeal  Among  the  foreign  jadgee,  the  United 
States  and  all  the  European  Powers,  except  Spain  and 
Portngat,  which,  however,  have  subsequently  contributed 
members  to  the  Courts,  were  represented."  The  honorary 
presidtocy  of  each  court  was  reserved  for  an  E^i;yptian 
subject,  but  the  vice-president,  who  was  the  real  acting 
chief,  was  in  every  case  a  foreigner.  To  the  Austrian, 
Lapenna,  the  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  a 
jarist  of  eminence  and  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
belongs  the  memorable  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
to  direct  the  young  institation  in  the  right  path.  The 
circumstance  is  worth  recording,  for  Austria  is  one  of 
the  Powers  which,  like  our  own  country,  has  been  very 
honourably  represented  in  Egypt,  and  her  influence  on 
]Sgyptian  afiairs  has  almost  always  been  exercised  in  a 
beneficent  direction. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  creation  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
was  only  possible  after  prolonged  and  difficult  negotiar- 
tions.  Great  Britain,  though  not  at  that  time  occupying 
the  same  position  of  proininence  in  Egyptian  aflairs  as 
has  since  fallen  to  her,  was  favourable  and  helpful  from 
the  first.  But  several  of  the  other  Powers  required  a 
great  deal  of  convincing  and  coaxing,  while  France  mani- 
fested throughout  a  reluctance,  amounting  almost  to 
deliberate  obstruction,  which  was  only  overcome  at 
the  last  moment  by  an  unwontedly  energetic  and 
resolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  Egypt  The  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  give  an  effective  form  to  the 
conception  of  international  justice  for  Egypt,  and  of 

*  The  oompoaitioD  of  tb«  Inteniatiotial  TribuiuJa  has  undergone 
FBTuiiw  ahBQgee  In  tho  ilxteeu  yeaia  of  their  exUtanoe,  bat  not  of  a  kind 
to  alter  their  chamoter  In  any  material  reepeot. 
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bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  atm^le  for  its 
establishment,  belongs  to  Nnbar  Pasha.  But  for  his 
far-sigbtedDess,  dexterity,  and  persistence,  the  new 
conrte  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light,  and 
his  successful  efforts  for  their  introduction  have  earned 
for  him  a  claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Egypt  as  well 
as  to  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  Whatever  the 
failings  of  his  character,  whatever  the  subsequent  errors 
of  his  policy,  this  great  achievement  wUI  and  ought  to 
be  remembered  in  his  honour,  when  all  the  rest  is  long 
forgotten. 

The  stru^le  was  hard,  but  the  prize  was  worth  fight- 
ing tfx.  The  Mixed  Tribunals  have  now  been  working 
for  upwards  of  sixteen  years.  Opinions  differ  greatly 
about  their  merits,  but  no  impartial  judge  will  question 
that,  on  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
they  have  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  Egypt.  Their 
members  have  not  always  been  well  chosen.  Their  code 
«bA  procedure  are  not  in  all  respecU  particularly  suitable 
to  the  condition  of  the  country.  Their  judgments  have 
in  many  instances  suffered  from  personal  and  political 
bias.  But  not  only  has  their  jurisdiction  been  an  im- 
mense improvement  on  the  state  of  things  which  preceded 
it,  bat  they  have  set  Sgypt  a  new  standard  of  equity, 
and  have  familiarized  the  public  mind  with  the  spectacle, 
previously  unknown,  of  judicial  method,  impartiality,  and 
incorruptibility." 

^  But  while  the  creation  of  the  ML&ed  Tribunals  cer- 
tainly tended  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice, 

*  I  ajn  veil  aware  that  there  have  been  jndgea  of  tbe  Hized  Coorla 
wboae  incorruptibilit;  was  Dot  above  iniploion.  Grave  acandals  have 
occaaionall]'  occurred.    Bnt  nich  cuca  are  veiy  exoeptionftl. 
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it  evidently  did  not  BimpliTy  the  political  constitution  of 
Egypt.  The  tribnnaJs  were  a  new  stronghold  of  foreign 
influenee,  a  new  surrender  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Native  Government.  They  might  nominally  be  the 
Courts  of  the  Khedive,  vho  appointed  their  foreign 
members,  although  on  the  propoaal  of  the  Powers.  But 
they  were  in  reality  foreign  Courts  deriving  their 
authority  from  outside,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
exercise  that  authority  against  the  Native  Oovemment, 
whenever  they  thought  it  right  to  do  sa  Add  to  this, 
that  they  naturally  enjoy  an  amount  of  infiuence  and 
respect  which  could  not  attach  to  the  numerous  petty 
tribunals  for  which  they  were  substituted.  Judicially 
far  better,  they  are  at  the  same  time  politically  far 
more  formidable  than  the  authorities  whom  they  have 
supplanted. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  the  third  and  perhaps 
the  uniairest  of  the  three  great  privileges  belonging  to 
foreigners  in  Egypt  under  the  Capitulations,  I  mean  that 
of  exemption  &om  all  direct  taxes  excepting  the  land 
tax.  This  immunity  was  not  inequitable,  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Mussnlman  East,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  granted.  Aliens  in  a  semi-barbarous  country, 
in  a  country  of  diiferent  manners  and  of  a  hostile  religion, 
occupying  in  almost  all  respects  a  position  of  marked 
inferiority  as  compared  with  its  native  inhabitants,  the 
European  residents  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  the 
sixteenth  century  were  furly  entitled  to  escape  from 
some  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  where  they  were 
admitted  to  so  few  of  its  advantages.  But  in  Egypt  at 
the  present  day — whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  dominions — foreigners  enjoy  all 
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the  benefits  of  government  in  aa  great  a  degree  as  natives 
and  perhaps  even  in  a  greater.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  they  should  not  bear  their  share  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  state  from  which  they  derive  their 
full  share  of  advantage.  And  the  equal  distribution  of 
public  burdens  as  between  foreigners  and  natives  has  of 
late  years  been  a  question  not  only  of  equity  bnt  of  neces- 
sity. It  was  no  theoretical  love  of  equality  merely,  but 
the  argent  wants  of  the  Treasury,  which  led  the  British 
Qovemment,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  Occupation, 
to  plead  earnestly  with  the  other  Powers  for  their  con- 
sent to  the  taxation  of  foreigners  on  the  same  footing  as 
Egyptians.  The  small  success  which  has  attended  ten 
years  of  effort  in  this  direction  is  the  most  eloquent 
comment  on  the  obstacles,  which  the  international  servi- 
tude of  Egypt  often  places  in  the  way  of  reforms  that 
are  as  irresistible  on  grounds  of  justice  as  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  good  administration  of  the  country. 

The  three  principal  taXes  to  which  in  1882  natives 
were,  and  foreigners  were  not,  subject,  were  the  house 
tax,  the  licence  tas  ("  patente  "),  and  the  stamp  duties. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  pleading  and  discussion,  where 
no  argument  was  possible,  the  consent  of  the  Powers  was 
obtained  to  a  decree  applying  the  house  tax  to  every- 
body. But  tiie  decree  turned  out  to  be  unworkable. 
The  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  foreigners  which  had 
been  inserted  in  it  were  such,  that  by  simply  not  elect- 
ing representatives  to  the  Commissions  of  Assessment 
and  Revision,  on  which  the  presence  of  a  certain  number 
of  them  was  necessary,  the  European  residents  were  able 
to  make  the  law  a  dead  letter.  The  decree  passed  in 
March,  1884,  had  accordingly  to  be  suspended  in  Novem- 
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ber  of  tLe  same  year.  Thia  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  the  Conveation  of  Loudoii  was  signed  in  the  spring 
of  1885.  On  that  occasion  the  six  Great  Powers  unani- 
mouslj  declared,  that  they  would  accept  a  new  decree 
for  the  hoase  tax,  modified  so  as  to  dispense  with  tiie 
presence  of  foreigners  on  the  Assessment  and  Revision 
CommiBsions,  if  the  foreigners  should  continue  obdurate. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  approve  in  principle  and  another 
to  facilitate  in  practice.  It  took  a  whole  year  more 
before  a  workable  decree  could  be  devised  for  applying 
the  house  tax  to  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  1887 
that  foreigners  actually  paid  Uie  tax.  The  receipts  under 
this  head  of  revenue  then  immediately  jumped  up  from 
£45,000  to  £110,000  a  year,  and  they  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing since.  Thus  the  four  years'  delay  had  cost  the 
E^ptiau  Qovermnent  upwards  of  £200,000,  and  that  at 
the  direst  crisis  of  its  financial  fortunes,  when  a  second 
bankrupUgr  appeared  almost  inevitable. 

The  declaration  of  the  Great  Powers  about  the  house 
tax  was  accompanied  by  a  pledge  that  they  "  would  accept 
the  application  to  their  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
natives,  of  the  stamp  tax  and  the  licence  tax,  and  would 
engage  to  undertake  immediately,  in  concert  with  the 
Egyptian  Government,  the  study  of  the  draft  laws  estab- 
lishing these  two  taxes."  As  soon  therefore  as  the  house 
tax  was  secured,  the  Egyptian  Government  turned  its 
attention  to  the  licence  tax.  The  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  were  innumerable,  but  after  infinite  worry  a 
decree  extending  this  tax  also  to  foreigners  was  accepted 
by  the  Powers  and  promulgated.  This  was  in  March, 
1881,  six  years  after  the  approval  of  that  extension  in 
principle  by  the  terms  of  the  London  Convention.     But 
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the  child  of  so  much  labour  vas  destined  to  have  a  very 
short  existence.  The  tax  was  a  light  one,  yet  so  loud  was 
the  outcry  raised  against  it  by  the  European  population, 
and  BO  likely  did  it  appear  that  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree would  lead  to  serious  trouble  with  some  of  the  very 
Qovemments  which  had  accepted  it,  notably  those  of 
France  and  Greece,  that  within  leas  than  a  year  it  was 
thought  better  to  abandon  the  measure  altogether.  In 
January,  1892,  the  licence  tax  was  therefore  given  up  both 
for  natives  and  Europeans,  for  the  Egyptian  Qovemment 
could  hardly  have  faced  the  odium  of  maintaining  it  for 
natives  alone,  when  they  had  during  so  many  years  been 
protesting  against  tiie  iniquity  of  such  a  distinction.  And 
BO  the  net  result  of  all  the  fighting,  woriy  and  waste  of 
time,  and  of  all  the  abuse  which  the  unlucky  Egyptian 
authorities  have  had  to  encounter  for  their  endeavour  to 
equalize  the  incidence  of  this  tax,  is  that  tiie  tax  has  been 
lost  to  them  altogether.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
are  not  likely  to  feel  much  encouraged  to  repeat  the  same 
experiment  with  regard  to  the  third  of  the  disputed  im- 
posts, namely,  the  stamp  duties.  The  equalization  of  the 
incidence  of  the  stamp  duties  may  be  regarded  as  post- 
poned to  the  Oreek  Kalends. 

A  government  which  cannot  l^ialate  for,  and  cannot 
tax,  the  stnmgers  resident  in  its  dominions— especially 
when  those  strangers  form,  by  virtue  of  titteir  numbers, 
wealth,  and  influence,  a  very  important  section  (^  tiie 
community — ^is  lamentably  shorn  of  its  due  measure  of 
authority  and  of  respect.  But  this  weakness  in  the 
position  of  Egypt,  springing  from  the  Capitulations,  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  further  disabilities  and 
restrictions  which  she  has  brought  upon  herself  by  her 
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uoftMrbunate  finuidal  career.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  vorld  to  the  position  of  which  a  policy  of  profuse 
ezpeuditare  and  reckless  borrowing  was  more  ill-suited. 
Otiier  states  which  have  plunged  in  the  same  direction 
— tbongh  perhaps  none  ever  went  to  such  lengths — 
coutd  at  least  fall  back,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the 
desperate  remedy  of  repudiation.  But  Egypt  had  no 
such  vitima  ratio  open  to  her.  She  was  not  inde- 
pendent in  this  respect,  like  Costa  Rica  or  Honduras. 
The  Qovemment  might  defraud  its  native  creditors,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  adopting  a  similar  simple 
policy  in  the  case  of  foreigners.  European  influence  in 
the  country  was  far  too  strong,  the  indebtedness  of 
E^ypt  to  more  than  one  great  European  nation  was  far 
too  deep,  to  allow  Ismail  Pasha  to  shake  off  the  burden 
of  his  enormous  loans,  or  even  to  lighten  that  burden, 
without  tJie  concurrence  of  the  Powers. 
~~  At  tiie  same  time  it  was  evident,  towards  the  close 
of  Ismail's  reign,  that  the  unlightened  burden  was 
more  than  Egypt  could  by  any  possibility  carry.  The 
Powers,  therefore,  were  forced  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
They  had,  after  all,  no  object  in  allowing  Egypt  to  be 
plunged  further  and  further  into  the  slough  of  insol- 
vent. On  the  contraiy,  the  general  dissolution  of 
Egyptian  society,  in  which  such  insolvency  threatened 
to  result,  would  have  been  very  awkward  for  them  all. 
And  so,  after  five  years  of  abortive,  or  incomplete,  efforts 
to  find  a  solution,  sa  all-round  arrangement  was  ulti- 
mately arrived  at,  and  embodied  in  the  famous  Law  of 
Liquidation,  of  July,  1880,  by  which  Egypt  componnded 
with  her  creditors  on  terms  dictated  to  her  by  the 
Powers,  but  which  they  in  return  made  binding  upon 
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all  their  subjects.*  Egypt  emerged  from  the  crisis  with 
the  interest  on  her  4debt  immensely  reduced,  and  able 
once  more  to  meet  her  liabilities,  but  tied  band  and 
foot,  unable  to  move,  almost  unable  to  breathe,  without 
the  consent  of  Europe. 

A  complete  account'  of  the  desperate  struggles  of 
Ismful  to  escape  the  financial  bondage  which  be  saw 
impending,  but  which  was  not  consummated  till  after 
his  deposition,  and  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  finances  of  Egypt  were  brought  under  international 
control,  would  fill  a  volume  by  itself  It  is  not  my 
business  to  enter  here  upon  that  long  and  complicated 
history.  But  I  must  try  to  sum  up  its  net  result,  as 
it  affected  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment at  the  date  of  the  British  Occupation,  and,  with 
numerous  but  unessential  modifications,  still  affects  it 
to-day.  The  two  main  elements  in  the  financial  vas- 
salage of  Egypt  are  the  powers  of  the  International 
Commission  of  the  Debt  and  the  limits  set  to  adminis- 
trative expenditure  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation. 
-    The  "Caisse  de  la  Dette,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in 

*  The  Law  of  Liquidation  wm  promulgated  after  having  reoeived  tho 
MDotioD  of  the  aix  Qieat  Powenonlj,  but  it  Ib  binding  on  tbe  aititeiia 
of  all  tbe  ooanlriea  whiob  baTe  the  benefit  of  the  CapitDtationa.  In  older 
to  avoid  any  diffloulties  which  might  be  raised  by  the  smaller  Powers, 
and  at  the  aame  time  to  save  the  waste  of  time,  which  wonld  have  resaltod 
from  applying  separately  to  them  all,  the  six  FowerB  agreed  to  bring  tho 
decree  nnder  the  notice  (pofier  a  la  eonnaiuattet)  of  tlie  other  states  con- 
oemed.  Thfi  wai  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  that  they  would  guarantee 
its  aooeptanoe.  And  bo  it  came  to  pass;  and  ever  since  it  has  been  tho 
praetice  to  regard  the  aaEent  of  the  six  Powers  as  suffioient  to  give  the 
foroe  of  law — as  against  all  tbe  world— to  any  deoree  dealing  with 
the  Egyptian  debt,  or  with  the  relations  of  Egypt  and  her  oreditora.  For 
other  decrees  affecting  the  rights  of  foreigners  all  the  fourteen  PowFra 
have  still  to  be  consulted. 
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Egypt,  simply  the  "Caisae,"  is  an  institation  which, 
from  comparatively  small  b^;iimiiigB,  Iiaa  grown  to  be 
an  important  and  ubiquitous  factor  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  It  ia  one  more  ivvpervwrn  in  vrnperio, 
another  wheel — ^it  would  be  hard  to  say  the  how-manieth 
— to  the  coach  of  Egyptian  administration.  The  Caisee 
was  first  constituted  by  the  decree  of  May  2, 1876,  and 
oonrasted  at  the  outset  of  only  three  members,  a  French- 
man, an  Anstiiaji,  and  an  Italian.  An  Englishman 
was  added  in  1877,  and  in  1885  Oermany  and  Russia 
demanded,  and  obtained,  the  right  to  be  represented. 
The  Conmiission,  therefore,  now  consists  of  six  members, 
but  their  functions  and  position  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  original  board. 

In  Uie  begiuning,  the  Commissioners  were  little 
more  than  receivers  of  certain  revenues,  which  bad 
been  spedally  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  Debt,  They 
were  representatives,  not  so  much  of  the  Powers  as  of 
the  creditors,  the  British  Qovemment  refusing,  in  the 
first  instance^  even  to  go  the  length  of  proposing  a 
British  Commissioner.  At  present  they  may  be 
described,  not  only  as  receivers  of  revenue  on  behalf 
of  the  creditor,  but  as  guardians  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Powers,  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the 
complicated  series  of  agreements — decrees,  conventions, 
declarations,  protocols — which  constitute,  in  their  totality, 
the  international  compact  regulating  the  finances  of 
Egypt.  In  that  capacity  they  even  possess  a  certain 
legi^tive  power,  and  many  decrees  recite,  in  their  pre- 
amble, the  adhesion  of  the  Caisse  to  the  provisions,  or 
some  of  the  provisions,  which  they  contain.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Uifl  Cusse  are,  indeed,  appointed  by  the 
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Khedive,  and  are,  technicaUy,  Egyptian  officials.  But 
in  reality  they  are  almost  as  much  foreign  representatives 
as  the  Consnls-General  themselves.  Their  dignity  is 
little  less,  their  importance  in  administrative  work  of 
the  country  even  greater,  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
those  functionaries. 

Does  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  viah  to  adopt  any 
general  measure  for  the  relief  of  taxation  f  It  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Caisse,  for  such  a  reduction 
will  of  course  affect  the  receipts  of  the  provinces  specially 
assigned  to  the  bondholders,  and  those  revenues  cannot 
be  reduced  without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners. 
Does  it  wish  to  raise  a  &esh  loan,  even  for  the  most 
Intimate  purposes — such  as  the  commutation  of  pen- 
sions, or  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  which  will 
augment  the  revenue  7  Here,  again,  it  must  have  the 
Caisse  with  it,  before  it  can  as  much  as  begin  to  collect 
the  whole  series  of  other  necessary  consents — ihat  of 
Turkey,  and  that  of  the  six  Qreat  Powers.  And  when 
the  loan  is  approved,  and  the  money  raised,  it  is  once 
more  the  Cusse  which  will  be  charged  with  the  dis- 
bursement of  it,  and  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  specified  objects. 

But  over  and  above  their  positive  functions,  the 
Commissioners  of  tiie  Caisse  exercise  a  wide,  though  not 
easily  definable,  influence  upon  the  financial  poUcy  of 
the  country.  Occupying  a  position  of  special  trust, 
possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  the  details  of  a  most 
complex  situation,  they  are  the  natural  advisers  of  their 
respective  Qovemments  on  all  questions  of  a  financial 
character,  which  the  Egyptian  Qovenunent  may  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Powers,    To 
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them  was  entrusted  the  task  of  elaborating,  in  con- 
janction  with  that  Qovemment,  the  details  of  the  un< 
fbrttinate  licence  tax  already  referred  to.  Their  advice 
has  been  Bought  and  followed  with  regard  to  such 
important  issues  as  the  abolition  of  the  Corv^,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  Privileged  Debt.  Moreover,  the 
Egyptian  Qovenunent  themselves  often  seek  tibe  counsel, 
and  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Commissioners  in 
matters  lying  quite  outside  the  sfarict  limita  of  their 
functions.  And  this,  partly  because  of  the  real  capacity 
and  helpfulnees  of  some  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
partly  from  policy.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  to  the  persona  who  have  to  carry  on  the 
daily  work  of  the  Egyptian  administration  whether  the 
Caisse  is  or  is  not  in  a  good  temper.  It  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  limping  along  somehow  and 
coming  to  an  absolute  standstilL 

But  the  powers  of  interference  possessed  by  the 
Caisse  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  glance  at 
the  extremely  peculiar  financial  system  embodied  in  the 
Law  of  Liquidation.  The  Powers,  as  we  have  seen, 
stepped  in  to  save  Egypt  from  bankruptcy,  hut  in  re- 
turn they  put  her  into  a  strait  waistcoat  of  the  severest 
kind.  The  Revenues  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  one  was  to  go  to  the  Caisse 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  and  flie  other  to  the 
Qovemment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  administration. 
There  were  thus  practically  two  Budgets,  but  the 
prindfJas  applied  to  them  were  very  different.  If  the 
Budget  of  the  Caisse  showed  a  deficit,  the  Qovemment 
was  bound  to  make  good  that  deficit,  whereas  if  the 
Caisse  had  a  rarplos,  however  large,  the  Qovemment  bad 
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no  right  to  share  it  Oa  the  other  handj  if  the  Qovem- 
ment  had  a  deficit,  the  Cfdase  could  not  be  called  npon 
to  make  ap  the  deficiency,  while,  if  the  Government 
'  had  a  sorpliis,  the  CiusBe  had  certain  contingent  claims 
ihereon.  Thia  waa  bad  enough,  but  this  wofi  not  all. 
For  the  Caisee  might  have  a  claim  on  an  imaginary 
surplus  of  the  Qovetnment  which  did  not  really  exist  at 
aU.  This  sounds  nonsensical,  hut  in  matters  Egyptian 
it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  take  no  account  of  a  thing 
because  it  sounded  nonsensical  That  is  rather  a  reason 
why  it  should  exist.  And,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  this 
particular  arrangement,  though  in  my  humble  opinion 
unwise,  was  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks  a^  first  sight 
The  explanation  of  it  is,  that  the  Law  t^Ufquidation 
fixed  an  ideal  figure  for  the  national  expenditure — a 
sum  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Powers,  Egypt  ought 
not  to  go  beyond.  If  the  revenues  of  the  Qovenunent 
exceeded  thia  ideal  figure,  Uien  the  Qovemment  was  to 
be  regarded  as  having  a  surplus,  no  matter  what  its  real 
expenditure  might  have  been ;  and  on  that  surplus  the 
Caisse  might,  under  certain  drcnmstances,  have  a  clium. 
These  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation  have 
been  somewhat  altered  by  the  Convention  of  London  * 
concluded  in  March,  1885,1  which  I  shall  have  to  explain 
at  some  length  hereafter,  and  will  therefore  not  dwell 
upon  now.    The  one  thing  to  notice  here — and  it  is  a 

*  B J  the  tenn  "  OonTention  of  London  "  irhioh  freqneDtly  ooents  In 
thii  book,  I  mean  not  otAy  the  Conyention  ittelf;  but  the  Deolantion  of 
even  date,  togetber  with  the  KhediTial  Deoree  of  July  27, 1885,  a  draft 
of  whieh  was  asnexed  to,  and  tlie  proviiloiiB  of  which  were  Mnetionad 
by  the  DeobratioQ.  AH  theae  together  oonrtitnte  one  international 
amngoment,  moditying  the  Iaw  of  Liquidation,  and  haTing  the  «am« 
(anotion  aa  th»t  law, 
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matter  of  capital  interest — is  the  firat  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  the  Limit  of  fizpenditure — the  fixed  sum  which 
it  was  held  that  Egypt  ought  not  to  exceed,  and  which 
she  was  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as  not  exceeding. 
The  Limit  of  Expenditure  is  the  essence  of  the  Law  of 
Liqnidation,  and  it  is  a  canon  of  Egyptian  finance 
which,  though  often  modified  in  details,  has  been  pre- 
served in  substance  ever  since.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  system,  and  it  is  of  more  than  purely  financial,  it 
is  of  first-rate  administrative  and  political  importance. 

But  all  that  concerns  us  here  is  its  bearing  on  the 
pontion  of  the  Caisse.  It  is  evident  that  the  moment 
yon  distribute  the  financial  resonrcea  of  a  state,  not 
according  to  its  actual  expenditure,  but  according  to  what 
it  is  supposed  that  it  ought  to  spend,  mere  questions 
of  account  attain  an  importance  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  does  not  properly  belong  to  them.  Thus  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstancea,  make  an  enormous 
differen<M  to  the  Government  of  Egypt  whether  items  of 
expenditure,  which  it  has  actually  incurred,  can  or  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  head  of  "  authorized  "  expenditure. 
If  they  can  be  so  brought,  the  Qovemment  is  lUlowed 
to  defray  them  out  of  its  available  revenues.  If  they 
cannot,  they  must  be  defrayed — Heaven  knows  how  1 — 
while  the  money  which  might  bave  covered  them  is  all 
the  time  fiowing  into  the  coffers  of  the  Caisse.  Finance 
is  an  important  part  of  politics  all  the  world  over,  bat 
Egypt  is  the  only  country  I  am  acquainted  with  where 
not  only  Finanoe  but  Accounts  are  politics.  And  on  all 
disputed  questions  of  account  the  Caisse,  with  the  Powers 
bebind  i^  has  the  whip  hand. 

I  cannot  leave  this  portion  of  my  subject  without 
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some  mention — it  shall  be  of  the  briefest — of  ihe 
three  "Mixed  Adtnioistratious " — the  Railway  Board, 
the  Commission  of  the  Daira,  and  the  Coromis^on  of 
the  Domains.  Each  of  these  bodies  consists  of  three 
members — an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  I^p- 
tian — and  enjoys  a  sort  of  qaasi-independence  conferred 
by  decrees  which,  aa  they  form  a  part  of  the  general 
settlement  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors,  are  practi- 
cally unalterable  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers. 

The  Railway  Board,  which  dates  from  1876,  was 
called  into  existence  as  an  additional  protection  to  the 
bondholders,  the  receipts  of  the  railways  being  one  of 
the  principal  revenaes  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  the 
coupon.  It  does  its  work  well  enough,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  conceivable  ground  why  it  should  occupy 
a  special  position  outside  the  r^ular  Civil  Service.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  have  a  special  inter- 
national commission  for  the  administration  of  the 
customs,  or  for  that  of  each  of  the  provinces  of  Behera, 
Qharbia,  MenufU,  and  Si6t,  the  receipts  of  which,  no 
less  than  those  of  the  railways,  are  pledged  to  the 
creditors  and  paid  direct  to  the  Oaisse  de  la  Dette. 

The  Baira  and  I)omaii»  Commissions  are  even  more 
superfuous.  They  date  from  1877  and  1878  respectively, 
and  each  of  them  administers  a  vast  property  of  several 
hnudred  thousand  acres,  consisting  of  estates  that  once 
belonged  to  the  Khedive  or  the  Khedivial  family,  but 
which  are  now  mortgaged  to  the  holders  of  the  Dura 
and  Domains  loans.  Undoubtedly  the  better  course 
would  be  to  sell  these  lands,  redeem  the  respective  debts, 
as  £ur  as  possible,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and 
create,  in  exchange  for  the  unredeemed  portion  of  each 
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of  them,  an  equivalent  amount  of  Privileged  or  Unified 
Stock.  The  general  debt  of  E^ypt  would  thus  be  some- 
what increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  costly  uid 
needless  admiaiatrations  would  be  economized,  and  the 
lands  would  get  back  into  the  hands  of  the  native  culti- 
vators, who  are  beat  able  to  turn  them  to  good  sccoant. 
Moreover,  the  Budget  would  be  relieved  of  a  heavy 
annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  deficit  on  the  Daira  and 
Domains  accounts,  which  arises  from  tiie  inadequacy  of 
the  net  revenue  of  these  properties  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  loana  to  which  they  were  respectively  pledged. 
It  is  true  that  the  Daira  lands  have  for  the  last  two 
years,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang 
and  M.  Qay  Lussac,  not  only  escaped  a  deficit,  but 
actually  yielded  a  surplus,  an  event  hitherto  unheard  of 
in  their  history.  But  the  Domains  Commission  has 
never  yet  succeeded  in  making  its  estates  pay  anything 
like  the  interest  on  the  Domains  loan.  Its  annual  deficit 
varies  between  £100,000  and  £200,000  a  year,  and  is  a 
terrible  drain  on  the  general  purse. 

Tet  the  chances  of  getting  rid  of  the  incubus  are 
deddedly  remote.  France  has  always  shown  a  peculiar 
tenderness  for  the  Daira  and  Domains  administrations, 
and  especially  for  the  latter,  which  it  regards  as  a 
stronghold  of  French  influence  in  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fae^  it  does  not  really  promote  French  influ- 
ence to  saddle  Egypt  with  a  number  of  euperfluous 
French  officials.  But  this  truth  is  apparently  not  recog- 
nized at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Anyway,  France  made  it  a 
special  condition  of  her  assent  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Privileged  Debt  in  1890,  tbat  not  more  than  ^£300,000 
worth  of  either  the  Domains  or  the  Daira  lands  should 
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be  Bold  in  any  one  year  up  to  1905,  so  that  it  will  take 
thirteen  years  &om  the  present  date  to  get  rid  of  either 
of  the  CommissionB.  Until  the  expiration  of  that  period 
they  must  just  he  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  inter- 
national top-hamper  which  Egypt  has  to  carry,  and  be 
borne  with  such  patience  as  may  be. 

So  much  for  the  legal  limitations,  various  and 
complex,  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  But  there  are  moral  limitations  do  lesa 
substantial,  if  less  easy  to  define.  We  have  seen  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  of  Internationalism  has 
entrenched  itself  in  the  Nile  valley.  Internationa  Courts 
judge  the  Khedive's  subjects,  and  may  condemn  his 
Ministers.  International  agreements  limit  his  power  of 
borrowing,  and  dictate  to  him  what  he  may  spend.  In 
many  instances  he  cannot  make  a  law  or  issue  a  police 
order  without  international  sanction.  Nominally  the 
vassal  of  the  Sultan,  who  yet  exercises  little  control  over 
the  administration,  and  whose  remaining  influence  is 
religious  rather  than  political,  the  Khedive  is  practically 
the  vassal  of  Europe  and  espedally  of  the  Great  Powers. 
This  fact,  carefully  concealed  in  matters  of  form  but  still 
ever  present  to  the  minds  of  men,  inevitably  gives  to 
the  repreaeafcatives  of  the  Powers  an  authority  and 


influence  very  different  &om  that  of  ordinary  diplomatic 
agents.  It  is  difficult  for  any  of  them,  even  the  humblest, 
to  avoid  occasionally  slipping  into  the  nMe  of  mentor, 
and  if  he  does,  it  S&  perfectly  inadmissible  to  treat  him 
otherwise  than  with  deference.  For  an  offended  Agent 
may  mean  an  offended  Power,  and  an  offended  Power 
may  mean  the  indefinite  postponement  of  some  useful  or 
necessaiy  measure. 
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May  I  add,  without  indiscretion,  that  Bome  of  theee 
gentlemen  are  the  toachieat  of  mankind,  and  that  their 
toachinesB  extends,  hy  a  sort  of  conta^on,  to  most  of  the 
foreign  officials  in  tiie  country,  the  English  not  entirely 
excepted.  And  inasmachasEgyptahonndBinfmomaloua 
officials,  and  is  moreover,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  peculiarly 
prodnctive  of  anomalona  situations  of  every  kind,  the 
result  is  emharraesing  in  the  extreme.  As  I  look  back 
upon  my  reaideuce  in  Egypt,  I  seem  to  see  one  long 
vista  of  questions  of  etiquette,  and  especially  of  pre- 
cedence, as  alarming  in  their  possible  consequences  aa 
they  were  utterly  ludicrous  in  themselves.  If  there  is 
one  dignitary  ia  the  world  who  deaervea  the  indulgent 
sympathy  of  all  humane  men,  it  is  the  Grand  Master 
of  Ceremonies  to  his  Highness  the  Khedive. 

I  fear  I  have  been  explaining  at  tedious  length,  but 
I  am  sadly  oo&sciouB  how  difficult  It  must  be,  despite 
all  explanaUoDS,  for  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  Egypt 
to  realize  what  difficulties  beset  the  everyday  buBiness 
of  government — to  say  nothing  of  any  large  scheme  of 
improvement  and  reform — in  consequence  of  the  countless 
international  fetters  by  which  "Eg^t  is  bound,  the  forts 
and  blockhouses  of  European  privilege  with  which  the 
country  is  studded.  Wherever  you  turn  there  is  some 
ohfitruction  in  your  path.  Do  you  want  to  clear  out  a 
cesspool,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  noxious  drugs,  to  sup- 
press a  seditions  or  immoral  print — ^you  are  pulled  up 
by  the  Capitulatiwis.  Do  you  want  to  carry  out  some 
big  work  of  public  utility — to  dig  a  main  canal,  or  to 
drain  a  city — you  are  pulled  up  by  the  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion. Tou  cannot  borrow  without  the  consent  of  Turkey; 
yon  cannot  draw  upon  the  Reserve  Fund  without  the 
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cooBent  of  the  Caisse ;  you  caonot  exceed  the  Limit  of 
Expenditure  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  Do 
you,  impeded  and  hampered  on  every  side,  finally  lose 
patJence  and  break  through,  for  however  good  an  object, 
the  finest  mesh  of  the  net  which  binds  you,  or  lay  a 
finger  on  even  the  moet  trivial  European  privilege — ^you 
have  a  Consul-Qeneral  down  upon  you  at  once.  Nay, 
more,  you  may  have  the  British  Qovemment  down  upon 
you,  because  your  action  may  have  brought  upon  its 
head  the  remonstrances  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  and  you 
may  be  spoiling  some  big  hand  in  the  general  game  of 
foreign  politics  by  your  tiresome  little  Egyptian  difficulty. 
And  all  the  while  the  foreign  papers  in  Egypt  ore  howl- 
ing  at  you  fur  not  suppreasiiiJi;  nuisances  which  foreign 
privilege  does  not  allow  you  to  touch,  and  for  not  de- 
voting to  public  improvements  money  which  inter- 
national conventions  do  not  allow  you  to  spend.  And 
all  the  while  the  natives  are  grumbling,  uid  with  far 
more  reason,  because  they  are  not  protected  against 
foreign  enci'oachment,  and  because  their  money  is  not 
set  free  to  be  spent  upon  (he  objects  which  they  have 
at  heart.  And  their  complaints  are  naturally  directed 
agunst  their  English  guides.  "  You  are  constantly  intw- 
fering  with  our  affairs,"  they  say,  "  and  ordering  us  to 
do  this  and  to  leave  the  other  undone.  But  when  it 
is  a  question  of  compelling  foreigners  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  genera)  good,  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
equally  courageous.  Bully  us  yourselves,  if  yon  must, 
but  at  least  defend  us  in  return  against  the  bullying  of 
others.  It  is  too  much  that  we  should  suffer  the  re- 
straints without  enjoying  the  advantages  o{  a  state  of 
dependence." 
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Nor  is  ihe  tmswer  to  these  oomplainta  altogether  easy. 
It  is  certain  that,  if  we  bad  graaped  the  Egyptian  nettle 
boldly,  if  we  had  proclaimed  from  the  first  odp  intention 
of  exercising,  even  for  a  time,  that  authority  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  exercise,  we  could  hare  made  the 
Hituation  not  only  much  more  endurable  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  much  easier  for  ourselves.  Had  we  seen  our 
way  to  declaring  even  a  temporary  Protectorate,  we 
might  have  suspended  the  Capitulations,  if  we  could  not 
have  got  rid  of  them  altc^ther,  as  France  has  done  in 
Tunis.  Had  we  been  willing  to  guarantee  the  debt  or 
a  portion  of  the  debt,  not  only  could  the  interest  have 
been  at  once  reduced  and  tb^  financial  hardens  of  the 
country  enormously  ligBtened,  but  Europe  would  no 
doubt  have  agreed  to  free  the  Egyptian  Qovemment 
from  the  network  of  restrictions,  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders.  Is  order 
to  have  Great  Britain  as  surety  for  their  bond,  the 
creditors  would  have  abandoned  with  alacrity  all  these 
minor  saf^nards. 

I  have  swd  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  criti- 
cising Great  Britain's  poUcy.  I  repeat  that  the  line 
adopted,  the  line  of  minimizing  what  we  were  doing,  of 
avoiding  radical  solutions  and  of  living  from  band  to 
mouth,  may  have  certuu  ultimate  advantages.  But  there 
,can  be  no  doubt  that  it  enormously  complicated  the 
immediate  problem.  Here  we  were  engaged  upon  the 
task  of  building  up  order  in  a  country  where  govem- 
ment  had  utterly  collapsed,  and  which  was  singularly 
poor  in  native  governing  capacity.  And  we  were  to 
build  it  Qp  without  adopting  any  clearly  defined  posi- 
tion or  exercising  any  definite  authority,  by  means  of 
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advice,  of  influence,  of  a  peculiar  and  irritating  kind 
of  diplomatic  pressure.  And  that  pressure  had  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  native  rulers,  who  to  a  great 
extent  were  not  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  even  when 
in  sympathy,  were  not  free,  but  fettered  by  restrictions  of 
the  most  various  kinds — ancient  restrictions  arising  from 
Egypt's  vassalage  to  Turkey,  and  modem  restrictions 
which  were  the  result  of  her  nnfortunate  financial 
history.  Surely  the  situation  was  one  that  presented 
quite  \mexampled  difficulties.  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
in  tiie  succeeding  chapters  to  indicate  how  those  diffi- 
culties were  met 
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Before  advandnguiy  fartiier,  I  am  compelled  to  trouble 
ihe  reader  with  a  few  wordti  of  explaoation  aa  to  the 
exact  natnre  of  the  ground  which  we  are  aboat  to 
traveise.  If,  for  the  moment,  I  proceed  on  historical 
linea,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  attempting  to 
write  a  regular  history  of  Egypt  since  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Sach  a  history  will  no  doubt  appear  in  due  time,  and  it 
ooght  to  be  a  very  interesting  book.  The  aim  of  the 
present  volume  is  dmply  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
work  of  economic  and  political  regeneration  at  present  in 
progress  in  I^ypt.  But  aa  even  this  modest  structure 
can  hardly  be  erected  without  a  historical  framework, 
however  slender,  the  present  and  the  following  chapter 
must  be  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  salient  features  of 
Egyptian  history  during  tiie  past  ten  years.  Such  an 
outline  will  render  more  intelligible  the  subsequent 
examination,  item  by  item,  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  work  of  reform. 

The  beginning  of  all  things,  so  far  as  tiiat  work  ia 
concerned,  was  the  special  mission  to  Egypt  of  Lord 
Dofferin,  at  that  Ume  British  Ambaaaador  in  Con- 
etanttnople.     Lord  Dufferin  arrived  in  Cairo  early  in 
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November,  1882.  Kot  two  months  h&d  elapsed  aince  the 
defeat  of  Arabi,  jet  I^yptian  affairs  were  already  getting 
into  a  considenible  tangle.  With  masterly  skill  the  new 
comer  extricated  the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments 
firom  the  mesB  into  which  they  had  drifted  over  the 
trial  of  the  rebel  leaders.  With  equal  resolution  and 
promptitude  he  quashed  the  unfortunate  experiment  of 
scraping  together  a  foreign  police-force  from  the  most 
diverse  quarters,  from  Anatolia,  from  Epirus,  and  even 
from  Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  new  Albanian 
guardians  of  the  peace,  who  had  already  diBtinguished 
themselves  by  causing  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
were  disbanded.  The  process  of  recruiting  in  Geneva 
and  other  cities,  which  had  been  regarded  with  favour 
by  the  local  authorities  of  those  towns  as  a  happy 
means  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  their  least  desirable 
citizens,  was  summarily  put  a  stop  to,  Having  thus 
cleared  the  gronnd,  our  Envoy  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  general  lines  on  which  E^pt  was  to  be  restored  to 
order  and  prosperity,  and  endowed,  if  possible,  with  the 
capacity  of  self-development. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Bufferin  has  been  pot  on  record 
by  his  own  hand  in  a  series  of  despatches,  too  good  to 
be  buried  in  a  Blue  Book,  of  which  that  of  Fel^nary 
6tJi,  1883,  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  elaborate.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  well  acquainted  with  E^pt 
to  read  those  despatches  without  admiration.  Their 
writei^s  mastery  of  the  subject  is  extraordinary.  Behind 
all  his  formal  civility  to  the  misleading  catchwords,  the 
impractical  ideals,  which  he  felt  bound  to  treat  with 
respect,  there  is  a  manly  grasp  of  fact,  and  a  clear  appre- 
dation  of  the  essential  needs  c^  Egypt,  and  of  the  trn« 
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remedies  for  her  distress.  No  man  knew  better  tiian 
Lord  Dafferin  that  it  waa  not  paper  constttntions,  even 
of  the  most  approved  pattern,  not  emaDcipating  decrees, 
even  if  glowing  with  the  spirit  of  modem  Liberalism, 
not  conrte  or  codes  hastily  copied  &om  those  of  Western 
Europe,  which  coald  restore  the  prosperity  of  E^pt  and 
give  her  inhahitants  either  bread  or  justice.  It  was  the 
slow  disagreeable  work  of  reforming  in  detail,  in  the 
performance  of  their  daily  duties,  the  several  branches 
of  the  administration,  until  order  should  gradually  be 
evolved  from  chaos,  and  until,  under  competent  guides 
armed  with  adequate  authority,  native  officials  should 
gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  energy,  equity,  self- 
reliance  and  method. 

All  this  Lord  Dufferin  realized,  but  his  manner  of 
presenting  the  case  was  hardly  calculated  to  make  others 
realize  it  He  said  enough  to  save  his  own  reputation 
for  clear-sightedness,  but  not  enough  to  impart  to  those 
whom  it  concerned  the  full  knowledge  which  he  himself 
possessed.  To  any  one  who  looks  closely  and  critically 
at  his  words  the  whole  truth  is  there — the  hard  actual 
facta  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  a  better  future.  But 
fbr  aU  that  the  general  effect  was  likely  to  be  delusive. 
The  stream  of  his  sanguine  eloquence  might  well  sweep 
away  the  reader  in  imagination  past  Uie  rocks  and 
shallows — which  are  all  marked,  but  without  being 
emphasized — to  a  welcome  goal  seemingly  near,  but 
reaUy  most  difiBcolt  of  attainment. 

There  were  not  wanting  at  the  Ume  critics  who,  com- 
paring bis  unobtrusive  notes  of  warning  with  his  general 
hopefulness  of  tone,  roundly  accused  Lord  Dufferin 
of  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  oheek,  of  not  b^eving 
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in  hU  own  forecaat  or  his  own  prescription.  Against 
this  impntati(ni  he  himself  warmly,  and  no  doubt  sin- 
cerely, protested.  And,  up  to  a  point,  his  protest  was 
entirely  justified.  He  was  right  in  not  despairing  of  the 
ultimate  independence  of  Egypt.  He  was  right  in  the 
direction  which  he  strove  to  give  to  reforming  effort. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  ^ossed  over  the 
deep-rooted  obstacles  which  his  scheme  of  reform  was 
bound  to  encounter,  and  above  all  the  length  of  time 
which  would  be  required  to  accomplish  it  Eia  rose- 
coloured  picture  of  an  E!gypt  "  antoammelled  by  external 
importunity,  though  aided  by  sympathetic  advice  and 
aasiBtance,"  of  the  Egyptians  governing  themselves  on 
civilized  principles  "  without  an  irritating  uid  exaspe- 
rating display  of  authority  "  on  our  part,  tjiough  "  under 
the  uncompromising  tegis  of  our  friendship,"  was  exactly 
suited  to  hit  the  prevailing  taste  both  in  Egypt  and 
Great  Britun.  It  flattered  the  self-importance  and  tiie 
shallow  Liberalism  of  the  Pashas,  always  ready  to 
sympathize  with  reforms  until  they  begin  to  come  home 
to  tiiem  in  the  shape  of  harder  work,  diminished  licence, 
and  fewer  opportunities  of  self-enrichment.  It  was  no 
less  grateful  to  the  British  people  in  their  honest  desire 
to  play  the  part  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  the 
people  of  Egypt,  but  to  play  it  cheap.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  concealed  from  both  parties  the  disagreeable  side 
of  the  business — from  the  Egyptians  the  long  period  of 
irksome  control  and  training  through  which  they  would 
have  to  pass  on  their  road  to  a  civilized  independence, 
from  the  English  the  corresponding  period  of  close  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  the  effort,  anxiety,  and 
risk  which  such  attention  involved. 
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It  was  perhaps  owing  to  thia  dexteroua  manipulation 
of  light  and  shade  that  Lord  Dafferin,  heaides  doing  a 
large  amoont  of  excellent  work  in  Egypt,  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  country  a  popular  man.  During  the  aix 
months  of  bis  stay  a  subatantial  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  reconstraction  of  the  army.  The  use  of 
the  kurbaah  had  been  prohibited  by  law,  and  vigorous 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  that  prohibition  from 
remaining  a  dead  letter.  The  civil  and  criminal  Codes, 
which  were  a  neceasary  preliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  reformed  Native  Tribunals,  had  been  completed. 
The  B^edlvial  Gh)vemment  had  undertaken  to  call  in 
experts  from  India  to  look  after  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment. The  modest  and  aensible  scheme  of  Representa- 
tive Institutions  elaborated  by  Lord  Dufierin  had  been 
promulgated  by  Khedivial  decree.  On  all  hands  there 
was  real  progress,  hut  the  appearance  of  progress  was 
even  greater  than  the  reality.  The  native  authorities 
were  delighted  witii  themselves  and  in  an  excellent  good 
humour  with  the  British  Envoy.  When  he  left  the 
country  in  May,  188S,  it  was  amid  a  shower  of  mutual 
congratulations.  The  fair  vision  of  a  reformed  and 
autonomous  Egypt  seemed,  after  all,  not  to  be  so  very 
difficult  to  realize. 

It  ia  quite  evident  that  such  hopes  were  destined  in 
any  case  to  prove  premature.  But  there  is  something 
singularly  dramatic  in  the  rapidity  and  completraiess  of 
the  disappointment  which  awaited  them.  Fate  dealt 
very  hardly  with  the  optimistic  forecasts  of  the  Duffeiiu 
epoch.  It  was  certainly  an  unusual  combination  of 
misfortunes,  that  a  country,  still  staggering  under  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  it  by  a  recent  revolution,  should  be 
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visited  within  six  months,  first  by  a  devastating  epi- 
demic, and  then  by  a  tremendous  military  disaster. 
Tet  such  was  the  destiny  of  Egypt  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1883. 

The  severe  invasion  of  the  cholera,  which  swept  over 
the  country  in  Jane  and  July  of  that  year,  revealed  in 
the  most  startling  manner  the  utter  rottenness  of  the 
internal  administration.  The  frightfully  insanitary  con- 
dition of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  absence  of  any  kind 
of  preparation,  the  scarcity  of  hospitals,  and  the  still 
more  iatal  scarcity  of  properly  tnuned  doctors,  com- 
bined to  render  the  visitation  a  particularly  severe  one. 
But  all  these  evils  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
phenomenal  helplessness  of  the  native  officials  in  face 
of  this  sudden  emergency.  Their  task  was  not  com- 
plicated by  any  widespread  panic  on  the  part  of  the 
population.  Mussulman  fatalism  preserves  the  bulk  of 
the  Egyptian  people  from  the  blind  terror,  almost 
amounting  to  madness,  which  the  approach  of  pestilence 
is  apt  to  inspire  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  especially  among  those  of  Levantine 
or  Soutiiem  Europeui  origin.  On  this  occasion  the 
Ebedive  himself  set  the  example  of  fearlessness  and 
contempt  for  death,  and  that  example  was  followed,  io 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  every  section  of  his  Moham- 
medan subjects.  There  was  no  want  of  courage,  and 
there  was  no  want  of  good-will ;  but  there  was  a  most 
lamentable  display  of  administrative  incapacity.  Except 
here  and  there,  where  some  Anglo-Egyptian  or  English 
functionaiy,  like  General  Stephenson,  then  commanding 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Cairo,  boldly  took  matters 
into  his  own  hands,  disorganization  reigned  supreme. 
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Bnt  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  devastating  as  it  was, 
had  nothing  like  the  same  far-reaching  consequeDces  as 
the  second  great  calamity  -which  befell  Kgypt  in  1883 — 
the  annihilation  of  Qeneral  Hicks'a  army  in  Eordofui. 
Yeti  if  the  effects  of  that  defeat  were  terrible,  they  were 
not  more  appalling  than  its  causes.  I  do  not  rder  to  the 
wortblessnesB  of  the  old  Egyptian  Army.  That  bad 
already  been  proved  to  demonstration.  A  new  and 
greater  revelation  was  tiiat  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
Egyptian  Qovemment  to  take  any  intelligent  resolution 
on  a  question  at  once  so  vital  and  so  clear  as  that  of  the 
Sudan.  If  the  cholera  had  broken  down  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  adminiHtraHon,  the  Sudan  crisis  revealed  the 
absence  of  all  power  of  direction  at  its  head.  Seldom 
if  ever  has  a  disaster  been  more  wantonly  courted  than 
tiie  destruction  of  Hicks.  The  Egyptian  Government 
held  in  its  hands  all  the  evidence  that  reasonable  men 
could  desire  of  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  Hicks's  forces 
to  accomplish  the  task  which  they  were  sent  to  perform. 
Yet  that  did  not  prevent  it  from  sending  them.  It  was 
the  simplest  arithmeUcal  theorem  that  Egypt,  loaded 
with  debt  and  with  a  new  deficit  staring  her  in  the 
face,  could  not  afford  to  reconquer  the  more  distant 
r^ons  of  the  Sudan.  Yet  tfiat  did  not  prevent  the 
Qovemment  from  squandering  upon  an  attempt  to  re- 
conquer them  a  sum  of  money,  admittedly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  but  which,  if  wisely  applied,  would 
have  sufficed  to  save  the  nearer  and  more  important 
provinces  which  had  not  yet  &Uen  iuto  the  hands  of 
the  rebels. 

BoW  came  Great  Britain  to  allow  Egypt  to  engage 
upon  a  course  at  once  so  futile  and  so  perilous  ?    The 
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answer  is  a  curious  piece  of  political  psychology.  The 
British  Qovemment  had  from  the  first  t&keu  up  the 
position  that  it  was  "  not  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Sudan."  It  followed  as  a  logical  consequence  that, 
whatever  follies  the  Egyptian  Government  might  commit 
in  that  quarter,  Great  Britain  was  bound  not  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  them.  And  to  this  theory  we  clung 
with  extraordinary  tenacity  during  all  the  time  that 
the  Hicks  disaster  was  in  course  of  preparation.  General 
Hicks  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  despatches  to  tlie 
^gyp^if^  Qovemment  through  Sir  E.  Malet,  the  British 
Consul-QeneraL  These  despatches,  despite  the  forced 
hopefulness  of  certain  phrases,  teemed  with  indications 
of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  venture  he  was  about  to 
make.  But  Sir  K  Malet  was  under  the  strictest  orders 
to  baud  them  over  to  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  without 
attempting  to  influence  its  dedsion.  His  rdZe  in  tiie 
matter,  as  he  was  specially  instructed  to  declare,  was 
that  of  a  mere  postman.  Over  and  over  again  the 
Egyptian  Qovemment  was  informed  that  it  could  do 
just  as  it  liked  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Sudan ; 
that  it  might  keep  it  or  give  it  up,  withdraw  its  troops, 
or  reinforce  them.  The  matter  was  one  about  which 
Great  Britain  had  simply  nothing  to  say. 

The  faith  in  the  power  of  phrases  to  alter  facts  has 
never  been  more  strangely  manifested  than  in  this  idea, 
that  we  could  shake  off  our  virtual  responsibility  for 
the  policy  of  Egypt  in  the  Sudan  by  an  official  dis- 
claimer. To  separate  the  inseparable  is  unfortunately 
beyond  the  power  of  diplomatic  declarations,  however 
precise  and  emphatic.  We  were  by  our  own  express 
admission,  as  well  as  by  the  plain  and  palpable  circum- 
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Btances  of  the  case,  responBible  for  the  stability  of  the 
i^fyptian  Qoyernraeiit.  But  the  Sudan  was  still  an 
integral  part  of  tbe  Khedive's  dominions.  Its  retention 
involved,  even  under  normal  conditions,  a  loss  of 
£200.000  a  year  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury.  If  things 
got  worse,  there  was  no  saying  what  proportions  that 
loss  might  assume.  There  were  forty  thousand  Egyptian 
troops  in  the  country,  yet  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
coping  with  the  Mahdi.  If  the  flame  of  rebellion  could 
not  be  quenched,  there  was  no  saying  bow  far  it  might 
spread.  It  was  possible  to  hold,  that  tbe  best  course 
for  E^ypt  was  to  try  and  cut  the  Sudan  adrift  altogether, 
withdrawing  her  troops  while  it  was  yet  time,  and  con- 
centrating aJl  her  efforts  upon  the  defence  of  her  own 
frontier.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  hold,  that  the 
course  she  might  pursue  with  regard  to  the  Sud^  was 
otherwise  than  of  urgent  and  vital  importance  to  herself. 
The  very  existence  of  Egypt  might  depend  upon  the 
proper  handling  of  a  question  concerning  which  we,  the 
temporary  guardians  of  the  country,  were  declaring  that 
we  bad  no  responsibility  1  ~" 

The  theory  of  our  limited  liability  for  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  afiairs  of  Egy^t  is  «one  that  has  played 
a  great  part  in  the  history  of^he  last  ten  years.  Its 
genesis  is  not  difficult  to  ezplain^^  has  been  already 
shown,  we  plunged  into  the  bnsinessV  of  setting  Egypt 
on  her  legs  without  any  conception  of  the  extei^  or  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  As  the.magnitude  of«our.nhder- 
taking  began  to  reveal  itself  to  us,  we  strove  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  limit  our  obligations,  and  to 
narrow  the  field  of  our  interference.  We  felt  that  we 
were  bound  to  see  Egypt  out  of  trouble  in  vital  issues, 
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but  that  in  all  other  things  she  had  better  look  after 
herself.  And  in  certain  cases  this  principle  has  not 
proved  a  bad  one.  When  we  had  our  hands  too  full, 
and  were  doing  everything  badly  because  trying  to  do 
everything  at  once,  it  was  a  prudent  policy  to  concen- 
trate oar  scattered  energies,  and  to  direct  our  whole 
attention  to  a  few  essential  points.  But  the  ancceas  of 
such  a  course  depends  entirety  upon  a  right  judgment 
aa  to  what  is  essential  at  a  given  time.  And  our  judg- 
ment on  that  question  was  never  more  hopelessly  at 
fault,  than  when  we  averted  our  eyes  &om  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Sudan  and  hii£^;ed  ourselves  with  the 
fiction  that  we  were  not  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
E^ptiui  Government  in  that  region.  It  was  this  fiction 
which  destroyed  Hicks  and  his  ten  thousand  men. 

We  met  with  a  tremendous  punishment.  The  country, 
which  we  had  vainly  dreamed  to  exclude  from  the 
sphere  of  our  responsibilities,  was  destined  to  become 
the  old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  the  British  Stnbad.  Millions 
of  pounds  had  to  be  spent,  thousands  of  lives  to  be 
sacrificed  before  we  could  extricate  ourselves  Jrom  tiie 
consequences  of  our  original  neglect. 

General  Hicks's  doomed  army  started  &om  Khartum 
on  September  9, 1883.  "The  troops,"  in  the  words  of 
the  brave  but  ill-starred  O'Donovan,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  "  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  soldiers, 
so  little  were  they  acquainted  with  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  military  ariy."  "  I  am  writing 
this,"  he  wrote  in  the  course  of  the  march,  "  under  cir- 
cumstances which  bring  me  almost  as  near  to  death  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  without  being  absolutely  under 
sentence  of  executi<m  or  in  the  throes  of  some  deadly 
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malady  ...  in  company  wiUi  cravens  that  you  expect 
to  see  run  at  every  moment  and  leave  you  behind  to 
face  the  worst  ...  to  die  with  a  lance  head  as  big  as  a 
shovel  through  you."  On  September  24th,  the  expedition 
leil  the  Nile  at  £1  Duem,  one  hundred  miles  above 
Khartum,  and  struck  westward  into  the  hostile  wastes 
of  Eordoran.  And  therewith  the  curtain  fell  upon  it 
and  with  it  upon  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Sudan.  Hicks's 
objective  was  the  town  of  EI  Obeid,  at  that  time  the 
head>qnarter8  of  tiie  Hahdi,  but  he  never  arrived  there. 
After  marching  some  two  hundred  milee  along  dubious 
routes,  and  amid  constant  skirmishing,  the  Egyptian 
troops,  with  their  line  of  communications  cut  off,  and 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  aumbers  of  a  daring  and 
savage  enemy,  were  annihilated  in  a  great  battle  fought 
on  November  fith,  at  Shekan,  when  they  had  got  within 
some  two  days'  journey  of  their  goal  Very  few  escaped 
to  tell  the  stoiy.  It  was  not  till  a  long  time  afterwards 
that  a  connected  account  of  the  disaster  was  supplied  by 
one  of  the  handful  of  survivors. 

But  if  the  details  were  long  in  coming  to  hand,  the 
main  fact  became  known  witii  all  the  proverbial  rapidity 
of  evil  tidings.  Before  the  end  of  November,  everybody 
in  Ciuro  was  aware  that  Egypt's  last  desperate  venture 
for  the  recovery  of  her  fost  dissolving  empire  had  ended 
in  a  supreme  catastrophe.  Yet  even  then  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  seemed  not  to  dawn  upon  the  Egyptian 
Qovemment.  After  as  before  the  defeat  of  Hicks,  they 
kept  playing  with  the  question  of  the  Sudan.  The  idea 
of  abandoning  it  was  intensely  unpopular,  and  they  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  bitter  necessity, 
which  yet  was  palpable  to  every  clear-sighted  observer. 
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Just  as,  before  tbe  despatch  of  Hicks,  the  logio  of  &cta 
imperiously  demanded  witbdra-wal  ^m  the  outlying 
provinces  and  concentration  at  Khartum  for  the  defence 
of  the  rest,  so  now  the  same  logic  pointed  with  equal 
clearness  to  withdrawal  from  the  whole  country  and  con- 
centration at  Wadi  Haifa  for  the  defence  of  Egypt.  But 
there  is  nothing  which  a  Turk  finds  harder  than  to 
recognize  s  defeat,  even  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  one. 
Prompt  resolution  is  never  his  strong  point,  least  of  all 
the  resolution  to  accept  an  unpleasant  truth  and  to  act 
unhesitatingly  upon  it.  Had  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
been  left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  saying  what  new 
disasters  their  reluctance  to  look  Guits  in  the  face  might 
not  have  brought  upon  their  country. 

Good  fortune  willed  that  they  should  not  he  left  to 
themselves.  The  moment  was  one  which  called  aload 
for  clear  insight  and  resolute  will,  and,  hy  a  happy  coin- 
cidence, there  had  jnst  appeared  on  the  Egjrptian  stage 
a  man  who  possessed  boUi  those  qualities  in  an  excep- 
tional degree.  On  September  11th,  two  days  after 
Hicks's  army  started  from  Khartum,  Sir  Evelyn  Buing, 
returning  to  Egypt  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  had 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  British  Cousnl-General.  We 
may  ima^e  what  must  have  been  his  feelings,  if  during 
the  succeeding  months  he  devoted  some  portion  of  his 
time  to  reading  the  correspondence  relative  to  Hicks's 
expedition — which  had  now  irrevocably  started — and 
noting  therein  the  certain  presages  of  that  calamity, 
for  which  he  could  now  do  nothing  but  wait  Nor  ia  it 
possible  to  help  wondering  whether,  if  he  had  been  at 
the  helm  some  months  sooner,  that  expedition  would 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  set  out    @ut  be  tiiat  as  it 
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may,  when  the  blow  had  once  fallen,  he  had  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  line  to  be  pursued.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  is  a  man 
of  a  decided  mind.  Hia  view  may  be  right  or  it  may 
be  wrong,  bat  it  is  always  definite,  and  he  ia  always 
determined  to  push  it  through.  In  this  instance,  his 
view  waa  that  Egypt  could  by  no  possibility  retain  the 
Sudan,  and  that,  this  being  so,  her  only  wise  course  was 
to  cut  it  adrift  at  once  and  alt<^ther,  and  keep  every 
man  and  every  shilling  that  remained  to  her  for  the 
defence  of  her  own  frontier.  And  the  British  Govern- 
ment nnhesitatingly  adopted  the  advice  of  its  represen- 
tative. Throwing  to  the  winds  its  previous  attitude  of 
indifference,  it  instructed  Sir  Evelyn  to  infonn  the 
Egyptian  Cabinet  that  the  Sudan  must  be  abandoned 
with  all  pos»ble  promptitude,  and  that  any  Minister 
who  woold  not  fall  in  with  this  programme  must  go. 
Thus  did  we  onrselvea  give  the  lie  direct  to  our  long 
cherished  theory  that  the  policy  of  Egypt  with  regard 
to  tiie  Sudan  was  no  business  of  ours. 
k  Undoubtedly  the  decision  was  a  right  one.  In  saying 
that,  do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  argue  that  the 
possession  of  the  Sudan,  or  at  least  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  is  not  important,  and  may  not  even  in 
the  long  run  be  necessary,  to  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  Bat 
a  man  who  is  in  the  eztremest  straits  does  well  to  give 
up  even  an  essential  part  of  hia  establishment,  rather 
than  go  altogether  into  bankruptcy.  A  hardly  pressed 
garrison  may  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  even  the 
most  important  outposts  in  order  to  preserve  its  citadel. 
The  fact  that  E^ypt  gave  up  the  Sudan,  when  she  simply 
had  not  the  strength  to  hold  it,  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  recover  it,  or  part  of  it,  when  she  once  more 
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has  the  strength.  Nor  can  any  blame  attach  to  those 
who  took  upon  themaelvea  the  odious,  but  necessaiy  duty 
of  throwing  overboard  a  valuable  cargo  which,  if  retained, 
was  bound  to  Hink  the  ship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
them  that  the  credit  of  having  saved  Egypt  principally 
belongs. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  British  Qovemment 
was  determined  to  insist  on  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sudan,  Sherif  Pasha,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Khedive's  authority  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882,  immediately  resigned.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  any  one  could  be  foond  to 
take  his  place.  There  were  at  thai  time  only  three 
great  luminaries  in  the  Egyptian  political  firmament — 
Shei-if  Pasha,  Riaz  Pasha,  and  Nubar  Pasha.  Sherif 
had  gone.*  Riaz,  who  had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior 
under  Sherif,  but  had  retired  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  hang  Arabi,  could  not  be  induced  to  fill  the  vacant 
place.  There  remained  then  only  Nubar,  the  ablest, 
but  also  the  most  adaptable  of  the  trio.  With  much 
apparent  hesitation,  and  not  perhaps  without  some  real 
reluctance,  this  statesman  finally  consented  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  government,  and  on  January  8, 1884,  a  new 
Ministry  was  formed,  with  Nubar  as  its  head,  and  with 
retirement  from  the  Sudan  as  the  first  article  of  its 
programme. 

The  eighteen  months  succeeding  the  accession  of 
Nubar  Pasha  to  office  were  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  our  dealings  with  Egypt.  The  old  proverb 
that  it  never  nuns  hut  it  pours  has  seldom  appeared  so 

■  Bheiif  Pftsha  neTGi  retnnied  to  power.  Hedied  during  the  UiiuBtiy 
of  hii  oaaoeMot,  in  April,  1887. 
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trae.  Everything,  yes,  abBoluiely  everything,  aeemed 
bent  upon  going  wrong  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Alike  in  military  matters,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  politics. 
Great  Britain  was  simply  haunted  hy  the  Egyptian 
Qaestion.  Nor  was  the  position  in  Egypt  itself  ever 
more  uncomfortable,  whether  for  the  protectors  or  the 
protected. 

This  was  the  epoch  of  all  that  desperate  fighting  in 
the  Sudan,  which  will  ever  fill  a  memorable  page  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  Army.  In  February,  1884<, 
Qeneral  Baker,  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  of  so-called 
"gendarmerie,"  converted  for  the  moment  into  soldiers, 
was  ignominionsly  routed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Tokar. 
At  the  time  of  Baker's  defeat  Qeneral  Gordon  was 
already  far  on  hie  fiunons  journey  to  Khartum.  Then 
followed  in  quick  succession  the  first  English  expedition 
to  Sudkin,  the  loss  of  Berber,  the  Nile  campaign,  the 
&1I  of  Khartum,  the  second  Suakin  expedition,  and  our 
final  abandonment  of  the  whole  business,  culminating  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Dongola  in 
June,  1885. 

I  The  story  of  the  Sudan  campaign  is  one  of  almost 
mythic  grandeur.  In  its  richness  of  adventure  and 
I  surprise,  in  the  extraordinary  variety  of  its  ditficulties  and 
'  dangers— the  vast  physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the 
daring  and  incalculable  enemy  to  be  encountered — above 
all,  in  the  dramatic  completeness  of  our  final  failure, 
there  has  been  nothing  equal  to  it  in  recent  times.  But 
it  is  no  duty  of  mine  to  recall  that  sad  though  fasci- 
nating tale  of  safi'ering  and  of  heroism.  The  extra- 
ordinary refinement  of  blundering  which  made  onr  action 
the  ridicule  of  tJie  world ;  the  splendid  acta  of  gallantry 
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which  redeemed  oar  hlunders ;  the  h&nd-to-hand  fights 
of  Homeric  intensity,  which  are  brought  to  mind  by  the 
mention  of  Abu  Elea  and  Abu  Kru,  of  Tamai,  or  of 
"MacNeill's  Zariba;"  the  lofty  tragedy  associated  for 
ever  with  the  name  of  Khartum — all  these  are  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  Englishmen  to  need  any 
celebration  here.  And  if  the  broad  outlines  of  the  story 
are  matter  of  common  knowledge,  its  details  have  quite 
recently  been  presented  to  the  public  in  the  completest 
possible  form  by  Major  Wingate  in  his  standard  work  on 
"  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan."  *  No  man  could 
posribly  have  been  better  fitted  to  perform  that  task.  A 
practical  soldier,  with  long  and  varied  experience  of 
Sndanese  wu^are,  Mtyor  Wingate  has  also  been  for  a 
number  of  years  the  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  Army.  Knowing  the  language 
and  the  people,  he  has  amassed  and  digested  an  amount 
of  informati(m  which  was  not  within  the  reach  of  any 
other  man,  and  has  presented  it  in  a  form  which 
may  safely  be  r^arded  as  final.  It  would  be  idle  on 
my  part  to  detain  the  reader  by  a  repetition  of  any 
portion  of  the  evente  which  have  already  been  made  the 
subject  of  so  full  and  conclusive  a  chronicle. 

Neither  is  it  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  those  diplomatic  embarrassments  which,  in  an  equal 
or  greater  degree  than  our  entanglement  in  the  Sudan, 
tended  to  render  the  situation  of  England  with  r^^ard 
to  Egypt  delicate  and  even  dangerous.  In  her  attempts 
to  loosen  the  financial  fetters  which  were  strangling 
Egypt,  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to 
come  to  some  amicable  understanding  with  the  other 
*  Ixukdon,  HMmullAQ  ftnd  Co. 
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FovetB  aa  to  her  own  positioQ  in  the  Nile  valley.  Great 
Britain  was  doomed  to  encounter  the  resolute  hostility 
of  France,  while  she  had  at  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy,  no  single  friend  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The 
consequence  was  a  series  of  harassing  negotiations, 
which  did  indeed,  for  a  wonder,  ultimately  result  in  a 
tolerable  arrangement  of  Egyptian  finances,  but  left 
everything  else  in  stotu  qvji.  The  abortive  agreement 
between  England  and  France  with  reference  to  the 
Canal  in  the  summer  of  1884 ;  the  contemporaneous  and 
equally  abortive  Conference  on  the  financial  question ; 
the  Northbrook  mission  of  the  following  autumn,  with 
ita  awkward  consequences;  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  1885,  and  the  Convention 
resulting  lirom  it— these  are  not  incidents  which,  for  our 
present  purpose,  need  more  than  a  passing  mention. 
Their  permanent  effects,  so  far  aa  they  had  any,  will 
be  noted  in  later  chapters.  Their  details  are  now  of 
interest  only  to  diplomatists,  and  an  adequate  discussion 
of  them  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  propor- 
ti(Mis  of  the  present  work. 

But  if  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  eitiier  with 
the  war  in  the  Sudan,  or  with  the  negotiations  simul- 
taneously going  on  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  i:efe- 
rence  to  the  aflairs  of  Egyptt  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  both  tiie  one  and  liie  other  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  subjeet.  I  refer  to  the  reflex  action  of 
these  distorbing  influences  upon  the  position  of  English- 
men  in  %ypt.  Never  before  or  since  has  that  position 
been  a  more  difficult  one  than  in  1884  and  1885.  Never 
has  the  friction  between  the  British  officials  and  their 
i^ptian    oolleagaes    been    more   severe.      Never  has 
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Britash  control  been  more  unpopular,  alike  with  the 
foreign  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country.  And 
to  a  large  extent,  without  doubt,  that  tension  and  that 
anpopularity  were  due  to  the  causes  just  mentioned. 
The  abaudonmeot  of  the  Sudan  had  been  extremely 
unwelcome  to  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  subse- 
quent errors  of  our  policy  were  not  calculated  to  inspire 
respect  either  for  our  wisdom  or  our  resolution.  The 
obvious  fact  that  we  were  getting  into  hot  water  with 
other  nations  over  the  EgypUfUk  Question  excited  the 
hopes  of  our  enemies,  while  it  damped  the  spirits  and 
enfeebled  tiie  anpport  of  our  few  well-wishers. 

If  Uiere  is  one  thing  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
work  in  Egypt,  it  is  the  tranquilUty  of  the  public  mind, 
a  belief  in  the  fixity  of  our  intentions  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  reforms  which  we  have  instituted.  There 
is  no  truer  remark  in  the  great  report  of  Lord  Dufferin 
already  referred  to,  fuU  though  it  be  of  ingenious  olwer- 
vations,  than  the  sentence  in  which  he  says,  "  unless 
they  are  convinced  that  we  intend  to  shield  and  foster 
the  system  we  have  established,  it  will  be  in  vun  to 
expect  the  timid  politioiana  of  the  E^t  to  identify  them- 
selves with  its  existence."  The  power,  and  not  only  the 
power,  but  even  the  popularity  of  England  in  Egypt  has 
always  varied  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  general 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  English  control  But  during 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  that  belief  was  very 
feeble.  There  was  no  conviction  of  the  permanence  of 
anything.  There  was  no  general  feeling  of  tranquillity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  perpetual  unsettlement,  incessant 
alarms  from  without,  incessant  rumours  of  change  within 
•—all    eagerly  seised    upon    and    exaggerated  by   the 
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EuTopeaB,  and  eBpedaliy  the  French  preaa,  which,  ihanks 
to  the  Capitulations,  was  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Government. 

Those  external  influences,  though  they  certainly 
aggravated,  did  not  alone  cause  our  growing  troubles, 
liie  illosiona  of  tho  Dufierin  epoch  had  by  this  time 
vanished  into  thin  air.  The  period  of  disenchantment 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  was  sure  to  come  when  (he 
Dative  officials  began  to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  our 
control,  was  now  fall  upon  ua  The  essence  of  Lord 
Dufferin's  Systran — and  it  was  the  only  possible  system 
if  there  was  to  be  any  effective  reform  in  Egypt— was 
to  put  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  into  high  posts 
in  the  various  administrations,  and  to  trust  to  their 
iuflnence  to  get  things  gradually  into  order.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  that  influence,  if  it  was  to 
be  of  any  use,  involved  pressure.  The  native  function- 
arias  were  beginning  to  find  out  that  (hey  could  no 
longer,  as  in  old  times,  do  just  as  they  pleased.  Of 
course  the  bad  ones — and  I  fear  they  were  the  majority 
— de(ested  the  restrictions  upon  their  power,  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  for  purposes  of  personal 
profit  But  even  the  good  ones  were  unhappy.  All 
their  old  notions  were  upset  \  all  their  old  habito  had  to 
be  altered.  And  the  process  was  naturally  a  very  trying 
on^  especially  at  the  outset  An  eminent  writer  has 
said  tiiat  there  is  no  pain  like  that  of  a  new  idea  If 
this  be  so,  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  official  at  that 
time  must  have  been  one  long  succession  of  pangs. 

The  sense  of  discomfort  and  the  qiirit  of  resent* 
ment  were  not  confined  to  the  officials.  These  feelings 
were  almost  universal  among  natives  of  the  upper  class. 
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To  some  extent,  no  doabt,  the  hostility  of  that  class  was 
due  to  a  patriotic  dislike  to  foreign  interference.  Bat 
there  are  probably  few  countriea  in  which  patriotic 
sentiment  counts  for  less  than  it  does  in  Bgypt  What 
really  angered  the  Pashas  was  the  loss  of  their  former 
aathority.  To  be  rich  in  Ej^ypt  in  old  times  was  to  be, 
within  your  own  sphere,  an  autocrat.  Once  concili&te 
the  officials — no  difficult  matter  in  most  cases — and  your  - 
course  was  clear.  But  with  English  influence  at  head- 
quarters,  and  with  English  inspectors  going  about  the 
country,  it  was  no  longer  eo  easy  to  escape  the  restraints 
of  a  regular  administration  of  the  law. 

Those  restraints  were  now  making  themselves  felt  in 
many  directions,  but  in  none  were  thoy  more  disagree- 
able to  the  great  landowners — and  every  rich  native  is 
a  landowner — than  in  the  rf^ulation  of  the  water  supply. 
Of  all  their  old  privileges,  the  most  valuable  was  that 
of  taking  water  &om  the  public  canals  how  they  pleased, 
when  they  pleased,  and  in  whatever  quantity  they 
pleased.  But  the  Public  Works  Department  was  the 
first  in  which  English  influence  became  supreme,  and 
the  first  manifestation  of  that  influence  was  a  rigorous 
control  of  the  distribation  of  water.  The  odium  excited 
by  that  control  among  the  most  powerful  natives  was,  in 
the  beginning,  very  great.  At  the  present  day  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  general  improvement  of  the  irrigation 
system,  by  which  no  one  has  profited  more  than  they, 
has  fully  consoled  them  for  the  loss  of  their  old  unjust 
advantages.  But  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that  loss  was 
A^eah  and  keenly  felt,  while  the  compensating  benefits 
were  still  in  the  future. 

And  if  the  upper  classes  had  reasons  of  their  own 
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for  dialikiag  BritUh  inflaence,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  no  less  discontented,  though  rtom  a  very  different 
caniw.  They  were  Buffering  from  the  reaction  of  disap- 
pointmoit  which  followed  the  grand  Nationalist  debauch 
of  1682.  If  there  is  one  thing  absolutely  certain,  it  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and 
especially  the  peasantry,  have  benefited  enormously  by 
our  presence  in  the  country.  For  the  few,  the  new 
system  baa  meant  loss  as  well  as  gain :  for  the  many,  it 
is  all  pure  gain.  At  no  previous  period  of  his  history 
has  the  fellah  lived  under  a  government  so  careful  to 
promote  his  interests  or  to  protect  bis  rights.  But  no 
oonoeival^  government,  however  friendly  to  him,  could 
possibly  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  excited  in  his  breast 
during  the  months  of  revolution.  In  time,  no  doubt, 
he  would  learn  to  contrast  the  new  administration  with 
the  old,  mnc^  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  For  the 
moment,  the  comparison  lay,  not  between  one  adminis- 
tration and  another,  but  between  tbe  hard  facts  of  any 
settied  government  and  the  wild  dreams  of  a  brief  period 
of  licence.  And  the  fellah  had  a  special  reason  for 
r^retting  that  interlude  of  anarchy.  He  was  heavily 
in  debt.  His  creditors  were  almost  entirely  Christians — 
Greeks,  Syrians,  or  Copts.  During  the  days  of  Arabi 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians  had  mostly  fled.  The  Copts, 
who  remained,  were  much  too  frightened  to  think  of 
asserting  their  rights.  But  now  they  were  all  back 
agun,  and  insisting  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  fellah's 
obligationa  The  Qovemment  might  protect  him  against 
ill^il  exactions ',  it  was  poweriesa,  even  if  it  had  been 
willing,  to  relieve  him  from  his  legal  debts.  For  the 
restoration  of  order  meant  the  re-establishment  of  th« 
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authority  of  tlie  Mixed  Courts.  And  these  courts  would 
insiBt  upon  the  payment  in  full  of  debts  due  to  for^gners, 
even  if  the  Qovemment  should  desire  to  effect  a  com- 
position. Thus  rich  and  poor  alike  were,  for  different 
reasooa,  ill-affected  towards  the  new  regime. 

Bat  how  abont  the  foreign  residents?  They,  at 
leasts  it  might  have  been  supposed,  wonld  bo  grateful 
to  us  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  eager  to  second  our 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fitct,  the  great  majority  of  them 
met  those  efforts  with  nothing  hut  unintelligent  criticiem 
and  soUen  obstruction.  The  effusive  thankfulness  with 
which  they  had  greeted  our  arrival  was  soon  exhausted, 
while  the  irritation  which  they  felt  at  our  tendency  to 
support  the  natives  against  foreign  encroachment  was 
a  permanent  source  of  bitterness. 

The  Europeans  in  Alexandria  had  a  special  grievance 
on  account  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  indemni- 
ties for  the  damages  caused  by  the  bombardment  and 
subsequent  conflagration.  But  apart  from  this  par- 
ticular cause  of  ill-humour,  the  European  community 
generally  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  continued  stag- 
nation of  business.  When  the  British  forces  first  occu- 
pied Egypt,  and  the  foreigners  who  had  fled  daring  the 
rebellion  flocked  back,  there  was  a  general  impressioa 
that,  under  the  legis  of  a  civilized  government,  enterprise 
would  at  once  take  a  new  start,  and  t^e  country  would 
rapidly  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had 
never  yet  known.  But  the  expected  revival  did  not 
come,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  was  not  the  less 
severe  because  it  was  essentiiUly  unreasonable.  It  was 
no  fault  of  ours  that  Egypt  could  not  recover  at  a  bound 
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from  the  consequences  of  the  finandal  profligacy  of  the 
reiga  of  Ismail,  and  from  the  damage  caused  hy  the 
rebeUion.  The  embarrasstneats  of  the  Exchequer,  in- 
herited from  the  old  r^me,  were  a  heavy  drag  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  It  was  impossible,  while 
taxation  was  strained  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  while,  in 
spite  of  enonnoQS  taxation,  the  State  seemed  unable  to 
meet  its  liabilities,  that  the  coantiy  as  a  whole  should 
be  prosperous.  Moreover  the  depleted  condition  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  last  few  years  had  entailed  a  neg- 
lect of  those  great  Public  Works,  the  proper  maintenance 
of  which  is  the  flrst  condition  of  the  wealth  of  Egypt 
The  country  is  rich,  but  it  is  rich  by  artifidal  means. 
Without  an  elaborate  canal  system  it  might  become  a 
desert.  With  that  canal  system  neglected  and  in  dis- 
order, it  is  not  rich  bat  poor.  The  restoration  of 
national  solvency,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
finances  as  would  allow  of  the  necessary  sums  being 
devoted  to  Public  Works,  were  thus  essential  conditions 
of  the  return  of  prosperity,  and  these  conditions  could 
not  be  attained  in  a  moment.  They  depended  upon  an 
agreement  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  it  was  not 
till  nearly  three  years  after  our  occupation  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  arrivedfn. 

No  doubt  the  slowness  of  the  revival  of  business 
was  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  public  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Great  Britain.  This  un- 
favourable influence  continues  to  militate  a^^ainst  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  even  at  the  present  day. 
Foreign  capital  is  still  shy  of  Egypt ;  it  remembers  the 
upset  of  188S,  and  it  hesitates  to  embark  in  a  quarter 
where,  under  uncontrolled  native  administration  in  the 
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future,  a  aimtlar  upset  might  again  be  possible.  Th&t 
fear  is  wearing  oS*  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  impression,  at  present  largely  prevalent, 
that  Qreat  Britain  intends  by  some  means  or  other  to 
keep  a  controlling  hand  upon  Egypt.  But,  though  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  is  nowadays  much  diminished,  it 
has  not  entirely  disappeared.  And  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  it  was  still  at  its  height 

There  were  other  and  less  creditable  causes  of 
foreign  discontent.  British  influence  could  not  at  once 
revive  trade,  or  compensate  Egypt  for  the  loss  of  an 
important  market  in  the  Sudan.  But  it  did  from  the 
outset,  and  with  ever-increasing  effectiveness,  tend  to 
diminish  other  sources  of  profit^  which  were  of  a  leas 
legitimate  character.  Europeans  hod  earned  much  money  - 
in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Ismail.  Some  of  it  was  made 
by  honest  enterprise  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  But  a  great  deal  was  made  by  jobbery,  by 
usury,  and  by  positive  fraud — at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  people.  To  that  sort  of  money- 
making  the  new  spirit  now  being  breathed  into  the 
administration  was  necessarily  fatal  A  volume  might 
be  written  on  this  subject.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
illustrating  my  meaning  by  the  development  of  a  single 
but  most  important  point, 

I  have  said  that  the  peasantry  were  In  debt,  and  that 
their  creditors  were  mostly  Europeans.  I  have  shown 
why  we  could  not  give  them  relief  from  existing  debts. 
Tet,  in  the  long  run,  we  could  give  them  something 
better.  We  could  cut  at  the  root  of  the  principal  causes 
which  made  their  indebtedness  so  great,  and  its  terms  so 
oppressive.    The  fellah  had  for  years  past  been  driven 
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to  borrowing,  and  to  borrowing  on  minous  conditions,  by 
the  Qovemment  itself.  The  tax-gatherer  had  paved  the 
w&y  for  the  asurer.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  taxation, 
crushing  as  in  many  cases  it  was,  which  did  the  mischief. 
It  was  above  all  the  irregular,  cmel,  and  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected.  The  fellah 
was  seldom  sure  of  the  amount  which  would  be  demanded 
of  him.  He  was  never  sure  of  the  moment  when  the 
demand  would  be  made.  That  moment  might,  as  likely 
as  not^  he  the  very  one  at  which  he  was  least  able  to 
pay.  Called  upon  to  find  ready  money  while  his  crops 
were  still  in  the  ground,  he  was  simply  driven  into  the 
arms  of  the  money-lender.  His  choice  lay  between  so 
many  blows  of  the  kurbash  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
nsorer's  terms,  however  onerous.  Under  these  circum- 
staoces,  money  was  borrowed  at  as  much  as  sixty  per 
cent  per  annum.  Worse  than  that,  it  was  often  obtained 
by  the  Bale  of  the  growing  crops,  which  were  estimated 
for  the  purpose  of  the  advance  at  half  or  less  than  half 
their  value.  This  state  of  tilings  was  bad  enough,  and 
it  was  pretty  general ;  hut  the  ruin  of  the  cultivator 
was  consummated  in  many  instances  by  positive  coUa- 
sion  with  the  usurer  on  the  part  of  corrupt  officitJs. 
The  latter  would  demand  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the 
peasant,  who  was  already  in  debt,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  interest  on  his  debt  was  due.  If  be  had  any  cash 
at  all  the  authorities  were  bound  to  get  it.  When  the 
usurer  came  after  them,  nothing  was  left  to  the  fellah 
but  to  surrender  his  land  and  cattle,  or  to  renew  his 
bond  on  still  more  ruinous  terms.  He  was,  in  fiut, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  lender. 

It  is  evident  tlut,  under  these  drcomstances,  the 
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small  foreign  capitaliat  without  a  conadence  enjoyed  in 
Egypt  opportunities  of  making  a  fortune  which  prohably 
could  not  be  rivalled  anywhere  elae  in  the  world.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  with  the  introduction  of — I  do  not 
Bay  an  absolutely  just  and  perfect — hut  a  more  or  less 
aane  and  equitable  method  of  collecting  taxes,  a  method 
which  Bought  to  secure  the  dues  of  the  State  at  the 
least  instead  of  tiie  greatest  cost  to  the  cultivator,  these 
opportunities  of  speedy  money  making  were  vastly 
reduced.  And  tiien  the  usurers  began  to  howl  about 
the  decay  of  prosperity.  The  damonr  of  disappointed 
greed  and  defeated  dishonesty  augmented  the  general 
chorus  of  complaint  at  the  slackness  of  business,  and  at 
the  disappearance  of  all  those  signs  of  exuberant  but 
fictitious  prosperity,  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
epoch    of  rapid,  unsound    development  under   Ismail 

With  all  these  influences  working  against  them, 
with  the  native  officials  hostile  or  bewildered,  and  t^e 
native  magnates  augry  and  rebellious,  with  a  dejected 
population  and  a  cantankerous  foreign  colony,  and  with 
the  shadow  of  our  diplomatic  difficulties  and  of  our 
grand  fiasco  in  the  Sudan  deepening  the  general  gloom, 
the  position  of  the  English  in  Egypt  in  1884  and  ISSfi 
was  tiying  in  the  extreme.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  func- 
tionaries were  new  to  their  work;  their  objects  were 
misunderstood;  they  had  not  the  material  means  of 
relieving  one-half  of  the  evils  which  they  saw  and 
deplored.  The  British  Consul-Qeneral  was  bombarded 
with  suggestions  which  presupposed  a  iree  hand  and  an 
overflowing  exchequer,  while  in  fact  he  was  directing  a 
manacled  government,  with  bankruptcy  staring  it  in  the 
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face.  And  to  add  a  final  touch  to  all  our  troubles,  the 
Biibiah  nation  was  at  that  moment  in  one  of  its  moat 
unreasonable  moods  on  the  sabject  of  Egypt  The 
violence  of  partisan  controven^  obscured  every  issue. 
PnUic  opinion  was  fickle,  impatient,  vbolly  uninformed. 
It  needed  a  back  aa  broad  as  that  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
to  bear  the  accumulated  weight  of  all  the  work,  worry, 
and  misconatructioQ  which  att«ided  that  hard,  apbill 
Btmggle  to  improve  administration  while  preserving 
solvency. 

I  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  British  officials  in 
EgyptL  It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  note  the 
number,  position,  and  principal  names  of  the  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen — for  Scotland  had  an  important  share  in 
the  buHinesa — who  were  at  that  time  in  the  service  of 
the  Khedive.  Even  prior  to  1882,  a  number  of  our 
couDtrymen  had  been  employed  in  high  administrative 
posts.  Apart  from  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  and  the 
"  Mixed  Administrations,"  *  there  was  Ur.  C^llard,  the 
Director-General  of  Customs,  Mr.  Halton,  the  Fost- 
Master-Qeneral,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Qer&ld)  Fitzgerald, 
the  Director-General  of  Accounts.  But  after  the  Occu- 
pation,  both  the  number  and  the  power  of  the  British 
officials  was  very  greatly  increased.  In  the  main  the 
new  appointments  followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord 
Dnfferin,  that  is  to  say.  Englishmen  were  placed  in 
virtual  command  of  these  departments,  the  immediate 
strengthening  of  which  seemed  essential  to  the  revival 
of  the  country.  These  departments  were  the  Army, 
Finance,  Public  Works,  Police,  and  to  some  extent 
Justice.  To  the  Army  the  Khedive  appointed  twenty- 
*  8«e  page  70. 
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seven  EogUsb  officers,  the  chief  of  them  being  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  who  was  nominated  Sirdar  or  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Police  were  placed  under  General  Baker, 
with  three  or  four  Englishmen  immediately  under  him. 
The  Irrigation  Department  waa  entrusted  to  Colonel 
(now  Sir  Colin)  Scott-Moncrieff,  and  when  he  was,  after 
six  months,  promoted  to  the  post  of  Under-Seoretary  of 
State  for  Public  Works,  his  place  as  Inspector-General 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Ross,  another  Anglo-Indian.  Two 
more  engineers  from  India  were  appointed  inspectors  of 
circles  of  irrigation,  and  the  number  subsequently  grew 
to  four.  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  England  was 
represented  by  a  Procureur-G^4ral,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  Attorney-General,  attached  to  the  new  KaUve 
Courts,  which  came  into  existence  in  the  beginning  of 
1884.  The  first  occupant  of  this  post  was  a  distinguished 
Indian  judge,  Sir  BeDSon  Maxwell 

Most  important  of  all,  but  also  most  difficult  to 
explain,  is  the  position  we  took  up  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  Financial  troubles  had  been  the  cause  of 
Egypt's  breakdown  and  the  origin  of  foreign  interference 
in  the  country.  For  any  effective  control  over  Egyptian 
afiairs,  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  was  to  get  a 
firm  grip  of  the  Finance  Department,  upon  which  all 
depended.  For  tiiree  years  before  Tel-el-Kebir  this 
department  had  been  in  tJtie  joint  occupation  of  England 
and  France,  subject  of  course  to  those  international 
restrictions  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  at  sufficient 
length.  Masters  of  the  Finance  Ministry,  the  English 
and  French  Controllers  initiated  a  work  of  reform  which 
extended  far  beyond  tiieir  immediate  province,  though 
it  sprang  directly  from  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
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the  reasons  of  Egypt's  financial  coUapae.  If  tiiat  reform 
cut  deeply  into  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country,  the  fact  was  dae,  not  to  any  roving  apirit  of 
philanthropy  on  the  part  of  the  Controllers,  bat  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  a  tight  hand  upon  the 
provincial  officials,  if  the  peasantry  were  not  to  be 
plundered  and  the  Treaaury  ruined  by  the  falling  off 
of  the  land  tax — the  mainstay  of  the  revenue. 

Having  started  with  the  object  of  balancing  the 
Budget,  the  ControUera  were  thus  on  the  high  road  to 
governing  the  country.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Control 
fEuled  from  the  want  of  material  force  behind  it  When 
it  became  a  question  of  supporting  the  Controllers  against 
the  Arabists,  England  and  France  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  means  to  be  employed.  Finally,  France  backed 
oat  of  the  businesa,  and  England  was  left  alone  to  re- 
establish European  control  over  the  finances  of  Egypt. 
And  having  re-established  it  alone,  she  naturally  claimed 
to  conduct  it  alone.  No  one  could  possibly  contest  the 
justice  of  this  demand,  even  if  there  had  not  been  other 
excellent  ailments  for  substituting  the  single-minded 
action  of  a  single  Power  for  the  constant  friction  of  two 
jealous  rivals.  And,  as  a  matter  of  CEict,  France  only 
protested  and  did  not  even  proteat  veiy  vehemently, 
when  at  the  close  of  the  year  1882,  England  induced  the 
%yptian  Government  to  abolish  the  two  ControUera  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a  single  "  Financial  Adviser,"  who 
under  the  circumstances  was  natnrally  an  Englishman. 

The  Financial  Adviser  is  the  comer-atone  of  English 
influence  inside  the  Egyptian  Administration.  His  func- 
tions were  only  gradoally  defined,  and  for  the  moet  part 
by  n^atives,  but  in  practice  he  soon  acquired  a  generally 
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recognized  and  veiy  wide  authority.  It  was  agreed  at 
the  beginmng  that  he  was  not  to  be  an  executive  officer, 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  all  exeoative  officers  were 
to  give  him  any  information  be  might  require.  He  was 
to  have  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  without 
a  vote ;  in  this  respect  he  inherited  a  right  which  had 
appertained  to  the  Controllers.  At  a  later  stage,  when 
some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Financial  Adviser, 
the  English  Qovemment  laid  it  down  that  "  no  financial 
decision  should  be  taken  without  his  consent,"  and  this 
interpretation  was  never  called  in  question  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  But  seeing  that  moat  important 
acts  of  government  involve  some  financial  question,  the 
position  of  a  man  having  a  veto  on  any  financial  measure 
is  very  nearly  that  of  the  Tribune  of  the  People  in  ancient 
Rome,  who  had  a  veto  on  everything ;  and  a  man  who 
has  a  veto  on  everything  is  master  of  the  situation. 
When,  moreover,  the  person  who  is  already  master  of 
the  situation  by  virtue  of  his  functions,  also  happens  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  state  which  is  in  military  occupation 
of  the  country,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  tedious 
length  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  powers.  The  thing 
speaks  for  itsel£ 

And  the  importance  of  the  rS^  of  Financial  Adviser, 
great  in  any  case,  certainly  lost  nothing  in  the  hands 
of  Uie  persons  to  whom  that  rSs  was  successively 
entrusted.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  first  occupant  of 
the  office,  who  had  previously  been  one  of  the  two  Con- 
trollers, was  a  strong  man.  His  successor,  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent,  though  only  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  in  November,  1883,  was  not  only  a 
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strong  man,  but  one  whose  natural  inclination,  encouraged 
by  success,  has  always  led  him  to  play  a  decidedly 
forward  game.  And  he  needed  all  his  qualities,  for  the 
task  before  him  was  one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  If 
Egypt  was  to  be  permanently  improved,  the  first  condition 
was  to  make  her  solvent  And  to  ensure  solvency  it  was 
necessary  to  pinch  and  screw  in  a  manner  which  for  the 
time  being  retarded  improvement.  Parwmony,  however 
necessary,  was  hound  to  be  unpopular.  But  no  fear  of 
anpopularity  ever  shook  Vincent  in  his  conviction  of  the 
priority  of  financial  over  all  other  considerationf^  and, 
firmly  supported  by  the  British  Consul-Qeneral,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  estahliahing  the  principle  that  to  make  both 
ends  meet  was  the  first  and  the  great  commandment. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  Financial  Adviser  that  he 
possessed  a  charm  and  finesse  which  softened  as  far  as 
was  possible  the  inevitable  harshness  of  such  a  policy. 
By  these  means  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  conciliating 
even  Nuhar  Fasha,  though  that  statesman  detested  what 
he  ddled  Vincent's  "fiscality."  It  is  true  that  the 
friendly  relations,  which  at  first  existed  between  the  two 
men,  were  afterwards  disturbed,  but  tiiat  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  must  return  later  on. 

There  waa  one  point,  and  one  point  only,  on  which 
even  the  severe  financiers  who  controlled  tiie  destinies 
of  Sgypt  were  disposed  to  admit  an  exception  to  their 
great  principle  of  economy.  The  necessity  of  large  ex- 
penditure on  Public  Works  was,  for  the  reasons  already 
explained,  too  imperious,  even  in  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury  itself,  to  be  ignored  by  any  sagacious  person. 
The  Finance  Ministry,  while  taming  a  deaf  ear  to  other 
claims,  showed  from  the  first  a  eertun  leniency  to  the 
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demands  which  were  made  upon  it  in  the  name  of 
Irrigation.  And  its  comparative  generosity  in  this 
respect  waa  not  abueed.  The  shrewd  and  practical 
Scotchman,  who  was  seated  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  certainly  made  the  moat  of  his  available  money. 

Baring,  Vincent,  Uoncrieff — these  were  the  men  who 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  those  early  days  of  stress, 
and  who  deserve  the  chief  credit  for  the  ultimate  un- 
expected saccesB  of  out  unpromising  esperiment  in  the 
civil  government  of  Egypt.  There  were  others  who 
contributed  largely  to  the  result,  and  in  future  chapters 
we  shall  come  across  many  of  them.  For  the  moment 
these  titree  names  may  suffice. 

Though  the  men  I  have  jost  mentioned  were  the  most 
important,  they  were  not,  for  a  certain  time  at  least,  the 
raoA  conspicuous  of  our  countrymen  in  Egypt.  The 
sensational  figure  of  Anglo-Egyptian  politics  in  their 
most  critical  phase  was  not  Baring,  or  Vincent,  or 
Moncrieff,  but  Clifford  Lloyd.  The  whole  of  the  Clifford- 
Lloyd  episode  is  interesting,  not  only  from  the  striking 
personality  of  its  hero,  but  from  the  Ulnatration  which  it 
affords  alike  of  the  wavering  character  of  British  polity 
and  of  the  great  ever-recurring  point  of  conflict  between 
Egyptian  Uinisters  and  their  English  advisers.  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd's  appointment  was  in  itself  a  departure 
from  our  original  programme.  It  was  no  part  of  Lord 
Dufferin's  scheme  to  entrust  Englishmen  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Interior,  except  in  so  far  as  such  man^ement 
was  imphed  in  the  control  of  the  finances,  of  irrigation, 
and  of  the  police.  But  six  months'  experience  showed, 
that  simply  to  leave  the  Interior  alone  was  a  policy  not 
easy  to  adhere  to.    The  incessant  complaints  of  official 
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tynuuiy,  and  especially  of  the  illegal  use  k&  tlie  karbash, 
the  hideous  abuses  brought  to  light  in  the  priaons,  the 
filthy  coaditioa  of  the  towns  and  villi^es,  and  above  all, 
the  hopeless  breakdoTn  of  the  administration  daring  the 
cholera,  combined  to  convince  everybody  interested  in 
Egypt  that  something  must  be  dona  Only  nobody  knew 
exactly  what.  Under  such  circumstances  the  usual 
English  remedy — and  it  is  often  not  a  bad  one — is  to 
seize  upon  the  first  strong  man  who  can  be  found  and 
give  him  full  powers  to  do  what  he  pleases.  "  We  don't 
know  what  we  want  you  to  do,  but  go  and  do  something," 
were  practically  the  instructions  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd, 
who  had  gained  a  considerable  reputation  for  strength 
and  courage  as  a  resident  magistrate  in  Ireland,  was 
sent  to  Egypt  in  September,  1883,  as  "  Director-Qeneral 
of  Reforms."  The  vagueness  of  the  title  was  appropriate. 
No  vaguer  mission  was  ever  entrusted  to  any  human  being. 

But  if  the  mission  was  vague,  not  so  the  miasioDary. '' 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  had 
never  previously  been  in  Egypt,  made  up  hia  mind  as 
to  everything  that  ought  to  be  done  within  the  first 
month  after  his  arrival.  No  doubt  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  do  so,  because  of  the  very  glaring  character  of 
some  of  the  existing  evils.  The  over-crowding  of  the 
prisons,  for  instance,  the  use  of  torture  to  obtain  evidence, 
the  foaling  of  the  canals  which  in  Egypt  supply  the  only 
drinking  water — all  these  were  monstrosities  too  flagrant 
to  admit  of  any  bat  one  opinion.  And  to  reform  all 
these  Mr.  Lloyd  set  to  work  with  the  tremendous  energy 
and  directness  which  constitnted  the  strength  of  his 
character.  Bat  that  strong  character  had  its  faults,  and 
they  were  on  the  same  large  scale  as  its  merits.    His 
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eDthuaiasm  for  reform  vaa  undoubted.  His  power  of 
work,  and  of  making  others  work,  waa  marvellous.  Hia 
manner  carried  away,  on  first  acquaintance,  even  the 
least  impressionable  people.  Bat  be  waa  deficient  in 
judgment  and  circamspection.  He  was  inclined  to  rush 
ever^hing.  He  bad  not  tbe  least  sympathy  or  patience 
with  men  of  opposite  opinions  and  character  to  himself. 
These  were  defects  peculiarly  unsuited  to  a  situation  of 
great  delicacy,  in  which  strength  itself  might  be  a 
weakness  unless  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of  tact. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  to  put  it  plainly,  was  the  proverbial  bull  in 
a  china  shop. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  revive  the  memory 
of  all  the  conflicts  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  was  the  exciting 
cause,  and  in  which  his  objects  were  generally  right  and 
hia  methods  generally  wrong.  What  the  great  native 
functionaries  principally  complained  of  was  his  tendency 
to  pass  over  their  heads  and  deal  directly  with  the  pro- 
vincial officials.  Egyptian  Ministera  have  by  long  habit 
become  resigned  to  the  presence  of  European  advisers 
at  their  elbows  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  What  they 
dislike  is  to  see  these  Europeans  going  oat  into  the  pro- 
vinces. They  do  not  ao  much  object  to  taking  orders 
themselves,  if  it  is  dearly  nnderstood  that  they  alone 
are  entitled  to  ^ve  orders  to  their  subordinates.  "  Tell 
us  what  you  want  done,"  they,  say  to  their  foreign 
monitora,  "  and  we  will  take  care  that  your  wishes  are 
carried  out ;  bat  do  not  attempt  to  see  to  their  execution 
yourselves." 

Evidently  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  maintain  that 
;hmen  have  in  all  instances  adequately  recognixed 
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the  force  of  it.  Bat  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
In  no  country  more  than  in  Egypt  ia  it  nece&saiy  not 
merely  to  give  orders,  but  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that 
they  are  obeyed.  If  you  had  Uiorooghly  trustworthy 
and  competent  agents,  you  might  be  content  to  confine 
yonrself  to  a  general  direction  at  head-quarters.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  provincial 
oiEcials  are,  still  less  that  they  were,  generally  trust- 
worthy and  competent. 

No  doubt  the  only  ultimate  solution  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  these  officials.  But  that  is  a  work  of  time, 
like  all  radical  reforms  in  Egypt,  or  elsewhere.  In  order 
to  effect  such  improvement  you  must  choose  carefully  the 
men  whom  you  appoint — a  duty  which  in  old  times  was 
shamefully  neglected ;  but  you  mast  also,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  look  after  them  when  appointed.  Without  a 
certain  amount  of  English  inspection,  the  provincial 
administration  would  never  have  made  any  progress. 
Nor  does  the  presence  of  inspectors  in  the  provinces 
necessarily  undermine  either  the  authority  of  the 
Ministers  at  head-quarters,  whose  intelligence  officers 
they  are,  or  that  of  the  local  officials.  There  are  not 
wanting  instances,  in  which  Englishmen  acting  in  this 
capacity  (and  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Irrigation),  have  after  a  while  got  on  thoroughly  well 
with  the  provincial  govemora,  and  come  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  friends  and  helpmates,  and  not  as  spies 
and  intruders. 

The  more  or  lees  permanent  antagonism,  which  I  have 
been  seeking  to  explain,  was  never  so  acute  as  during 
the  brief  period  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  activity  in  Egypt.  It 
culminated  in  the  bitter  personal  feud  between  him  and 
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Nnbar  Fosha.  When  the  latter  took  office,  under  the 
circumst&oceB  already  stated,  in  Januaiy,  1884,  Ur.  Lloyd 
had  jnat  been  three  months  in  the  ootmtry,  but  the  stir 
he  had  already  caused  was  considerabla  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  new  Prime  Minister  can  ever  have  relished 
the  prospect  of  having  so  strong-willed  and  ubiquitous  a 
coadjutor.  But  at  the  first  moment  of  his  auiessioQ  to 
power  he  and  Mr.  Lloyd  were  the  best  of  friends.  There 
is  extant  a  report  from  the  latter — which  in  view  of 
subsequent  events  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a 
smile — in  which  he  hails  the  Nubar  Ministry  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era.  Aniniated  by  this 
spirit  of  confidence,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  easily  persuaded  to 
resign  bis  roving  commission  as  "Director-General  of 
Reforms,"  and  to  accept  instead  the  Under-Secretaryship 
of  State  for  the  Interior.  The  suj^stion  was  entirely 
in  accordance  with  Nubar's  conscientious  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  official  hierarchy  from 
outside  interference,  and  of  assigning  to  inevitable 
Englishmen  definite  posts  within  its  ranks.  Was  it,  or 
was  it  not,  also  inspired  by  the  belief  that  Mr,  Lloyd, 
who  was  a  bad  man  of  business,  would  break  his  neck 
sooner  in  a  high  administrative  office  than  he  would 
as  a  free  lance  with  no  red  tape  to  get  entangled  in  ? 
If  it  was,  the  calculation  was  a  shrewd  one.  Mr.  Lloyd 
lost  no  time  in  falling  foul  of  his  immediate  chief,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  little  while  longer  and  he 
was  si  loggerheads  with  nearly  all  the  Ministers.  I 
can  well  believe  that  traps  were  laid  for  him,  and  that 
a  man — who,  hod  he  been  the  most  conciliatory  of  his 
species,  would  still  have  been  detested  for  his  zeal  and 
single-mindedness — was  deliberately  bitted  in  order  to 
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tempt  him  to  destruction.  But,  be  that  &3  it  may,  the 
amount  of  friction  was  enormous,  and  hy  the  month  of 
April  things  had  come  to  euoh  a  pass  that  Nubar  Fasha 
was  threatening  to  resign,  unless  the  British  Govem- 
ment  would  agree  to  recall  Mr,  Lloyd. 

The  great  bone  of  contention  was  the  re-organization 
of  the  police.  Mr.  Lloyd's  plan  was  to  place  them,  in 
all  matters  of  discipline,  entirely  under  the  orders  of 
their  own  officers.  But  the  native  idea  of  goTemmeut 
is  that  of  strict  one-man  rule  in  each  locality.  That 
all  the  officials  In  a  district,  whatever  their  character, 
should  be  absolutely  under  the  Mamur,  and  all  the 
officials  in  a  province  absolutely  under  the  Mudir, 
appears  to  Egyptian  eyes  an  essential  postulate  of  dis- 
cipline and  order.  The  proposal  to  remove  the  local 
police  in  any  respect  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
Mamurs  and  Ifudirs  was  loudly  declared  to  be  sub- 
versive of  all  authority.  An  increase  of  crime — so  ran 
die  argument — would  inevitably  follow.  It  followed. 
Nubar  Pasha  was  evidently  determined  at  all  costs  to 
get  rid  of  llr.  Lloyd.  And  he  was  in  a  strong  position 
to  have  his  way  if  he  insisted  on  it.  For  Nubar  was  at 
that  moment  the  necessary  man.  Great  Britain  was 
growing  increasingly  anxious  to  interfere  no  more  than 
nhe  could  possibly  help,  with  the  government  of  Egypt. 
That  being  the  case,  it  was  indispensable  to  have  an 
Eg3^ttan  Ministry  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
anthority.  With  Sherif  and  Biaz  out  of  the  hunt, 
Nnbar  was  the  only  man  whose  presence  at  the  head 
of  a  Cabinet  could  save  it  from  being  derided  as  a  set 
of  puppets.  And  in  order  to  have  a  Nubar  Cabinet  we 
were  bound  to  humour  Nubar. 
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To  make  his  position  worse,  and,  indeed,  to  make  it 
finally  hopeless,  Ur.  Lloyd  chose  the  moment,  when  he 
was  already  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Nabar 
and  his  colleagues,  to  come  to  violent  blows  with  one 
of  his  own  countrymen— Sir  Benson  Maxwell.  The 
spectacle  of  two  Englishmen,  both  occupying  high  posts 
and  doing  Bimilaj*  work,  engaged  in  bitter  and  public 
conflict  with  one  another,  was  the  reverse  of  edifying. 
Nubar  Pasha  saw  his  chance.  Of  course  he  backed 
Sir  Benson  Maxwell  against  Mr.  Lloyd,  hut  in  the  long 
run  he  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  rid  himself 
triumphantly  of  them  both.  By  the  middle  of  1884 
Hr.  Lloyd  had  disappeared  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  Sir  Benson  Maxwell  from  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  They  returned  to  England  to  fight  out  their 
battle  in  the  columns  of  the  Tvmes,  and  neither  of  them 
was  replaced.*  An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  fill 
the  void,  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  from 
the  internal  administration,  by  the  appointment  of  two 
English  Inspectors-General.  But  in  view  of  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  Nubar  Pasha  the  plan  was  dropped. 

The  blow  to  English  influence  was  severe,  and  it 
took  a  long  time  to  recover  from  it  How  was  it  that 
Oreat  Britain  ever  submitted  to  such  a  defeat  t  The 
answer  has  already  been  partially  indicated.  The  cause 
of  our  surrender  must  be  sought  in  the  lassitude  and 
disgust  with  the  whole  Egyptian  imbroglio,  which  was 
coming  over  the  British  nation  and  Qovemment,  and  in 
the  tremendous  overwork  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.     To 

*  Ht.  Lloyd  had  no  Engliih  maoewot'.  Sir  Benuu  HkXwell'B  plaes 
roDBinoJ  meant  foi  Bix  monthB,  &nd  wag  ttion  filled,  for  one  year  onlf, 
by  Sir  fiuyiDoiid  West 
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run  the  whole  admioisiration  of  E^ypt,  onder  such 
onhvoarable  conditionB,  with  ao  much  oppoaition  from 
every  aide  and  with  no  authority  for  coping  with  that 
oppo^tion  except  the  weight  of  personal  influence,  was 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  any  man.  At  the  de- 
cisive moment  of  the  CUfford-Lloyd  crisis  Sir  Evelyn 
was  in  London,  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  oat  of  the 
financial  embarrassments,  which  dfuly  grew  piore  threat- 
ening, and  which,  till  the  conclusion  of  tiie  London  Con- 
vention in  the  Bpring  of  the  following  year,  would  have 
been  alone  sufficient  to  absorb  all  hia  attention.  When, 
later  in  the  year,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  it  was  with  the 
fixed  intention — perhaps  even  with  positive  instructions 
— to  take  in  sail,  and  confine  himself  exclusively  to 
those  problems  which  were  of  irresistible  urgency. 

As  Qreat  Britun  was  determined  not  to  take  over 
the  goTermnent  of  Egypt,  it  seemed  necesaary,  even  at 
some  risk,  to  make  large  concessions  to  native  ideas, 
and  to  leave  a  wide  field  for  the  independent  action  of 
native  statesmen.  There  were  some  questions  so  critical 
that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  away  from  them.  The 
defence  of  the  frontier,  the  regulation  of  the  finances, 
the  safe-guarding  of  the  water  supply, — these  were 
matters  which  could  not  possibly  be  allowed  to  ti^e 
their  chance.  But  there  was  a  disposition  to  leave  every- 
thing else  htticeforward  to  native  management.  Nubar, 
the  author  of  t^e  Mixed  Tribunals,  was  a  great  authority 
on  judicial  reform ;  let  him  look  after  the  working  of 
tiie  new  Native  Courts  himself.  He  was  intensely  jealous 
of  our  interference  in  the  interor ;  let  him  provide  for 
internal  security  in  his  own  fashion.  ^ 

The  experiment  was  not  destined  to  prove  a  success. 
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All  the  problems,  on  which  we  turned  our  backs  in  1884, 
have  had  to  be  taken  up  again  since;  all  the  positions, 
from  which  we  retreated  then,  have  had  to  be  re- 
occnpied.  fint,  under  the  circumstances,  retreat  was 
inevitable.  We  had  undertaken  more  than  we  could  do 
with  such  energy  as  we  were  able  or  willing  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  work.  It  is  a  complete  deluMon  to  believe 
that  the  finances  of  Egypt,  or  any  single  department  of 
the  OoTemment,  can  be  put  into  permanently  sound 
order  without  grappling  with  the  administration  as  a 
whole.  Bnt  it  was  not  a  delusion  to  think,  in  1884,  tiiat 
one  or  two  burning  quesUona  might — nay,  under  the 
circumstances,  must — be  dealt  with  before  we  could 
afTord  to  turn  to  the  rest.  It  might  have  been  better  if 
we  could  have  driven  all  our  coaches  abreast,  bnt,  under 
the  circumstances,  no  other  course  was  open  to  as  than 
to  try  and  take  them  through  the  defile  one  by  one. 

Meantime  misfortune  still  pursued  us,  even  on  the 
narrower  lines  on  which  we  had  now  decided  to  operate. 
The  negotiations  between  the  Powers  tor  the  settlement 
of  the  financial  question  having,  for  the  time  being, 
broken  down.  Lord  Northbrook  came  to  Egypt  as  High 
Commissioner,  in  September,  1884,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  on  Uie  spot.  On  bis  advice  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment decided  to  burst  its  fetters,  fmd  to  instruct  the 
Mudirs  of  the  Assigned  Provinces,  as  well  as  the  heads 
of  the  Customs  and  the  Railway  Administration,  to  pay 
the  balance  of  their  receipts  for  the  current  half-year 
(which  closed  on  October  25th)  direct  to  the  Treasury, 
instead  of  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette.  This  step  was 
a  plain  violation  of  the  existing  decrees  regulating  the 
relations  of  Egypt  with  her  creditors,  which  had  re- 
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Mived  the  assent  of  the  Powers.  The  jnstification  for  so 
eztretne  a  meaeore  was,  of  course,  nothing  less  than 
abaolate  oecessitj.  Moreover,  the  Caisse  had  already 
money  enough  to  pay  tiie  forthcoming  conpons  on  the 
deht.  The  sums  intercepted  would  simply  have  gone 
to  swell  the  Sinking  Fund.  It  was  absurd  that  ^%ypt 
should  be  devoting  large  amounts  to  the  reduction  of 
her  Funded  Debt  when  she  was  at  the  same  time  obliged 
to  borrow  on  short  loans  at  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest,  and,  even  with  such  borrowing,  could  not  meet 
her  current  expenses.  The  altemaUve  to  drawing  upon 
the  Assigned  Revenues  was  to  suspend  the  payment  of 
the  faibnte  to  Turkey — which  would  have  given  rise  to 
fresh  trouble  of  the  gravest  kind — or  to  mulct  the 
Government  officials — which  would  have  thrown  the 
whole  administration  into  disorder.  Uoreover,  at  the 
abortive  Conference  in  London  all  the  Powers  had  ad- 
mitted, in  principle,  the  necessity  of  suspending  the 
Sinking  Fund,  although  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree 
to  any  definite  scheme. 

Such  were  the  arguments,  and  they  were  strong 
ones,  with  which  the  Egyptian  Finance  Minister,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  OommiaBioners  of  the  Debt,  on 
September  28th,  defended  his  illegal  action.  And  the 
British  Qovenmient  did  its  best  to  justify  that  action 
to  the  other  Qreat  Powers,  its  asBociates  in  the  gusrdtan- 
ship  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  Egypt  But  the 
answer  was  everywhere  unfavourable.  Even  admitting 
— 80  we  were  told — Uiat  a  suspension  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  inevitable,  this  arbitrary  manner  of  carrying 
it  out  struck  at  the  root  of  what  was  in  substance  an 
international  bai^jain,  and  was  calculated  to  destroy 
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credit  in  the  good  &ith  of  the  Egyptian  GoTemment 
This  was  the  language  held  to  the  British  Ambassadors 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  no  less  than  at  Paris,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  force  of  mich  objections. 

On  September  25, 1884,  the  Conaols-QeQeral  of  France, 
Qermany,  EosEda,  and  Austria  addressed  identic  notes  to 
the  Egyptian  Qovemment  protesting  against  its  action 
with  regard  to  the  Assigned  Revenues.  The  protest  was 
couched  in  very  stiff  terms.  Italy,  faithful  to  her  attitude 
of  friendliness  to  Great  Britain,  did  not  act  with  the 
other  Powers.  But  she  also  protested,  though  in  milder 
language.  Worse  than  that,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Caiase,  on  October  4th,  obtained  a  writ  from  the  Mixed 
Tribunals  eummoning  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  answer  for  the  order  given  by 
them  to  the  heads  of  the  Assigned  Administrations,  and 
the  latter  for  having  obeyed  that  order. 

In  view  of  this  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Egyp- 
tian Qovemment,  acting  under  British  advice,  adopted 
a  very  propitiatory  attitude.  It  bowed  the  neck  to  the 
smiter,  explained  piteously  that,  if  it  had  sinned,  it  had 
only  done  so  under  the  gravest  compulsion,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  regular  payment  of  the  Assigned  Revenues 
to  the  Caisse  had  already  been  resumed.  Nevertheless 
the  action  before  the  Mixed  Tribunals  went  on,  and  on 
December  18th  the  Court  of  First  Instance  condemned 
the  Qovemment.  The  latter  appealed,  not  so  much  in 
the  hope  of  reversing  the  decision  as  in  order  to  gain 
time.  For  the  negotiations  between  the  Qreat  Powers 
for  the  resettlement  of  Egyptian  financial  affairs  had  now 
been  resumed,  and  by  means  of  a  variety  of  concessions 
Qreat  Britain  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  them  all  to 
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agree  to  a  workable  arrangement  This  arrangemeat 
was  embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Ijondon,  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  which  form  the  fundamental  canon  of  Egyptian 
fimmce  up  to  the  present  day,*  With  the  signature  of 
that  Convention  by  the  six  Powers  and  by  Turkey  on 
March  18,  1885,  the  dispute  between  the  Caisse  and  the 
Egyptian  Qovemment  ceased  to  have  any  further  prac- 
tical importance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  appeal 
should  not  come  on  for  hearing.  But  the  whole  episode, 
and  especially  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Court  of 
IBlrst  Instance,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Government, 
and  was  little  calculated  to  increase  its  confidence  is,  or 
affection  for,  its  British  advisers. 

Another  awkward  incident  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time  was  connected  with  the  suppression  of  a  scur- 
rilous French  newspaper,  the  Boaphore  Egyptian.  I 
entirely  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  to  my  readers 
any  idea  of  the  unbridled  licence  in  which  some  foreign 
journals  in  Egypt,  and  the  Boaphore  above  all  others, 
are  aocnstomed  to  indulge  when  criticizing  the  conduct 
of  the  Qovemment  or  the  persons  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers. Our  own  countrymen  have  been  irom  the  first 
the  special  butt  of  malicious  sarcasm  or  downright  black- 
guardly invective  on  the  part  of  the  Bosphore,  but  with 
true  British  stolidity  they  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  no  notice 
of  these  attacks.  But  the  more  sensitive  native  authori- 
ties are  less  disposed  to  submit  to  them  with  patience. 
Nubar  Fasha  in  particular  has  always  had  a  strong 
opinion  aa  to  the  degree  in  which  the  abuse  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  calculated  to  aggravate  the  difficulty 
of  governing  an  Oriental  population.  He  waa  especially 
*  Beo  p.  226  and  folbniog  pages. 
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uneasy  on  this  score  during  the  time  when  the  public 
mind  in  Egypt  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  sensational 
events  in  the  Sudan.  Throughout  this  critical  period, 
the  Bo8-^i>OT6 Eg^tiefivaiaseA  itself  by  publishing  every 
kind  of  lie  that  was  calculated  to  excite  alanu  or  provoke 
disturbanea  Hence  on  February  29, 1884,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  exerciso  of  its  undoubted  right,  issued  a 
decree  suppressing  th&(  paper.  But  the  editors  of  the 
Bm^wrt  took -not  ttte '-smallest  notice.  They  simply 
became  more  violent  and  more  mendacious.  For  thirteen 
months  the  Qovemment  put  up  with  this  open  defiance 
of  its  authority.  But  when  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1885,  the  Boaphore  published  a  pretended  proclamation  of 
the  Mahdi  inciting  to  rebellion  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  day 
following,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  malignity  of  its 
intentions,  reproduced  that  document  in  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation, the  cup  of  endurance  overflowed.  Nubar  Pasha 
informed  the  French  Consul  in  Cairo,  that  the  Qovem- 
ment had  instructed  the  police  to  close  the  printing 
establishment  from  which  the  Bosphore  was  issued,  (utd 
invited  him,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  to  send  a 
delegate  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the  order.  The 
Consul  referred  the  matter  to  his  Consul-Oeneral,  and  the 
latter  at  once  protested.  He  declared  that,  so  far  irom 
allowing  the  Consul  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  pro- 
posed measure,  he  would  himself  send  a  member  of  his 
own  staff  expressly  to  resist  it.  In  spite  of  this  opposition, 
however,  the  establishment  in  question  was  entered  by  the 
police  on  April  8th,  and  the  printing  press  was  seized. 

The  act  ex<Hted  a  perfect  storm  of  fury  among  the 
French  inhabitants  in  Egypt,  which  found  its  echo  in 
Paris.     The  French  Foreign  Minister  demanded  repara- 
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ttoD,  allegii^  that  the  domicile  of  a  French  subject  had 
been  illegally  violated,  and  a  French  diplomatic  agent 
ill-treated  by  the  police.  The  ficUon  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  diplomatic  agent  was  soon  exploded.  But  on  the 
other  point  France  had  technically  a  valid  ground  of 
complaint  It  was  part  of  the  bad  luck,  which  seemed  at 
this  time  to  dog  the  steps  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemmeut, 
that  even  in  a  case  like  this,  where  it  was  absolutely 
right  in  substance,  it  had  fallen  into  an  error  of  form. 
The  establishment,  which  bad  been  closed,  proved  to 
be  a  general  printing  business,  and  the  house,  in  which 
it  was  located,  to  he  inhabited  by  several  foreigners. 
The  act  of  entering  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
consular  authority  was  thus  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
sacredness  of  domicile  assured  by  the  Capitulations. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  printing-office  could  not 
be  entered  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Consul,  the 
Consul  was  able,  by  refusing  that  concurrence,  practically 
to  deprive  the  Qovenunent  of  its  undoubted  right  to 
suppress  a  seditious  paper.  But  that  is  just  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  tiie  fundamental  powers  in- 
herent in  every  Qovemment  are  nullified  in  Egypt  by 
the  anomalous  privilt^es  of  Europesns.  According  to 
the  text  of  the  treaties,  France,  the  aggressor,  waa  in  the 
right,  and  the  injured  and  much  enduring  Egyptian 
Government  in  the  wrong.  And  so  poor  Nubar  Pasha 
had  once  more  to  eat  humble  pie.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  was  at  this  time  very  anxious  to  propitiate  France 
in  respect  of  Egyptian  afiaira  It  accordingly  advised 
the  E^ptian  Premier  to  allow  the  printing  establishment 
to  be  re-opened,  and  himself  to  make  a  formal  visit  of 
apology  to  the  French  Consul-QeneraL    And  Nubar 
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Pasha  took  the  advice,  but  he  was  deeply  chagrined  by 
this  fresh  humiliation.  No  doubt  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  gone  so  far  on  the  road  of  concession,  if  France 
had  not  g^ven  an  informal  undertaking  that  the  Boaj^iore 
should  only  re-appear  pro  fontiA,  and  that  she  would 
agree  to  s  Press  Law  giving  the  Egyptian  Qovemment, 
for  the  futnre,  some  effective  control  over  the  excesses 
of  foreign  jonmalistie  oriticism.  Both  those  promises 
have  been  broken. 

Up  to  this  point  our  dealings  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  had  certainly  not  been  an  unqualified  success. 
For  two  years  we  had  been  in  the  hottest  of  hot  water. 
Our  unpopularity  was  excessive.  The  taunts  and  jeers 
of  our  enemies  were  loud  and  incessant.  But  he  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last  The  work  of  England  in  Egypt 
was  after  all  not  destined  to  end  in  failure  and  derision. 
Even  in  those  years  of  gloom  there  were  not  wanting 
hopeful  signs  to  any  one  who  looked  below  the  surface. 
Behind  all  the  political  worries  and  muddles  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  was  quietly  going  on.  The  foundations  of 
reform  were  being  solidly  laid  in  more  than  one  direction. 
The  Public  Accounts  had  been  got  into  thorough  order, 
and  the  old  abuses  in  the  collection  of  the  land  tax  com* 
pletely  suppressed.  A  Commercial  Treaty  bad  been  con- 
cluded with  Greece,  which  for  the  first  time  enabled  the 
Government  to  deal  effectively  with  smugglers,  and 
which  proved  of  great  importance  in  augmenting  the 
Customs  Revenue.  The  work  of  the  irrigation  engineers 
was  already  telling  In  a  much  more  regular  supply  of 
water  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  crops.  The 
hardships  of  the  Corvee  system  bad  been  greatly  miti- 
gated.   In  the  humble  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  Nile 
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campftigo,  the  despised  Egyptian  army  had  shown 
soldier-like  qualities,  with  which  at  the  outset  hardly 
any  one  had  been  willing  to  credit  it  Thus  on  many 
sides  there  was  steady,  unobtrusive  progress,  although 
the  great  visible  results  were  yet  to  come. 

What  the  country  now  needed  was  time  for  the  good 
seed  sown  to  ripen.  It  needed  persistence  on  the  part 
of  its  mlera  in  the  work  of  internal  reform.  And  as 
regards  its  external  relations  it  needed  a  little  wholesome 
neglect.  Egypt  had  for  some  time  past  had  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  faer  by  the  outside  world  than  was  at  all  for 
her  advantage.  She  had  been  the  football  of  English 
polities,  an  overworked  pawn  in  the  game  of  international 
rivalries.  With  English  parties  quarreUii^  over  her 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Powers  quarrelling  over  her 
on  the  other,  it  was  difficult  for  the  country  to  enjoy 
that  repose,  which,  now  that  it  had  been  started  on  the 
right  road,  was  so  necessary  to  its  progress. 

Bnt,  daring  the  course  of  the  year  1885,  a  number 
of  dveuta  combined  to  procure  this  much-needed  period 
of  tranquillity.  The  war  in  the  Sudan,  except  so  far  as 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  was  concerned,  was  brought 
to  a  eloae.  The  London  Convention  ensured  a  respite 
from  immediate  financial  embarrassments,  besides  pro- 
viding Iresh  funds  for  necessary  public  works,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  Alexandria  IndemnitJea,  that  fertile 
source  of  foreign  enmity  and  interference.  Nor  was 
it  only  financial  relief  which  the  London  Convention 
afforded.  That  invaluable  t^reement  had  also  an  im- 
portant political  side.  For  it  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  Egypt  was  allowed  to  make  a  temporary  re- 
duction in  the  interest  on  her  debt,  that,  if  payment  in 
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full  could  nob  be  resumed  at  tbe  end  of  two  years,  a  fresh 
International  CommUsion,  similar  to  that  which  had 
prepared  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  should  he  appointed  to 
make  an  exhaustive  inqnity  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country.  And  as  at  that  time  hardly  anybody 
believed  that  Egypt  would  be  able  to  resume  payment 
in  full,  an  opportunity  of  reopening  the  whole  Egyptian 
question  at  no  distant  date  seemed  assured.  With  such 
a  prospect  before  them,  even  the  parties  most  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  the  existing  rigvm*  in  Egypt  were 
disposed  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience  for  a  little 
while.  Moreover,  in  Qreat  Britain  itaelf  the  Irish  ques- 
tion began  more  and  more  to  absorb  pnblic  attention,  and 
political  busybodies  were  content  to  leave  Egypt  alone. 

The  period  of  respite  thus  afforded  waa  invaluable. 
It  gave  the  country  and  its  temporary  ruler^  their  first 
fair  ohanc&  Freed  from  the  embarrassing  amount  of 
attention  which  they  had  hitherto  received,  &eed  from 
the  angry  clamour  of  unpaid  claimants,  and  from  the 
daily  anxiety  how  to  make  both  ends  meet,  fomiahed 
for  the  first  time  with  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
moat  urgent  material  needs  of  the  country,  they  were  able 
to  pursue  their  business  with  a  certain  amount  of  ease 
of  mind,  and  with  a  certain  healthy  latitude  of  action. 
And  they  made  a  splendid  use  of  their  opportunity. 
When,  after  some  years,  general  attention  b^;an  once 
more  to  be  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  a  very 
different  picture  presented  itself  from  that  state  of  public 
penury,  and  of  popular  despondent^  and  discontent, 
which  marks  the  history  of  the  first  troublous  years 
succeeding  the  British  Occupation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BREAK  IN  THE   CLOUDS. 

The  afiairs  of  Egypt,  during  the  three  years  after  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  are  recorded  ia  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
Blue  Booka.  For  the  subseqaent  seven  years  the 
number  of  Blue  Books  is  only  thirty-four,  and  of  these 
more  than  two-thirds  are  concerned  with  the  first  half 
of  the  period.  The  amount  of  this  official  literature 
stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
country.  We  have  seen  that  the  years  1883-85  were 
years  of  intense  strain,  during  which  the  escape  of 
E^ypt  from  her  many  and  importunate  troubles  still 
hung  in  the  balance.  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
marching  steadily  along  the  road  of  improvement.  But 
not  until  recently  has  she  been  marching  at  a  rapid 
pace.  During  1886,  1887,  and  1888,  the  condition  of 
the  country,  though  unquestionably  ameliorated,  remained 
in  many  respects  critical  Its  financial  embarrassments 
had  been  greatly  relieved,  but  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  permanent  equilibrium  could  be  attained  with- 
out a  fresh  liquidation.  It  is  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  Egypt  has  definitely  turned  the  comer 
and  entered  upon  an  era  of  assured  solvency  and  even 
of  comparative  ease. 
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And  witli  the  advent  of  financial  ease  the  reforming 
vork  of  her  rulers  has  received  a  great  impetaa.  For 
a  long  time  all  that  even  a  purified  administration  could 
do  was  to  remove  abuses,  and  to  abstfun  from  aggra- 
vating  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  bad  management 
and  injustice.  To  reduce  those  burdens,  to  develop  new 
eonrces  of  wealth,  or  to  raise  the  standard  of  civilization, 
was  beyond  its  power.  But  now  a  brighter  prospect  has 
been  opened  up.  It  is  true  that,  if  Egypt  is  to  derive 
all  the  benefit  to  which  she  is  entitled  from  her  altered 
financial  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  her  greater 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  expenditure,  and  to  relax  still 
further  the  international  restrictions  which  prevent  the 
application  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country.  Egypt,  after  all,  is  only  a  big  estate  with 
the  Oovemment  for  landlord.  And  that  estate  is  one 
which  stands  in  special  need  of  an  improving  landlord. 
For  many  years  it  was  cursed  with  a  wasteful  or  an 
impecunious  one.  Nowadays  the  material  conditions  are 
once  more  favourable,  and  there  is  a  new  spirit  in  high 
places.  Only  give  the  Government  a  reasonable  freedom 
in  the  use  of  its  resources,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  coming  years  should  not  see  a  further  and  a  vast 
advance  in  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  Let  me  return  to  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  period  now  under  review.  They  need 
not  detain  us  long.  The  same  reason,  which  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  Blue  Books,  enables  me  to 
curtail  my  story.  There  are  few  sensational  events  to 
record,  nor  was  there,  for  some  time  at  least,  any  im< 
portant  new  depai-ture  in  policy.    The  keynote  of  the 
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yeUB  succeeding  the  settlement  of  the  financial  question 
by  the  Convention  of  London  was  qniet,  useful  work  along 
the  lines  of  reform  already  marked  out.  In  carrying 
out  that  work  the  British  functionaries  were  now  destined 
to  meet  with  more  sympathy  and  co-operation,  alike  from 
natives  and  other  Europeans  of  the  better  sort,  than  they 
had  found  at  the  outset.  People  were  beginning  to  re- 
cognize that  we  had  not  come  to  steal  the  country. 
They  were  beginning  to  feel  that,  despite  many  failures 
and  short-comings,  a  spirit  of  equity  and  method  was 
entering  into  the  conduct  of  aflairs,  and  that  the  change 
was  fraught  with  manifold  advantages.  Above  all,  they 
began  to  believe  that  the  new  order  of  things  bad  come 
to  stay. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  English  bad 
grown  popular.  They  are  not  popular  even  at  the 
preeent  day.  But  the  intense  suspicion  and  dislike,  with 
which  they  were  at  one  time  regarded,  was  decidedly 
and  for  ever  wearing  oC  Those  elements  of  Egyptian 
society,  which  were  at  heart  in  favour  of  honest  govern- 
ment, acknowledged  the  adv^it  of  what  they  had  long 
looked  for  in  vain.  They  would  have  preferred  that  the 
desired  boon  should  have  come  to  them  in  some  other 
form  than  that  of  a  foreign  occupation.  But  since  the 
fates  had  chosen  to  send  it  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  they 
were  prepared  to  rally  to  our  sida  Better  relations,  too. 
were  sprin^g  up  between  the  British  and  the  native 
membOTS  of  the  Qovemmeat  service.  The  Egyptians 
had  learnt  to  know  ua,  and  we  had  learnt  to  know  Egypt. 
Moreover,  conscientious  native  officials  now  felt  a  sense 
of  security  which  they  had  never  previously  enjoyed. 
They  knew  that,  if  they  did  what  was  right,  they  would 
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be  supported  against  tbe  viDdictiveiiesa  of  powerful 
private  individuals  or  the  caprice  of  their  official  chiefs. 
Intrigue  was  no  longer  the  chief  road  to  advancement 
The  faithful  diacharge  of  doty  was  no  longer  a  danger. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  thin  better  understanding 
between  Englishmen  and  natives  did  not  extend  to  the 
highest  Government  circles.  Between  Nubar  Pasha  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  British  coadjutors  and  the 
British  Oonsul-Qeneral  on  the  other,  friction,  as  the 
years  went  on,  tended  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diraioish.  It  was  not  that  Nnbar  was  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  our  aims.  He  is  a  reformer  at  heart,  and 
he  was  much  too  sagacious  not  to  realize  the  immense 
assistance  which  the  presence  of  the  English  gave  to 
the  cause  of  reform.  But  a  number  of  reasons — some 
personal,  some  public — combined  to  render  him  im- 
patient of  our  methods.  It  is  evident  that  the  rUe  of 
Egyptian  Prime  Uinister,  especially  auder  the  present 
system,  is  hardly  enough  to  satisfy  an  eminently  able 
and  ambitious  man.  Now,  it  is  a  fa^urite  remark 
about  Mnbar  Pasfaa  among  his  own  countrymen — who 
are  not  generally  very  forward  to  recognize  one  another's 
merits — that  he  is  "  clever  enough  to  be  a  great  man  in 
any  country."  And  t^is  is  true,  and  Nulnr  knows  it. 
Proud  of  his  past  achievements,  and  confident  in  the 
in&llibility  of  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  best  for 
his  country,  he  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
fretted  at  the  advice  which,  in  a  hundred  instances, 
Great  Britain  felt  hound  to  offer  him.  With  eveiy  out- 
ward show  of  consideration  and  gratitude  for  our  admoni- 
tions, he  resented  them  in  his  heart  as  a  sort  of  slight 
to  his  personal  dignity/ '"While  fully  recc^izing  the 
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necessity  of  British  troops,  he  was  doubtful  about  the 
atility  of  the  British  officiala.  "I  am  in  favour  of 
the  Occupation,"  he  has  often  said,  "  but  not  of  the 
Administratiye  Occupation."  What  he  wanted  was  our 
support  without  our  guidance. 

As  a  matter  of  f^t  he  got,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  a  great  deal  too  much  guidance,  and  he  did  not 
get,  from  any  point  of  view,  quite  enough  support  The 
chief  grievance  of  the  native  rulers  of  Egypt  against 
British  policy  has  always  been,  that  we  do  not  ade- 
quately defend  them  from  the  importunities  of  other 
forwgn  Powers.  If  we  insist  on  constituting  ourselves 
their  protectors,  the  least  we  can  do,  so  they  argue,  is  to 
afford  them  protection.  They  did  not  ask  us  to  make 
DorselveB  their  guardians,  but,  since  we  have  done  so 
unasked,  it  is  at  least  incumbent  on  us  to  discharge  the 
duties  appertaining  to  that  character.  When  we  fiul  in 
thia  respect,  they  feel  very  much  as  a  fag  would  feel  if 
his  fag-master  did  not  shield  him  firom  the  bullying  of 
other  big  boys. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Egyptian  Ministers  have 
frequently  had  good  cause  to  complain  on  this  score. 
And  never  had  any  of  them  better  cause  than  Nubar 
Pasha,  alike  in  the  question  of  the  Press  Law,  and  with 
regard  to  the  action  taken  by  him,  at  the  direct  instiga- 
tion of  Qreat  Britain,  in  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
Assigned  Revenues  from  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette.  In  both 
these  instances  there  was  the  strongest  justification  for 
what  he  did ;  in  both  we  were  really  in  agreement  with 
him ;  yet  in  both  we  allowed  him  to  meet  with  a 
dunaging  defeat.  It  is  possible  that  the  difficulties  of 
our  poution  were  so  great,  that  we  could  not  in  either 
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ease  have  acted  otberwiae  than  we  did  But  that, 
Nubar  Pasha  might  well  think,  was  not  bis  &£Fair,  but 
ours.  It  was  for  us  to  look  out  that  we  did  not  get  into 
a  p<»ition,  in  which  we  were  unable  to  extend  to  our 
involuntary  vassals  the  protection  they  were  entitled  to 
expect  from  ua. 

Irritated  by  recollections  of  what  he  no  doubt  con- 
sidered our  shabby  treatment  of  him  in  his  difficulties 
with  foreign  Powers,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that 
Oreat  Britain,  while  ae8«-ting  her  own  authority  over  his 
country,  was  not  strong  enough  to  rid  it  from  the  curse 
of  "  internationalism,"  Nubar  grew  less  and  less  disposed 
to  act  harmoniously  with  ua  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
administration.  Had  we  in  bis  opinion  given  adequate 
support  to  Egypt  in  her  external  relations,  he  might 
have  looked  with  less  disfavour  upon  our  interference  in 
internal  affairs.  As  it  was,  his  rooted  prejudice  against 
the  "  Administrative  Occupation  "  became  increasingly 
pronounced. 

He  even  desired  to  limit  the  ample  executive  powers 
confided  to  the  English  inspectors  of  irrigation.  To 
have  yielded  to  him  on  this  point  would  have  meant 
disaster.  The  maintenance  of  the  improvement,  which 
had  been  achieved  in  the  great  matter  of  the  water 
supply,  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  ubiqui- 
tous energy  of  these  officers.  And  Sir  Colin  Scott 
Moncrieff  wisely  refused  to  make  any  concessions,  in  this 
essential  question,  to  the  predilections  of  the  Egyptian 
Premier.  Nubar  might  protest  as  he  pleased  against 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  inspectors,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Sir  Colin 
saw  clearly  that  without  considerable  liberty  of  action 
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on  their  part,  without  their  being  allowed  in  argent 
cases  to  decide  for  themaelres  and  to  give  prompt  e£Fect 
to  their  decisions,  the  unruly  foreigners  and  despotic 
Pashas  in  the  provinces  would  never  be  got  into  order. 
A  certain  arbitrariness  in  enforcing  the  law  was  better 
than  an  unlimited  licence  of  breaking  it. 

But  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  commenda  itself 
with  difficulty  to  the  native  official  mind.  The  Public 
Offices  at  Cairo  ore  full  of  the  most  exalted  notions  of 
bureaucratic  regularity.  As  long  as  the  files  are  of 
adequate  dimensions,  as  long  as  references  are  made  in 
the  proper  quarters,  orders  given  and  received  by  the 
right  people,  all  the  official  formalities  properly  observed, 
the  staff  of  the  Ministries  is  happy.  And  not  only  the 
etaff  of  tiie  Uinistries.  This  is  the  sjratem  which  is  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  whole  Egyptian  bureaucracy,  from 
the  vast  army  of  mechanical  scribes  at  its  base,  to  the 
influential  and  sometimes  highly  cultivated  Beys  and 
Pashas  at  its  summit.  It  keeps  them  constantly  if  not 
too  strenuously  employed,  and  it  does  no  harm  to  any- 
body. A  decree,  a  circular,  an  a/rrtU  imnitAMd,  an  ordre 
de  service,  a  lettre  de  rappd,  and  all  the  other  favourite 
products  of  the  Circumlocution  Office,  have  almost  come 
to  be  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves.  It  is  left  to  the 
brutal  British  intruder  to  worry  about  the  net  result  of 
all  this  clerkly  activity,  and  to  make  awkward  inquiries 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  the  circular,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  have  any  existence  except  on  paper. 

Now  Nnbar  Pasha,  with  all  his  talent,  all  hie  energy, 
and  all  his  genuine  desLre  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  country,  was  not  free  from  the  rigid  administrative 
formaUsm,  which  French  education  seems  only  to  confirm 
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in  men  of  Oriental  birth.  He  was  more  shocked  at 
things  being  irregalarly  done  than  at  their  being 
regularly  neglected.  Nothing  could  ha  less  in  aocord- 
aaoe  with  the  practical  spirit  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  its  British  chiefe.  They  had  to  grapple 
with  crying  evils,  the  suppression  of  which  brooked  no 
delay.  They  coold  not  ^waya  stop  to  go  through  all 
the  official  formalities  or  to  arm  themselves  with  all 
the  regular  powers.  Hence  there  was  pretty  constant 
material  for  friction  between  Nubar  and  MoucrieSl  lb 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  botii  men  that,  despite  the 
frequent  conflicts  arising  from  this  fondamental  differ- 
ence, they  succeeded  in  remaining  personal  friends. 

'  Meantime  a  fresh  cause  of  difference  was  growing  up 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  Nubar  and  the  English. 
We  have  seen  how  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Egypt 
gave  predominant  importance  to  questions  of  finance, 
and  involved  the  supremacy  of  the  Finance  Ministry 
over  all  other  departments  of  the  Government.  But 
Nubar  Pasha  is  not  a  financier,  and  he  was  veiy  little 
disposed  to  accept  the  principle  that  finance  came  first 
and  everything  ebe  afterwards.  He  was  annoyed  by 
(he  restrictions  placed  upon  his  own  freedom  of  action 
by  the  new-bom  system  of  Treasury  control  Despite 
his  European  culture  and  his  liberal  sympathies,  he  is, 
like  every  Oriental  habituated  to  high  office,  something 
of  a  despot  at  heart.  He  may  dilate  on  the  beauty  of 
legality,  on  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
OD  tiie  need  of  a  strict  observance  of  administrative 
rules.  But  there  is  always  a  reservation  in  his  mind, 
though  he  may  not  avow  it,  in  favour  of  the  indefeasible 
aatocracy  of  the  Head  of  the  State,  and  of  his  principal 
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adviser,  at  least  when  that  adviser  happens  to  be  Nubar 
Paaba.  With  this  principle  ingrained  in  him,  he  found 
it  irksome  and  repugnant  to  be  pulled  up  in  anything  he 
wished  to  do  by  being  told  that  he  could  not  have  the 
money.  And  perhaps  his  repugnance  was  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  financial  control  which  galled  him 
was  exercised  by  a  man  at  least  thirty  years  his  junior. 
But  Vincent  had  armed  himself  with  a  formidable 
instrument  for  checking  arbitrary  expenditure,  by  the 
institution  of  the  Committee  of  Finance.  This  Committee, 
which  had  come  into  existence  early  in  1884,  consisted 
at  the  outset  of  the  Finance  Minister,  two  Englishmen, 
Vincent  and  Sir  Gerald  Fitzgerald ;  one  Austrian,  Blum 
Pasha,  who  was  at  that  time  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Finance ;  and  one  Frenchman,  M.  Maznc.  It  was  a 
very  formidable  body.  It  contained  the  highest  financial 
authorities  in  the  country,  and  was  representative  of  all 
that  was  most  respectable  and  influential  in  Uie  European 
offidal  world.  If  these  men  objected  to  any  pension  or 
allowance  as  contrary  to  regulations,  or  protested  against 
any  new  item  of  expenditure  as  extravagant  and  unneces- 
sary, it  was  very  difScult  for  the  Council  of  Ministers  to 
override  their  decisions.  The  Finance  Committee  is  still  a 
potent  engine  for  maintaining  economy  and  defending  the 
Exchequer  against  unforeseen  charges  and  unwarrantable 
daima  It  is  the  great  bulwark  against  jobbery.  But 
nowadays  its  principles  have  become  so  generally  recog- 
nized, and  financial  regularity  is  bo  much  the  rule 
throaghout  the  service,  that  its  work  is  comparatively 
light.  When  first  constituted,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Conunittee  was  constantly  being  brought  into  play, 
and  its  control,  however  salutary,  was  often  bitterly 
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resented  by  the  great  officials,includiDg  the  Prime  Minister 
himself. 

Apart  firom  dispates  over  particular  questions  of 
expenditure,  there  was  a  radical  divergence  of  view  be- 
tween Vincent  and  Nubar  on  the  main  question  of 
financial  policy  conrronting  £^gypt  at  that  time.  That 
question,  to  put  it  briefly,  was  this — whether  the  country 
could  or  could  not  make  both  ends  meet  in  the  long 
run  on  the  basis  provided  by  the  Convention  of  London. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Convention,  besides  permanently 
modifying  the  Law  of  Liquidation  in  a  manner  favourable 
to  Egyptian  interests,  had  granted  certain  relief  of  a 
temporary  character.  For  two  years  Egypt  was  allowed 
to  make  a  slight  reduction  of  the  interest  on  her  debt,  bu^ 
if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  could  not  resume  payment 
in  full,  there  was  to  be  another  Intematiooal  Commission. 

Alike  in  the  interests  of  Egypt  and  of  Qreat  Britain, 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  avoid  such  a  fresh  occasion 
for  the  competitive  meddling  of  all  the  Powers.  And 
Vincent  believed  that  it  could  be  avoided,  that  Egypt 
was  able  on  the  new  basis  to  pay  her  way,  and  to  do 
so,  not  only  for  a  few  years,  but  for  ever.  The  immediate 
future  was,  indeed,  a  narrow  strait,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  steer  the  vessel  through  it.  But  beyond  it 
lay  the  open  sea.  For  the  moment  Egypt  was  still  suf- 
fering from  the  accumulated  effects  of  a  whole  series  of 
disasters — the  rebellion,  the  destruction  of  Alexandria, 
the  cholera,  the  loss  of  the  Sudan.  But  if  she  could  once 
outlive  the  consequences  of  these  calamities,  then  her 
great  natural  power  of  recuperation  and  the  improve- 
ment of  her  Public  Works,  already  sensible,  and  now 
about  to  receive  a  further  impulse  from  the  niilU(m  pro- 
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nded  for  Uiifi  purpose  out  of  the  Quaranteed  Loan,*  would 
place  her  detinitely  beyond  the  danger  of  bankruptcy. 

If  this  WAS  a  right  forecast — and  the  event  has 
proved  that  it  wag — then  Egypt  could  afford  to  submit 
even  to  much  hardship,  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to 
attain  the  great  object  of  permanent  solvency.  And  so 
Vincent  set  to  work  with  a  vengeance,  and  by  a  system 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  succeeded  in  resuming  the 
full  payment  of  interest  in  1887.  His  parsimony  gave 
rise  to  many  murmurs,  and  as  a  permanent  policy  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  mischievous.  But  temporaiy 
parsimony  was  justifiable  in  order  to  rescue  the  country 
once  for  all  from  the  slough  of  financial  embarrassment, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  further  foreign  interference. 

Nubar  Pasha,  however,  was  out  of  all  sympathy 
with  the  policy  of  necessary  parsimony.  He  detested 
refusing  the  credits  loudly  demanded  by  the  different 
departments  in  the  name  of  efficiency  and  improvement. 
He  detested  small  savings  in  salariea  and  pensions,  and 
a  too  pedantic  attitude  towards  isDocent  little  jobs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  eager  to  effect  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  land  tax.  A  humanitarian  and  a 
landowner,  he  had  a  double  interest  in  relieving  a  burden 
which,  while  it  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  fellah, 
also  took  a  lai^e  slice  out  of  the  income  of  men  of  his 
own  class.  Moreover,  such  a  course  would  have  been 
popular,  while  Vincent's  plan  of  clinging  to  every  shilling 
of  revenue,  and  resisting  every  additional  shilling  of 
expenditure,  was  evidently  much  the  reverse.  And  in 
Nubar's  opinion  that  plan  was  not  only  unpopular  but 
useless.    He  was  firmly  convinced  that  Egypt,  squeeze 

»  See  pp.  227, 228. 
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as  she  might,  could  not  in  the  long  run  poll  tbroogli 
without  a  fresh  liquidation.  If  that  were  so,  why  should 
he  make  himself  bated  in  order  to  postpone  a  calamity 
which  was,  in  any  case,  inevitable  ?  Waa  it  not  better 
just  to  let  the  smash  come,  to  court  that  bankruptcy 
from  which,  as  he  wrongly  believed,  there  was  no  ultimate 
escaping,  in  order  to  have  things  once  for  all  placed  upon 
an  endurable  footing  ?  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  nuisance 
to  have  all  the  Powers  again  putting  their  fingers  into 
the  Egyptian  pie.  But  wb&  it  worse  after  all  than  being 
perpetually  dictated  to  by  the  English  t  Let  Egypt, 
therefore,  spend  all  the  money  required  for  good  adminia- 
tration ;  let  her  reduce  excessive  taxes ;  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  it  all,  she  could  not  pay  her  interest — well,  then 
let  tiiere  be  a  new  CommiBsiou  and  a  new  re-settlement 
of  the  Debt,  and  let  the  country,  if  necessary,  be  handed 
over  entirely  to  the  Caisae,  or  to  some  oUier  body  of 
international  controllers. 

It  was  a  short-ai^ted  view.  Moreover  it  was,  at 
bottom,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Nubar's  permanent 
convictions  as  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  Ko 
man  feels  more  strongly  than  he,  that  the  first  object 
of  an  Egyptian  statesman  must  be  to  save  B^ypt  from 
becoming  a  political  battle-field  for  European  jealousies. 
Better  a  hundred  times  that  she  should  be  subject  to 
the  dictation  of  a  single  Power,  than  to  tlie  interference 
of  a  dozen.  Neither  would  reflection  have  failed  to  show 
him  that  there  waa  little  hope  irom  a  fresh  Interna- 
tional Commission.  What  the  Powers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  England,  most  cared  about,  was  the  payment 
of  the  coupon.  If,  through  Egypt's  failure  to  pay,  they 
had  been  obliged  to  take  her  in  hand,  it  would  have 
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been  m  order  to  administer  her  in  the  interests  of 
the  bondholders — and  what  would  then  have  been  (he 
prospect  of  a  reduction  of  t&xation,  or  of  administrative 
reforms  7  It  was  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  snatch 
at  a  momentary  ease,  which  led  straight  to  lasting 
bondage.  But  Nubar's  immediate  irritation  with  the 
English  obscured,  for  the  time  at  least,  his  deamess  of 
visioD  on  these  wider  issues.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  irritation,  he  drifted  into  an  attitude  of  fixed  - 
hostility  to  the  Financial  Adviser.  And  since  the  British 
Consnl-Qeneral,  though  constantly  striving  to  compose 
these  differences,  always  ultimately  sided  with  his  coun- 
tryman, Nubar  ended  by  extending  to  him  also  the 
cordial  dislike  which  he  had  for  some  time  cherished 
towards  Vincent. 

During  1887  matters  came  to  something  like  an 
open  rupture.  In  tiie  sonuner  of  that  year  Nubar 
undertook  a  journey  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to  make 
interest  for  certain  measures  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
Powers,  bat  really  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  English 
Government  to  set  Egypt  free  from  what  he  described  as 
the  intolerable  domination  of  the  Financial  Adviser  and 
the  British  Consul-GeneraL  The  English  Government, 
however,  stack  to  its  agents,  and  his  object  was  defeated. 

The  period  of  Nubar'a  power  was  now  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  For  some  time  he  had  been  falling  into 
general  disfavour  in  Egypt  Perhaps  the  chief  reason 
for  the  feeling  against  him  was  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  new  Native  Tribunals,  as  well  as  with 
the  irregular  and  arbitrary  Commissions  of  Brigandage, 
which,  in  respect  of  a  large  class  of  crimes,  bad  been 
substituted  for  the  Courts.    Justice  had  always  been 
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regarded  as  Nubar's  special  subject,  bis  strongest  point. 
From  tbe  first  institution  of  the  new  Courts,  which  was 
almost  coincident  with  his  accession  to  office,  he  had 
claimed,  and  no  one  bad  soogbt  to  deny  him,  the  right 
of  being  the  one  man  to  look  after  them.  In  this  respect, 
at  any  rate,  he  could  not  compUun  of  British  meddle- 
someness. Sir  Benson  Maxwell  bad  left  Egypt  in  June, 
1884  It  is  true  that  a  new  British  Procureur-G^nSral, 
Sir  Raymond  West,  was  appointed  in  January,  1885. 
But  his  stay  was  brief,  and  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
support  his  recommendations,  however  sound,  might  be 
safely  neglected.  For  reasons  already  explained,  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  had  felt  obliged  to  give  tbe  admioiatra- 
tion  of  justice  the  go-by  and  to  confine  bis  attention  to 
other  matters.  Hence  Nabar  had  for  several  years  bad 
an  absolutely  free  band  in  all  questlona  of  this  nature. 
The  Couiis  were  manned  from  top  to  bottom  with  his 
nominees.  When,  therefore,  complaints  of  tbe  cormptioa 
and  incapacity  of  the  judges  became  general,  when 
nothing  was  heard  on  all  hands  but  criticisms  of  tbe 
cumbrous  procedure  of  the  courts,  of  the  costliness  and 
deitay  of  litigation,  and  of  the  unreliable  nature  of  the 
results,  it  was  Nubar  whom  people  held  responsible. 

And  tbe  chorus  of  well-justified  discontent  was 
swollen  by  accusations  of  a  less  reasoutible  but  not  less 
damaging  kind.  It  was  widely  asserted  that  an  undue 
proportion  of  tbe  judges  were  Christians  by  religion — 
Syrians  or  Copts.  The  statement  was  not  well  founded ; 
but  it  does  not  require  accuracy  of  statement  to  play 
upon  religious  fanaticism,  Nubar  has  always  been 
vulnerable  on  the  score  of  his  religion.  A  Christian 
Premier  is  necessarily  at  a  disadvantage  in  Fgypi    It 
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is  easy  to  get  up  an  oatcry  against  him  as  being  secretly 
inimical  to  the  prevalent  faith.  The  unjost  clamour 
about  Nubar's  alleged  partiality  to  his  fellow  Cbnstians, 
gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  odium  into  which  he 
had  fallen. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
dislike  with  which  Nubar  was  now  generally  regarded, 
he  himself  loved  to  attribute  it  to  his  connection  with 
the  English.  However  mach  he  might  in  reality  differ 
with  and  oppose  them,  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  regarded  throughout  E^ypt  as  their  man.  Was 
it  with  an  idea  of  purging  himaelf  from  that  taint,  that 
he  became  more  prone  than  ever  to  quarrel  with  the 
Bupposed  authors  of  his  unpopnlarity  7  Early  in  the 
year  1888,  a  decisive  issue  presented  itself.  Valentine 
Baker  Fasha,  the  Head  of  the  Police,  had  recently  died, 
and  Nubar  seized  the  occasion  of  the  vacancy  to  pro- 
pose a  re-organization  of  the  force,  which  was  &amed 
mainly  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  English 
officers.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  Police  were  to 
be  placed  once  more  entirely  under  the  Mudirs,  even  for 
purposes  of  discipline,  and  the  central  office  at  Cairo  was 
to  be  abolished.  Bat  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  by  this 
time  been  forced  to  recognize  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment of  leaving  the  administration  of  justice  entirely  in 
native  hands,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
see  a  further  step  taken  in  the  same  wrong  direction. 
He  accordingly  insisted  that,  whatever  change  might  be 
introduced  into  the  organization  of  the  Police,  the  chief 
conmiand  should  again  be  entrusted  to  an  BnglifthmaUi 
The  consequence  was  a  pitched  battle  between  him  and 
the  Prime  Minister. 
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The  moment  was  in  maoy  respects  an  awkward  one 
for  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  Nubar  had  not  always  been  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Khedive.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  past  four  years  he  had  owed  hia 
retention  in  office  to  the  influence  of  the  British  Consul- 
Qeneral,  who,  despite  many  differences,  stack  to  him  as 
being  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  statesman 
whom  the  country  possessed,  and  did  his  best  to  keep 
him  in  the  good  graces  of  his  master.  But  at  the  time 
when  the  police  question  became  critical,  Nubar  had 
gained  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  Khedive  than  he  had 
ever  previously  possessed.  The  latter  was  at  this 
juncture  greatly  perturbed  by  the  presence  of  his  father, 
the  ex-K.hedive  Ismail,  at  Gonstantinopla  The  Porte, 
as  Tewfik  well  knew,  was  implacably  hostile  to  himself. 
The  Sultan  had  repeatedly  tried  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
the  re-appearance  of  Ismail  on  the  scene  appeared  to 
him — and  very  likely  with  justice — as  a  new  and 
threatening  move  in  the  game  which  Turkey  was  con- 
stantly playing  for  his  deposition.  But  as  against 
Turkish  intrigue,  Tewfik  felt  that  he  could  thoroughly 
rely  on  Nubar  Pasha,  and  he  had  a  high  and  well- 
merited  opinion  of  that  statesman's  diplom^itic  skill. 

Nubar  availed  himself  of  the  iafluence  thus  gained 
over  his  sovereign  to  draw  the  latter  into  the  conflict 
between  himself  and  Baring.  The  Khedive  was  assured 
that,  if  only  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  took  up  a  suffi- 
ciently  Arm  attitude  in  the  matter,  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  might  be  induced  to  throw  over  its  Consul-Qeneral. 
Undeterred  by  the  reverse  he  had  himself  sustained  in 
the  same  quarter  some  mtmths  before,  Nubar  went  so 
far  as  to  send  an  emissary  to  London  expressly  to  com- 
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plain  of  Baring'a  conduct,  as  tendiDg  to  reduce  the 
EJiedive  to  a  nullity,  and  to  render  British  influence 
impopular.  It  waa  a  last  trump,  holdly  played,  but  it 
failed  to  win  the  game.  The  British  Qovemment  saw 
through  the  manoeuvre.  It  knew  its  agent  too  well  to 
suspect  him  of  any  leaning  to  excessive  meddlesomeness. 
It  had  too  much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  skill 
and  patience,  with  which  he  had  so  far  steered  his 
way  through  the  maze  of  Egyptian  politics,  to  dream 
of  sacrificing  him.  Nuhar's  emissary  met  with  no  better 
succsesa  at  the  Foreign  OfBce  than  Nubar  himself.  A 
strong  hint  was  given  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt  that,  if 
be  expected  England  to  support  him  against  external 
enemies,  he  must  listen  to  English  advice  on  vital  ques- 
tions of  internal  policy.  And  the  warning  had  its  effect. 
The  Khedive  saw  that,  in  siding  with  his  Uinister,  he 
waa  running  into  the  very  danger  from  which  he  had 
looked  to  that  Minister  to  preserve  him.  The  fact  once 
realized,  his  choice  waa  made.  The  question  of  the 
command  of  the  Police  was  without  more  delay  decided 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 

But  much  more  waa  decided  tthan  the  command  of 
the  Police.  Great  Britain  had  sj^in  re-asserted  the 
principle,  first  dearly  enunciated  by  Lord  Oranville  with 
refei^nce  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan,  that  in 
important  matters  British  advice  must  be  followed. 
And  she  had  re-asserted  it  with  regard  to  one  of  a  class 
of  questions,  which  for  some  years  she  had  been  content 
to  treat  with  comparative  neglect.  In  the  Army,  in 
Finance,  in  Irrigation — the  subjects  with  which,  since 
1884,  we  had  almost  excluaively  occupied  ourselves — 
great  progress  had  now  been  made.    It  vras  time  to  turn 
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once  more  to  otber  raatteia  which  we  had  abandoned, 
and  in  which  there  had  been  litUe  or  no  progress.  The 
groand  which  had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  fiasco 
of  Mr,  Clifford  Lloyd  was  about  to  be  recovered.  The 
incident  just  related  was  the  first  step  towards  its 
recovery. 

And  appropriately  enoogh  the  Uinister,  who  bad  got 
lid  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  was  destined  hlmaelf  to  disappear  with 
this  new  departure.  Nubar  Paaha  never  got  over  his 
defeat  on  the  police  question.  The  Khedive,  who  was 
bitterly  annoyed  at  having  been  led  into  a  &lse  position, 
had  lost  (Ul  confidence  in  him,  and,  of  course,  Mubor  could 
not  expect  any  longer  to  have  the  active  support  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring.  It  is  true  that  bis  &U  did  not  come 
at  once,  and  when  it  did  come  it  was  apparentiy  due 
to  a  difierence  between  him  and  the  Khedive  on  some 
trivial  question.  But  that  is  what  always  happens  in 
Egypt.  The  apparent  occasion  of  any  event  is  pretty 
certain  not  to  be  its  real  cause.  It  was  not  till  June, 
1888,  that  Nubar  Fasha  was  dtsmiaaed  by  the  Khedive, 
and  then  I  really  forget  for  what  allied  reason.  But 
in  reality  his  fall  was  dedded  in  the  preceding  March, 
when  he  made  hia  bold  bid  to  get  rid  of  Baring,  and 
came  to  grief  over  it. 

If  I  was  to  deal  honestly  with  my  subject,  I  conld  not 
gloss  over  the  growth  of  the  misunderatanding,  and  the 
final  split,  between  Nubar  and  Baring,  eminently  illustra- 
tive as  they  are  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  problem 
which  I  am  trying  to  expound.  But  I  own  that  I  have 
recorded  them  with  an  unwilling  pen.  TSo  one  who 
knows  Nubar  Pasha  can  foil  to  feel  an  admiration  for 
bis  great  talents,  his  thorough  culture,  bis  liberal  sym- 
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pathies,  or  hu  brilliant  g^ft  of  expression.  Even  if  be 
ifl  apt  to  be  "viewy,"  to  be  carried  away  by  some  new 
idea,  without  having  the  patience  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom,  or  to  weigh  tiie  objections  to  it,  the  Fault,  though 
grave,  is  pardonable  in  a  country  where  BUperabuudance 
of  ideas  is  certainly  not  a  besetting  sin.  Moreover,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  do  good  to 
E^gypt.  It  is  regrettable,  if  it  is  not  unnatural,  that  he 
should  have  thrown  away  the  unrivalled  opportunity  of 
realizing  that  desire,  which  the  support  of  Great  Britain 
gave  him,  through  a  restless  intolerance  of  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  such  support.  Had  Nubar,  or  any  other 
Egyptian  statesman,  been  strong  enough  to  save  his 
country  single-handed,  there  would  never  have  been  a 
Liquidation,  a  Control,  an  Arabi,  a  Tel-el-Kebir.  He 
cannot  be  excused  for  his  failure  to  recognize  that,  since 
English  help  was  neceBsary  to  the  salvation  of  Egypt, 
he  was  bound  to  show  a  large  receptiveness  for  English 
ideas. 

But  do  not  let  ua  forget  the  brighter  side  of  our 
relations  with  Kubar  Pasha.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
personally  unfriendly  to  the  English,  as  they  ceriainly  are 
not  unfriendly  to  him.  He  has  perhaps  an  excessive 
contempt  for  our  intelligence.  But  he  has  always 
heartily  rect^nized  the  honesty  of  our  intentions.  No 
man  is  more  intolerant  than  he  of  the  popular  theory 
of  the  Machiavellian  character  of  British  policy.  If, 
during  his  period  of  office,  he  fell  foul  of  us  over  certain 
qnestions,  on  others — and  these  the  most  important — be 
worked  heartily  with  us.  In  no  respect  was  this  co- 
operation more  cordial  or  more  beneficent  than  in  the 
long  atmg^le  for  the  abolition  of  the   Corvee.    There 
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waa  no  subject  on  which  Nubar  expanded  greater  energy. 
It  is  to  his  honoar  that,  with  all  his  anxiety  for  a  general 
reduction  of  the  land  tax,  he  recognized  that  relief  from 
the  Oorv^,  which  was  in  effect  a  tax  of  the  severest 
kind  on  the  poorest  class  of  cultivators,  stood  first  on 
the  Hat  of  necessary  reforms.  If  the  difficulty  of  bal- 
ancing the  Budget,  and  the  persistent  obstruction  of 
France,  prevented  his  accomplishing  all  that  he  desired, 
he  did,  at  least,  reduce  by  more  than  one  half  the 
number  of  people  annnaUy  subject  to  forced  labour,  and 
so  paved  the  way  for  the  complete  abolition  of  this 
abominable  system,  which  was  accomplished  within  two 
years  after  his  fall, 
'--  Before  carrying  on  this  rapid  historical  survey  &om 
the  fall  of  Nubar  Fasha  to  the  present  day,  I  must  turn 
aside  to  noUce  an  important  diplomatic  episode,  which 
belongs  to  the  period  of  Nubar's  Ministry.  I  refer  to 
the  mission  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  to  Constan- 
tinople and  to  Egypt.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  development  of  Egypt  nnder 
British  influence.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  follow 
the  Egyptian  question  in  its  international  aspects,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  bear  directly  upon  the  internal 
progress  of  the  country.  But  the  Wolff  mission  is  of 
too  great  importance,  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  to 
be  passed  over  in  silenca 

The  period  covered  by  the  episode  in  question  was  of 
nearly  two  years'  duration — ftom  August,  1885,  to  July, 
1887.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople on  August  22,  1885,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Sultan  "  on  a  special 
mission  having  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt."    The 
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object  of  Lord  Salisbury,  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary, 
was  undoubtedly  to  arrive  at  sucb  an  understanding 
with  Turkey  as  would  allay  the  intense  and  growing 
jealousy  of  the  Porte  at  our  presence  in  Egypt,  and 
diminish  the  hostility  of  France.  It  was  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  roforms  which 
we  had  initiated,  while  reducing  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  British  interference,  and  conciliating  the  other 
Powers  principally  interested  in  Egypt 

In  pursuance  of  that  object.  Sir  Henry  signed  with 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  on  October  24,  1886,  a 
preliminary  Convention,  which  was  ratified  in  the 
following  month  by  their  respective  sovereigns.  This 
Ck>nvention  provided  that  an  Ottoman  and  an  English 
High  Commissioner  should  be  sent  to  I^ypt,  whose 
business  it  should  be,  "  in  concert  with  the  Khedive,"  to 
reoi^anize  the  Egyptian  Army,  and  to  consider  what 
changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  civil  administration. 
The  Ottoman  High  Commissioner  was  also  to  take 
counsel  with  the  Khedive  aa  to  the  best  means  of  tran- 
quillizing the  Sudan  by  pacific  measures,  the  English 
Commissioner  being  kept  informed  of  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  while  any  steps  de<»ded  upon  in  this 
direction  were  to  be  Euiopted  and  executed  in  agreement 
with  him,  "  as  forming  part  of  the  general  settlement  of 
Egyptian  affiuxe."  But  by  Ikr  the  most  important  clause 
of  the  Convention  was  that  which  stipulated  that,  as 
soon  as  the  two  High  Commissioners  should  be  assured 
of  "  the  security  of  the  frontiers  and  the  good  working 
and  stability  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment,"  they  should 
present  reports  to  their  respective  Qovemmeuts,  who 
woold  tiien  "  consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention 
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regnlating  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from 
Egypt  in  a  convenient  period." 

The  two  High  Commissioners  sent  to  Egypt  under 
the  terms  of  this  Convention,  were  Mukhtar  Fasha,  on 
behalf  of  Turkey,  and,  on  behalf  of  England,  Sir  Heniy 
Dmmmond  Wolff  himself.  Their  joint  inquiry  lasted 
rather  more  than  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Mukhtar  Pasha  addressed  a  long  report  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  while  Sir  Henry  Dmmmond  Wolff,  who 
during  hiii  stay  in  Egypt  had  sent  home  a  series  of 
interesting  and  valuable  reports  on  a  variety  of  subjecta, 
returned  to  England  in  order  to  give  a  personal  account 
of  his  experiences  to  the  British  Government  This  was 
at  the  end  of  1886. 

As  far  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  was  concerned,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  Commissioners  had  so  far  not  been 
very  fertile  of  results.  The  pacification  of  the  Sudan 
had  not  been  materiaUy  accelerated  by  the  despatch  to 
the  frontier  of  a  special  envoy  from  the  Khedive,  author- 
ized to  enter  into  communication  with  the  insurgent 
tribes.  The  discussion  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  had  consisted  simply  in  the  proposal  of 
a  perfectly  unworkable  plan  by  Mukhtar  Fa^ia,  and  its 
rejection  by  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  As  for  the 
internal  administration  of  Egypt,  the  inquiries  of  the 
two  Commissioners  had  resulted  principally  in  convincing 
them — and  more  especially  Sir  Henry — that  there  was 
nothing  much  the  matter  with  the  administration  itself, 
but  that  the  abnormal  privil^es  enjoyed  by  foreigoars 
under  the  Capitulations  made  good  government  next  to 
impossible.    That  was  true,  no  doubt;  but  it  was  hardly""^ 
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ajiew  light  on  the  situation.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  the 
Capitulations.  The  difficnlty  ia  to  devise  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

There  still  remained  the  crucial  point,  namely,  the 
agreement  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops. 
This,  of  coarse,  was  all  that  Turkey  really  cared  aboat 
She  had  heen  worrying  ua  on  the  subject  ever  since  the 
Occapation,  and  her  efforts  had  been  well  seconded  by 
the  persistent  fretfulness  of  Fhmce.  It  was  in  order  to 
try  and  arrive  at  some  understanding  on  this  thorny 
question,  that  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was  once 
more  despatched  to  Constantinople  in  January,  1887. 
Since  his  first  visit  to  that  capital,  Lord  Bosebery  and 
Lord  Iddesleigh  had  successively  presided  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Kow  Lord  Salisbury  was  once  more  Foreign 
Secretary.  And  the  instructions,  which  he  gave  to  Sir 
Henry  Dnunmond  Wolff  on  his  retnm  to  Constantinople, 
are  a  landmark  in  oar  Egyptian  policy  no  less  importAut 
tiian  the  already  quoted  despatch  of  Lord  Qranville  of 
January  3,  1883,  of  which,  indeed,  they  constitute  the 
natural  development.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for 
quoting  them  at  some  length. 

"  The  Sultan,"  so  wrote  Lord  Salisbury  on  January 
15, 1887,  "  is  pressing  the  Qovemment  of  Great  Britohi 
to  name  a  date  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  in  that 
demand  he  is  avowedly  encouraged  by  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  of  the  European  Powers.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  every  desire  to  give  him  satis&ction  upon 
this  point,  but  they  cannot  fix  even  a  distant  date  for 
evacaation,  until  they  are  able  to  make  provision  for 
securing  beyond  that  date  the  external  and  internal 
peace  of  Egypt.    The  object  which  the  Powers  of  Europe 
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have  had  in  view,  and  which  it  is  not  leas  the  desire  of 
her  M^eaty'a  Qovemment  to  attain,  may  be  generally 
expressed  by  the  phrase, '  The  neutraJization  of  Egypt;' 
but  it  must  be  neutralization  with  an  exception  designed 
to  maintain  the  security  and  permanence  of  the  whole 
arraogement.  The  British  Qovemment  must  retain  the 
right  to  guard  and  uphold  the  condition  of  things  which 
will  have  been  brought  about  by  the  military  action  and 
large  sacrifices  of  thia  country.  So  long  as  the  Qovem- 
ment of  Egypt  maintains  its  position,  and  no  disorders 
arise  to  interfere  with  the  administratioQ  of  justice  or 
the  action  of  the  executive  power,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  no  soldier  belonging  to  any  foreign  nation  should 
remain  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt,  except  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  land-passage  from  one  sea 
to  another.  Her  Mtyesty's  Government  would  willingly 
agree  that  such  a  stipulation  should,  whenever  the 
evaluation  had  taken  place,  apply  to  English  as  much  as 
to  any  other  troops ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict 
this  provision,  as  &r  as  England  is  concerned,  to  periods  of 
tranquillity.  England,  if  she  spontaneouslyond  willingly 
evacuates  the  country,  must  retain  a  treaty-right  of  inter- 
vention if  at  any  time  either  internal  peace  or  external 
security  should  be  seriously  threatened  There  is  no 
danger  that  a  priyilege  so  cosUy  in  its  character  will  be 
used  unless  the  circumstances  imperatively  demand  it." 

The  demand  that,  having  restored  order  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  stable  government  in  Egypt,  Qreat  Britain 
should  have  a  recognized  right  of  defending  these  works 
of  her  creation,  was  certainly  not  an  unreasonable  one. 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  Turkey,  if  left  to  herself,  would 
have  accepted  it 
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At  the  outset  of  the  &e8h  negotiations,  which  now 
took  place  at  Constantinople,  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  tlie  British  Plenipotentiary  to  insist  that  the 
vithdniwal  of  the  British  troops  should  be  conditional 
upon  an  agreement  of  all  the  States  concerned  to  extend 
the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  of  the  Egyptian 
Goyemment  with  r^rard  to  foreigners.  There  was,  and 
is,  much  to  be  said  for  snch  a  contention.  The  position 
of  the  European  oommunitiee  in  Egypt  outside  the  law 
is  a  permanent  source  of  weakness  to  the  Qovemment. 
With  the  constant  support  and  protection  of  a  Great 
Power,  it  may  struggle  on  successfdlly  in  spite  of  that 
weakness ;  but  there  is  undoubted  danger  of  a  break- 
down, if  such  support  be  withdrawn. 

Sir  Henry  Dmmmond  Wolff,  however,  did  not 
adhere  to  this  position.  As  he  found  that  the  Turkish 
negotiators  were  prepared,  tiiough  not  without  a  struggle, 
to  accept  in  principle  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  re- 
occupy  I^fypt  in  case  of  internal  disturbance  or  external 
danger,  he  may  have  thought  that  such  an  arrangement, 
indicating  as  it  did  our  continued  interest  in  and  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  existing  order  of  things,  would 
be  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Moreover,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain^  if  once  in  agree- 
ment, would  be  in  a  very  strong  position  to  approach 
the  other  Powers  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  modiScation 
of  the  Capitulations,  Whether  or  no  this  was  the  idea 
in  Sir  Henry's  mind,  an  understanding  was,  after  four 
months  of  debate,  arrived  at  between  him  and  the 
Turkish  representatives,  and  embodied  in  a  definitive 
Conventitm  signed  by  both  parties  on  May  22,  1887. 

Accoixling  to  this  agreement  the  British  troops  were 
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to  be  Irithdrawn  from  Egypt  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
unless  at  titat  date  tiie  appearance  of  external  or  in- 
ternal danger  should  neceasitate  the  postponement  of 
the  evacuation,  in  which  cose  they  were  to  be  with- 
drawn aa  Boon  as  the  danger  had  disappeared.  Two 
years  after  their  withdrawal  the  general  supervision 
exercised  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Egyptian  army  woa 
to  cease.  Thenceforward  Egypt  was  to  enjoy  territorial 
immunity  ("  surety  territoriale "  are  the  words  used  in 
the  authoritative  French  text,  the  Sultan  having  objected 
to  tiie  term  "  neutralization  ") ;  and,  on  the  ratification 
of  the  Convention,  the  Powers  were  to  he  invited  to 
recognize  and  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  Egyptian 
territory.  "Nevertheless,"  the  Convention  continued 
(I  quote  the  clauses  which  at  once  constituted  its 
essence  and  caused  its  failure), "  tlie  Imperial  Ottoman 
Government  will  make  use  of  its  right  of  occupying 
Egypt  militarily,  if  there  are  reasons  to  fear  an  inva^ou 
from  without,  or  if  order  and  security  in  the  interior 
were  disturbed,  or  if  the  Khediviate  of  Egypt  refused 
to  execute  its  duties  towards  the  sovereign  court,  co*  its 
international  obligations. 

"  On  its  side  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  M^esty 
is  authorized  by  this  Convention  to  send  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  troops  into  Egypt  which  will  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  remove  these  dangers.  In  taking 
these  measures  the  commanders  of  tiiese  troops  will  act 
with  all  the  regard  due  to  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign 
Power. 

"  The  Ottoman  troops  as  well  as  the  British  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  causes  requiring  this 
intervention  shall  have  ceased. 
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"  If  by  reason  of  hindrances  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment should  not  send  troops  to  I^ypt,  it  will  send  a 
commissioner  to  remain  during  the  period  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  British  troops  with  their  commander."  • 

A  farther  article  provided  that  Qreat  Britain  and 
Turkey  should  invite  first  the  Great  Powers,  and  then 
all  the  others  "who  had  made  or  accepted  arrangements 
with  the  Khediviate  of  Egypt,"  to  ^ve  their  adhesion 
to  the  Convention.  Annexed  to  the  main  document  was 
a  declaration  by  the  English  Plenipotentiary  that,  in 
case  during  the  three  years  allowed  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  any  of  the  great  Mediterranean  Powers 
should  not  have  accepted  the  Ck>nvention,  Great  Britain 
would  regard  this  state  of  things  as  aa  "  external 
danger  "  justifying  the  postponement'of  the  evacuation. 
A  protocol  was  likewise  annexed,  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  agreed  to  address  the  Powers  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  in  Egypt  of "  a  local  and 
uniform     jurisdiction    and    legislature "    applicable    to 


Of  course  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  was  the 
recognition  by  the  Sultan  of  Great  Britain's  right  to 
re-occnpy  S^ypt  in  certain  cases.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sultan  reserved  to  himself  a  similar  right;  but  since 
Turkey  is  never  ready  in  an  emergency,  Una  reservation 
was  not  of  much  practical  value.  Clearly,  if  there  were 
fresh  troubles,  it  was  Great  Brittun  which  would  have  to 
deal  with  them.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  small  importance.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Arabist  movement  there  had  been  a  single  Qreat 

*  I^Ii  traDBlation  of  the  oiiginsl  Frenoh  text  1b  not  Rdmirable,  but  I 
felt  btmnd  to  quote  etrbatini. 
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Power  other  than  Turkey,  witii  a  clear  and  generally 
recognized  right  of  intervention,  that  movement  might 
easily  have  been  kept  within  boondB.  It  was  the 
interminable  discussion  as  to  what  was  to  he  done,  and 
who  waa  to  act,  which  gave  time  and  encouragement  to 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  to  spread  till  it  became  oncon- 
trollable.  The  right  of  reoccnpation  conceded  to  England 
by  the  Convention  of  1887  was  little  likely  to  be 
ezercised,  but  the  mere  knowledge  of  its  existence 
would  have  gone  far  to  keep  things  straight.  I  do  not 
say  for  a  moment  Uiat  tiie  right  of  re-entry  is  not  a  very 
^  poor  sabstitate  for  the  actual  presence  of  British  troops 
^-even  a  single  regiment — in  Egypt  as  a  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  progress  of  refonnsi 
Still  it  is  a  security. 

And  for  that  reason,  presumably,  France,  who  for 
the  past  t«n  years  has  given  no  sign  of  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  tranquillity  or  welfare  of  Egypt,  provided 
she  could  once  get  the  English  ont  of  the  country — 
France,  whose  one  motto  in  this  matter  seems  to  be 
"  Exeant  Angli,  mat  coelnm,"  put  forth  every  effort  to 
upset  the  Conveution.  No  sooner  did  its  terms  become 
known  than  the  French  Ambassador  began  to  expostulate 
with  the  Forte  in  the  most  violent  and  menacing 
mannOT.  His  Russian  colleague  followed  suit  And  the 
two  between  tliem  so  frightened  the  Sultan  that,  despite 
the  advice  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Austria,  Qermany,  and 
Italy,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
which  his  Ministers  had  signed.  For  nearly  a  montii 
after  the  date  fixed,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was 
kept  kicking  his  heels  at  Constantinople,  armed  with 
the  ratification  of  the  Queen,  and  ready  to  exchange  it 
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for  that  of  the  Saltan.  Bat  nothing  was  done.  The 
contiooaoce  of  anch  a  eitnatiou  was  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  so  on  July  16,  1887, 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  under  ordera  from  Lord 
S&Usbury,  finally  left  Conatantinopla  No  sooner  had 
he  gone  than  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  was 
instructed  to  resume  n^otiations,  but  this  the  British 
Foreign  Minister  naturally  declined.  It  was  impossible, 
he  declared,  to  reopen  the  question  at  the  moment,  and 
he  could  not  bind  himself  as  to  the  future,  though  of 
course  he  "did  not  desire  to  ezdude  the  possibilities  of 
future  negotiations."  "So  long,"  he  added,  "as  the 
Sultan  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  other 
advisers  as  to  repudiate  an  agreement  which  he  had 
himself  so  recently  sanctioned,  any  &esh  agreement 
would  obvionsly  be  liable  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  as 
Uie  late  Convention." 

Thus  the  negotiations  ended  in  smoke,  but  they  were 
not  without  certain  consequences  in  Egypt,  both  tran- 
sitory and  permanent.  As  long  as  they  lasted,  they 
exercised  au  unfavourable  and  unsettling  effort,  as  in- 
deed do  all  signs  and  rumours  of  change  in  a  country 
where  pnbhc  opinion  is  so  sensitive,  so  unbalanced,  and 
so  ill-informed  as  it  is  in  Egypt.  But  this  influence 
was  of  a  passing  character.  The  permanent  element  of 
distarbanca,  which  the  Wolff  negotiations  have  left 
behind  them  in  the  Nile  valley,  is  the  presence  of  the 
Ottoman  High  Commissioner. 

It  was  certainly  rather  hard  on  poor  Egypt,  ahready 
BO  rich  in  conflicting  authorities,  to  hare  to  put  up  with 
a  fresh  meddler  in  her  aSairs.  Yet  such  was  to  be  her 
fate.    Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  came  on  a  special 
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and  limited  miasion,  &nd  went  away  again.  But  llukh- 
tar  Pasha,  though  he  came  on  the  same  mission,  has 
remained  ever  since.  He  has  no  intelligible  attributes. 
He  is  not  an  ambassador,  for  a  sovereign  cannot  send 
Bjx  ambassador  to  a  portion  of  bis  own  dominions.  The 
Khedive  himself  ia  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  in 
Egypt.  Neither  has  Mukhtar  any  part  or  lot  in  iha 
administration  of  the  country.  Technically,  he  is  an 
anomaly ;  in  practice  he  is  the  nudeos,  oftut  the  un- 
willing nucleus,  of  the  smouldering  agitation  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  or  the  intrigues  of  tiie  old  Turkish  party. 
His  presence  is  thus  a  perpetual  nuisance,  which  may 
at  any  moment  become  a  danger.  Indeed,  it  actually 
was  a  danger  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
during  the  brief  carnival  of  seditious  excitement  which 
followed  the  accession  of  the  young  Ehedive,  and  which 
was  only  quelled  by  the  firm  attitude  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  and  of  the  British  Qovemment  on  the  question 
of  the  Firman. 

And  if  Mukhtar's  position  is  an  annoyance  to  the 
Egyptian  Government,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
it  is  particularly  agreeable  to  himself.  He  is  a  straight- 
forward geoUeman,  as  well  as  a  soldier  of  high  dis- 
tinction. Such  a  man  must  surely  feel  that  he  is 
worthy  of  something  better  than  a  place  in  which  he 
has  no  work  of  hia  own  to  do,  and  can  hardly  help 
becoming  the  tool  of  the  underhand  and  disloyal  work 
of  others.  No  wonder  that  he  himself  has  often  ex- 
pressed in  private  his  intense  anxiety  to  be  recalled. 
Whether  he  is  kept  in  Cairo  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  weakening  Egypt  and  annoying  England,  or 
whether  hia  retention  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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Saltan  does  not  vaot  him  at  home,  b  one  of  those 
fflyBterieB  of  Turkish  diplomacy  on  which  I  hesitate  to 
venture  an  opinion. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  course  of  events  in  Egypt  at 
the  point  where  we  left  it.  Nubar  Fasha  was  dismissed 
from  office  in  June,  1888.  Riaz  Pauha,  who  succeeded 
him,  resigned  in  May,  1891.  Tempting  as  it  is,  I  will 
not  dilate  upon  the  dramatic  contrast  in  the  character 
of  these  two  life-long  rivals.  That  contrast  has  heen 
the  theme  of  every  writer  on  Egyptian  politics  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  A  hrilliant  sketch  of  the  two  states- 
men, perhaps  a  little  unfair  to  Riaz,  may  he  foimd  in 
Mr.  Moberly  Bell's  "Khedives  and  Pashas."  I  will 
assume  that  my  readers  are  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
two  most  striking  personalities  of  modem  Egyptian 
history  aa  to  know  that  Nubar  is  an  Armenian  Chris- 
tian, Riaz  a  Mohammedan  by  religion,  and  (whether  or 
not  he  be  of  Jewish  extraction)  a  Turk  of  the  Turks 
hy  character,  education,  and  sympathy;  that  the  former 
is  a  Liberal,  the  latter  a  Conservative ;  that  the  former 
18  a  man  of  the  highest  European  culture  and  a  perfect 
master  of  French,  while  the  latter  is  intellectually  a 
pure  Oriental,  and  has  learnt  French  too  late  in  life 
ever  to  speak  it  with  fluency.  Men  have  been  known 
to  question  the  fortitude  of  Nuhor,  hut  the  fortitude  of 
Riaz  is  unquestionable.  Nubar  is  full  of  the  most 
modem  ideas ;  Riaz's  stock  of  ideas  is  limited  in  amount 
and  mediceval  in  character.  Nubar  delights  in  generali- 
zation, but  is  less  happy  when  he  cornea  to  the  detail 
of  government,  Riaz  is  a  master  of  detail,  and  has  all 
the  ins-aud-outa  of  Egyptian  administration  at  his 
fingers'  ends.     Nuhar  is  witty  and  epigrammatic.     Rioe 
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never  said  a  witty  thing  in  his  life,  thoagh,  in  his 
native  Arabic,  he  is  master  of  a  certain  high-pitdted 
eloquence.  Nubar  is  capable  of  throwing  financial  con- 
aideiatioas  to  the  winds  when  appealed  to  on  grounds  of 
humanity.  Riaz  is  a  rigid  economist,  and  little  tronbled 
with  humanitarian  sentiment.  Ke  is  not  without  a 
certain  feeling  for  the  common  people,  but  it  is  such  as 
a  feudal  baron  of  the  better  sort  might  have  had  for  the 
serfs  on  his  estate. 

The  completeness  of  the  antithesis  is  extraordinary. 
And,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  contrast,  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  two  men  no 
less  than  in  their  minds  and  characters.  Nubar  is  of 
fine  presence,  genial  manners,  and  mellifluous  speech. 
Biaz  is  small  and  wizened,  abrupt  and  irritable,  with 
a  voice  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  shrill  even 
under  slight  provocation.  Except  in  his  own  house — 
where  his  civility  is  perfect — he  is  apt  to  be  curt  to  the 
vei^e  of  rudeness,  not  only  with  inferiors  but  with 
equals,  while  he  is  jealous  to  exact  from  aU  and  sundry 
a  respect  which  he  is  not  always  mindful  to  render. 

But  if  the  men  themselves  are  exact  oppoaites,  there 
is  a  curious  similarity  in  their  fortunes.  They  detest 
one  another;  but  the  impartial  historian  will  record 
that  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  rendered  important 
services  to  his  country.  Both  of  them  had  much  to 
endure  from  Ismail  Pasha;  both  of  them,  at  different 
times,  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  striving, 
onauccessfully,  to  keep  that  erratic  despot  from  ruining 
himself  and  his  country.  If  Nubar  may  claim  the 
honour  of  having,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Mixed 
Courts,  laid  the  foundations  of  justice,  Biaz  must  be 
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credited  with  daring  opposition  to  the  eztravaganceB  of 
Ismail,  and  vith  loyal  support  given  to  the  Controllers 
in  their  Btra^Ie  to  right  Egyptian  finance.  And  the 
experiences  of  the  two  men,  after  the  British  Occupa- 
tion, present  an  eren  more  striking  analogy.  Each  of 
them  in  turn  sympathized  to  a  certain  extent  with 
England's  reforming  efForta.  Each  of  tiiem  worked 
with  as  op  to  a  point.  But  each  in  his  turn  iretted  at 
the  restraints  which  co-operation  with  England  imposed 
npoa  his  own  arbitrariness,  and  ended  hy  qnarrelling 
with  our  assistance.  Before  the  days  of  his  accession 
to  office  Riaz  had  been  known  to  complain  that  England 
did  not  interfere  sufficiently  to  put  things  right  that 
were  going  wrong.  But  he  had  not  long  been  Minister 
before  he  persuaded  himself  that  she  interfered  a  great 
deal  too  much. 

So  far,  then,  the  cases  are  parallel.  Bnt  now  we 
come  to  a  difference.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Riaz 
had  &r  less  excuse  for  quarrelling  with  as  than  his 
predecessor.  When  Nubar  took  office,  the  affairs  of 
E^^ypt  were  in  an  indescribable  mess,  and  for  some  time 
after  we  continued  to  bnngle  them  in  a  manner  which 
must  have  been  more  than  trying  to  him.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  administration  finances  were  tight, 
and  be  had  to  incur  the  odium  of  a  policy  of  economy 
which  be  at  heart  detested.  It  is  true,  that  during 
bis  later  years  things  were  decidedly  on  the  mend, 
but  the  improvement  was  not  yet  generally  felt,  while 
t^e  hard  measures  necessary  to  ensure  it  were  widely 
resented.  Riaz,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  to  power 
under  happier  auspices.  He  came,  not  at  a  moment  of 
crius,  but  at  a  moment  of  revival;  and  throughout  hie 
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period  of  office  the  tide  was  Bteadily  on  the  rise.  It  w&s 
his  good  fortune  to  see  the  deapised  Egyptian  Army 
victorious  over  the  Mahdista,  to  see  the  burden  of  the 
Debt  greatly  lightened  by  a  successful  Ccmversion,  to 
see  Egypt  freed  entirely,  and  presumably  for  ever,  from 
the  curse  of  the  Corvee ;  to  see  the  land  tax  reduced 
by  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  poorest  provinces,  and,  despite 
that  and  other  reductions  of  taxation,  to  see  the  Burploa 
of  revenue  over  expenditure  increase  from  year  to  year. 
And  all  the  time  he  himself  was  assiduously  kept  to  tiie 
front  Credit  was  ostentatiously  ^ven  to  Lim  for  every 
SQcceaa  and  for  every  reform. 

Had  Biaz  Pasha  been  a  man  of  a  different  temper, 
he  might  have  been  the  most  popular  of  Egyptian 
Premiers.  He  might  have  been  governing  the  country 
to-day,  amid  general  applause,  with  an  almost  absolutely 
free  hand,  althoagh  on  the  lines  of  British  policy.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  would  have  been  happier  at  such  a 
consnmmatioD  than  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  Mach  as  the 
British  Consul-General  has  been  forced  to  interfere  during 
all  these  years,  he  has  invariably  sought  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possibla  His  constant  object  has  been  that 
natives  should  do  the  work  and  get  the  credit,  and 
that,  as  long  as  things  went  decently  well,  he  himself 
should  keep  in  the  background.  But  all  this  fair  pros- 
pect was  spoilt  by  Riaz  Pasha's  unfortunate  genius  for 
making  enemies  when  in  power.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  how  office  seems  to  disagree  with  him.  While 
he  remains  a  private  individual,  he  has  always  a  large 
following  in  the  coimtry.  As  a  pious  Mussulman,  he 
has  all  the  strong  religious  influences  on  his  side.  As 
a  large  landowner  and  excellent  agriculturist,  intimately 
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acqoaiated  with  the  daily  life,  the  wants,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  people,  he  knows  how  to  enter  into  the  interesta 
and  win  the  sympathy  of  the  mial  sheikhs.  But  Uie 
moment  he  takes  office  he  becomes  unapproachable.  He 
is  too  nervous  for  tiie  c(m8tant  worries  of  administration, 
and  soon  fidgets  himself  Into  a  fever.  Qrievances  annoy 
him.  Suggestions,  even  if  tendered  in  the  most  deferen- 
tial spirit,  are  i^t  to  be  treated  as  insults. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  English 
only  who  exercised  an  irritating  effect  on  Riaz  Fasha. 
He  fell  fool  with  remarkable  impartiality  of  foreigners 
and  natives,  of  the  official  and  of  the  non-offidal  classes. 
If  anybody,  the  Syrians  and  the  French  were  the  special 
objects  of  his  disfavour.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
show  the  barest  justice  to  a  Syrian  employ^  When 
(he  French  Agent  came  to  him  with  any  complaint, 
there  was  always  the  risk  of  an  explosion.  It  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  irony,  in  which  the  Egyptian  situation 
is  BO  rich,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  foreign 
representatives,  even  those  belonging  to  Powers  not 
specially  friendly  to  British  policy,  complained  to  their 
British  colleague  of  the  scant  courtesy  shown  to  tbem 
1^  the  Egyptian  Premier.  Hod  any  casual  stranger 
dropped  in  tiie  presence  of  these  gentlemen  a  remark 
implying  that  Egypt  was  under  British  control,  they 
would  probably  have  protested  against  any  such  assump- 
tion. Yet  when  an  Egyptian  Hinister  was  rude  to  tbem 
tiiey  turned  to  the  British  Consid-Qeneral  to  complain, 
just  as  a  schoolboy  might  complain  to  his  master  of  the 
conduct  of  one  of  his  fellowa    But  this  by  the  way. 

It  took  Riaz  Pasha  some  two  years  to  fall  out  with 
almost  everybody  of  eminence  in  Egypt.    His  adminis- 
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tration  had  been  an  unbroken  series  of  successes ;  but, 
despite  them  all,  he  was  now  more  unpopular  Uian 
Nubar  bad  ever  been.  Feeling  the  ground  slipping 
&om  under  him,  he  sought  to  recover  himself,  as  his 
predecessor  had  sought,  by  a  stand-up  fight  with  the 
English.  The  policy  was  no  more  successful  on  this 
occasion  than  on  the  previous  one. 

The  "cheval  de  bataille"  in  the  present  instance 
was  the  question  of  creating  a  new  English  official  of 
high  rank,  who  was  to  be  known  as  "  Judicial  Adviser." 
Ever  since  the  last  year  of  Nubar's  Ministry  we  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  oar  attention  more  and  more 
to  the  crying  evils  connected  with  l^e  administration 
of  justice.  The  two  greatest  of  these  were  tiie  incom- 
petence of  the  Native  Courts,  and  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  Commissions  of  Brigandage.  Driven  at  last  to 
face  these  new  difficulties,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  proceeded 
by  his  usual  gradual  method.  Since  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Saymond  West,  native  justice  had  been  practically 
free  from  all  European  control  But  in  Octobei^  1887, 
a  Belgian,  M.  Legrelle,  was  appointed  Frocureur- 
G^n^ral,  and  was  encourt^ed  to  make  a  radical  esamini^ 
tiou  of  existing  abuses.  Thus  assured  of  support,  M. 
Legrelle  produced,  in  the  course  of  1888,  a  most 
elaborate  report  on  the  working  of  the  Commissions  of 
Brigandage,  which  showed  up  the  irregularities,  tite 
injustice,  and  the  cruelty  of  these  quasi-tribunals  in  the 
most  Btartling  light.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  now  began  to 
press  for  their  abolition.  Ri&z  Fasha,  though  somewhat 
reluctant,  and  professing  himself  doubtful  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  gravest  changes  brought  against  the  Commissions, 
ultimately  gave  way ;   and  in  May,  1889,  they  were 
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anppresaed.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  Riaz'a  power, 
whea  tension  between  him  and  Baring  had  not  yet 
become  Berious, 

A  first  great  step  had  thus  been  taken,  but  it  neces- 
sarily involved  further  measures.  The  Commissions  had 
been  established,  because  the  Courts  were  incompetent 
to  grapple  with  crime.  Evidently  the  suppression  of  the 
former  did  not,  by  itself,  make  the  latter  less  incom- 
petent.  On  the  contrary,  the  question  of  improving  the 
Courts  presented  itself  in  a  more  ni^ent  form  than  before. 
Baring  proposed  to  strengthen  them  by  increasing  the 
number  of  the  European  judges.  This  time  the  resists 
ance  was  more  serioos,  but  in  the  end  he  again  carried 
his  point;  and  in  November,  1889,  two  additional  English- 
men wei-e  appointed  to  the  native  Court  of  Appeal, 
making,  in  all,  three  Englishmen  and  three  Belgians. 

But  to  multiply  European  judges  in  the  native  Courts 
was  only  to  multiply  witnesses  to  their  inefficiency.  The 
more  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  brought  to  light,  the 
clearer  it  became  that  some  radical  reform  was  needed. 
The  British  Consul-Qeneral  therefore  urged  the  temporary 
appointment  of  an  eminent  Indian  judge  to  examine 
the  whole  system  of  native  jurisprudence,  and  to  make 
proposals  for  its  amendment  The  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  in  the  spring  of  1890  Mr.  Scott,  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Bombay,  came  to  Egypt  to  advise  on 
the  question.  He  was  appointed,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  one  year. 

By  the  end  of  1890,  Mr.  Scott  brought  up  his  report. 
Without  condemning  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  in  toto. 
or  taking  a  despondent  view  of  their  possible  future,  he 
suggested  a  number  of  important  changes,  and,  above  all. 
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pointed  out  tbe  necessity  of  a  great  improvement  in 
their  jjersoTi'nef,  It  -was  on  the  ground  of  these  suggested 
reforms  that  Kiaz  Paaha  chose  to  deliver  battle.  The 
Minister  oE  Justice,  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  was  pushed 
into  the  foreground  and  induced  to  write  a  memorandum, 
condemning  Mr.  Scott's  proposals  root  and  branch.  The 
animuB  of  the  proceeding  was  evident.  The  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  whethei'  there  should  be  any  reform  of  justice 
at  all  waa  hanging  in  the  balance.  Hence  the  British 
Consul- General,  under  instructions  from  home,  pressed 
vigorously  for  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Scott's  scheme,  and 
for  the  permanent  appointment  of  its  author  to  super- 
intend its  execution. 

Kiaz  Pasha  now  sought  to  involve  the  Khedive  in 
the  dispute,  and  at  first  with  some  appearance  of  success. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  latter  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  he  was  being  involved,  than  he  drew 
back,  precisely  as  he  had  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  time  of  Nubar,  and  precisely  with  the  same 
subsequent  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Minister 
who  had  pushed  him  into  an  untenable  position.  Mr. 
Scott's  proposals  were  therefore  accepted,  and  he  himself 
appointed  to  a  permanent  post.  Kiaz  Pasha  bowed  to 
the  decision,  though  with  a  bad  grace ;  but  he  felt  that 
his  power  was  broken.  Just  as  Nubar  was  politically 
dead  £rom  the  moment  when  the  police  question  was 
settled  against  him,  so  Riaz  was  politically  dead  from 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Scott's  appointment.  The  relations 
between  him  and  the  Khedive  became  strained,  and  in 
May,  1891,  he  resigned,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

The  successor  of  Biaz  Pasha  was  Mustafa  Pasha 
Fehmi,  the    present  Prime  Minister,     He  bad  served 
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under  boUi  Nobar  and  Riaz — ^for  it  is  not  asoal  in  Egypt, 
where  there  ore  no  parties,  for  a  whole  Cabinet  to  be 
changed  with  a  change  of  its  head — and  he  has  probably 
more  experience  of  varions  departments  of  state  than  any 
other  Egyptian  statesman.  With  his  aecession  to  power 
a  great,  and  there  is  every  reaaon  to  hope  a  permanent, 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, espedally  in  its  attitude  towards  ourselvee.  Mustafa 
Pasha  is  the  first  Egyptian  Premier  who  has  been  unre- 
servedly in  sympathy  with  the  English.  It  is  his  firm 
conviction  that  £^pt  must  needs  lean  on  some  one  of 
the  Great  Powers,  and  tttat  there  is  no  other  nation 
whose  protection  would  be  as  disinterested  as  Great 
Britain's.  Never  has  the  co-operation  of  Englishmen 
and  Egyptians  been  so  cordial  as  since  Mustafa  Pasha's 
snecesBion  to  office.  Never  has  progress  been  so  general 
and  so  rapid. 

Without  being  as  strong  a  man  as  either  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Mustafa  Pasha  is  intelligent,  loyal,  well- 
metming,  and  well-beloved.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  ezteeme  delicacy  of  his  health,  he  would  be  an  almost 
ideal  Prime  Minister  under  present  circumstances.  More- 
over, his  total  lack  of  that  imperiousness,  which  in 
difierent  degrees  had  been  an  attribute  of  both  his  pre- 
decessors, was  particularly  appropriate  to  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  power.  For  a 
new  factor  had  now  duriug  some  years  been  making 
itself  increasingly  felt  in  Egyptian  politics.  I  allude  to 
the  reviving  influence  of  the  Khedive  himself.  For  some 
time  before  the  fall  of  Biaz,  Tewfik  Pasha  had  been 
steadily  growing  in  popularity  and  in  power.  He  was 
more  disposed  than  formerly  to  take  that  active  part  in 
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tha  work  of  government,  which  the  constitution  of  ^ypb 
Assigns  to  the  sovereign.  By  n&ture  the  least  despotic 
of  men,  he  was  never  likely  to  exceed  the  wide  rSs  by 
right  belonging  to  him.  But  he  was  actually  becoming 
more  aUe  and  more  inclined  to  fill  it 

At  the  time  of  Tewfik's  death  many  of  the  biographies 
which  appeared  iu  the  Earopean  press  represented  him 
as  a  good-natured  puppet,  without  any  hold  on  the 
aSections  of  his  people,  or  any  influence  over  them. 
This  idea  was  an  anachronism.  Such  an  estimate  of  his 
chsracter  might  have  been  true  at  the  time  of  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  Indeed.it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise,  so  crushing  up  to  that  date  had  been  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances  a^inst  him.  But  of  late  years 
better  fortune  had  made  him  a  stronger  man.  The 
amelioration  which  had  now  set  in  so  decidedly  in  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  larger  harvests,  the  lighter 
taxes,  the  abolition  of  the  Corv^,  the  diminution  of 
official  tyranny  and  corruption — all  these  combined  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Chief  of  the  State.  Tewfik 
Pasha  profited  by  the  opportunity  which  Riaz  missed. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  conscious  of  their  improved  con- 
dition, but  not  very  analytical  of  its  causes,  looked  for 
an  explanation  of  their  prosperity  and  for  an  object  of 
their  gratitude,  and  they  found  it  in  the  person  of  the 
Rhediva  The  demonstrations  of  affection  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  duzing  those  journeys  in  the 
provinces,  of  which  of  late  years  he  had  become  increas- 
ingly fond,  could  not  have  been  wholly  or  even  mainly 
feigned.  There  was  an  unmistakable  spontaneity  about 
them.  And  they  helped  to  give  him  self-reliance.  He 
felt,  and  because  he  felt,  he  actually  was,  a  greater 
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person  than  in  former  d&ys.  So  untrue  is  it,  that  the 
effect  of  British  policy  in  Egypt  has  been  to  dwarf  or 
undermine  the  influence  of  its  native  rulers. 

And  if  the  Khedive  himself  had  now  become  a  power 
in  the  countiy,  his  character  was  pre-eminently  calcu' 
lated  to  preserve  him  from  becoming  a  dangerous  or  a 
disturbing  power.  He  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  con- 
queror or  a  creative  statesman.  He  had  not  the  strength 
of  will  and  perverse  fertility  of  resource  which  enabled 
his  father  to  maintain  a  powerful  despotism  in  spite  of 
general  discredit  and  impending  bankruptcy,  and  to  baffle 
for  so  long  all  the  efforts  of  European  diplomacy  to  make 
him  govern  on  rational  principles.  Originality  and 
initiative  were  not  Tewflk's  strong  points.  If  they  had 
been,  he  might  have  been  less  peculiarly  suited  to  a 
situaUon,  in  which  his  cue  was  to  fall  in  with  and  sup- 
port a  policy  already  traced  for  him  by  circumstances, 
rather  than  to  mark  out  a  policy  of  his  own.  But  he 
had  tact,  patience,  dignity,  courage,  self-possession,  a 
genuine  feeling  for  his  people,  a  real  sympathy  with  the 
new  ideas  of  just,  humane,  and  progressive  government. 

But  perhaps  the  most  invaluable  of  all  his  qualities, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was  a  certain  com- 
bination that  there  was  in  him  of  the  European  and  the 
Oriental.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  him  in  this  respect 
widi  his  father  Ismail,  who  also  combined  these  opposite 
elements  of  character,  though  in  very  different  propor- 
tionsL  Superficially,  Tewfik  was  far  less  modern,  less 
European,  less  civilized  than  his  father.  He  had  hardly 
ever  been  out  of  Egypt  He  spoke  no  European  language 
perfectly.  He  hkd  not  parted  with  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  and  he  retained  at  least  enough  Mohammedan  pre- 
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jndice,  as  well  an  acquaintance  with  the  habita  anct  ideas 
of  the  people,  to  get  on  excellently  with  the  sheikhs  and 
the  Ulema,*  with  the  latter  of  whom  Ismail  would  not 
so  much  as  pretend  to  be  in  any  sort  of  sympathy.  Bub 
at  heart  Tewfik  was  really  much  more  like  a  constitutional 
ruler  of  the  Western  type  than  an  Oriental  despot,  while 
Ismail  was  a  true  Oriental  despot  with  a  Parisian  veneer. 
Thus  Tewfik  was  able  to  fall  in  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  without  offending  the  conservatiTe  instincts,  or 
even  the  bigotiy  of  his  subjects.  He  waa,  in  fact,  during 
the  later  years  of  bis  life,  an  invcJuable  link  between  the 
Europeans  and  the  natives — a  heaven-born  mediator  in 
that  stage  of  transition  through  which  Egypt  was  pass- 
ing. No  doubt  his  r&^  was  not  always  compatible  with 
absolute  sincerity.  He  had  a  habit  of  agreeing  with  the 
man  who  was  speaking  to  him,  though  he  might  just 
before  have  agreed  with  a  different  speaker  in  a  some- 
what different  sense.  He  had  a  certain  tendency  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  bunt  with  the  hounds.  But  immense 
allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the  almost  unex- 
ampled diflSculty  of  his  position.  Had  he  been  rigidly 
sincere,  he  could  hardly  have  been,  to  the  extent  that  he 
waa,  the  man  of  the  situation. 

And  if  his  policy  seemed  occaaionally  rather  tortuoust 
it  nevertheless  tended  to  gain  directness  and  unity  as 
time  went  on,  and  as  he  acquired  more  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  bis  surroundings.  For  several  years  it 
was  dif&cnlt  for  him  to  feel  sure  bow  he  stood  with  the 
English.  Unable  to  feel  confidence  in  the  certainty  of 
oar  support,  he  hesitated  to  throw  in  hb  lot  with  us. 
But,  as  he  came  to  have  faith  in  our  steadfastness,  he  in 
•  8«e  p,  865. 
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turn  became  more  steadfast  And  that  tendency  was, 
doabtless,  confirmed  by  his  recognition  of,  and  gratitude 
for,  tiie  benefits  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  country. 
Very  likely  he  doubted  at  the  outset — and  can  we 
wonder  at  it  ? — whether  English  reforms  were  likely  to 
succeed.  But  when  he  saw  that  good  resulted  from 
them,  he  was  prompt  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  acknowledgment  by  a  greater  cor- 
diality of  support  He  was  growing  more  English  in 
sympathy  with  every  succeeding  year.  And  the  more 
English  the  ruler  of  Egypt  becomes,  the  less  need  is 
there  for  that  constant  interference  of  English  diplo- 
macy, which  is,  at  best  &  necessary  evil  Had  Tewfik 
Pasha  lived  another  ten  years,  the  Egyptian  question 
might  have  passed  definitely  out  of  its  present  still 
critical  phase. 

The  fates  willed  it  otherwise.  Little  more  than 
seven  months  after  the  last  change  of  ministry,  the 
Khedive  was  suddenly  cut  ofi"  in  the  flower  of  life.  He 
was  a  robust-looking  man  of  forty,  of  regular  and  moat 
temperate  habits — the  loat  person  in  the  world  for  whom 
one  would  have  predicted  an  untimely  death.  It  was 
at  the  beginning  of  January  of  the  present  year.  For 
a  week  we  had  heard  in  Cairo  that  the  Khedive,  who 
was  at  that  time  residing  at  the  baths  of  Helwan,  some 
fourteen  miles  off,  was  confined  to  his  palace  by  a 
slight  attack  of  influenza.  Nobody  thought  anything  of 
it  Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  7th,  a 
report  reached  the  capital  that  grave  complications  had 
set  in,  and  that  the  Khedive's  life  was  in  danger.  The 
Ministers  were  hastily  summoned  to  Helwan,  By 
seven  o'clock  the  same  evening  Tewfik  Pasha  was  dead 
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— a  victim  to  the  incapacity  of  hia  native  doctors. 
Consteniatioa  and  sorrow  were  TmiveraaL  Never  was 
a  good  and  useful  life  cut  off  at  a  more  inopportune 
moment. 

It  is  neither  possible  as  yet  to  judge,  nor  would  it 
be  proper  for  me  to  discuss,  how  far  the  present  ruler 
of  Egypt  is  capable  of  filling  the  void  left  by  his  father's 
death.  Undoubtedly  be  comes  to  the  throne  with  far 
more  favourable  omens  than  bis  predecessor.  The  net 
result  of  the  reign  of  Tewfik  Pasha  is  to  leave  Egypt 
more  prosperous,  and  the  Khedivial  authority  more  re- 
spected than  it  was.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that, 
if  the  yoting  Khedive — who  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
inherits  his  father's  virtues  with  more  than  his  father's 
strength — can  only  be  given  time  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary experience,  if  the  course  of  progressive  improvement 
on  which  Egypt  is  now  fairly  launched  be  left  undis- 
turbed from  without,  the  reign  of  Abbas  II.  may  fill  a 
bright  and  memorable  page  in  the  book  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory. But  the  question  of  Egypt's  future  is  one  which  it 
will  be  more  profitable  to  discuss,  when  we  have  finished 
the  examination  of  her  recent  progress. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  general  con- 
ditions, under  which  the  work  of  reform  has  been  carried 
out.  The  succeeding  chapters  will  conttun  an  account 
of  the  more  salient  features  of  that  work  in  those  great 
departments— the  Army,  Finance,  Public  Works,  and 
Justice — in  which  the  task  baa  beeo  at  once  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult. 
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THE   FELLAH  AS  SOLDIElt. 

**  Mabcbkd  jemtaiaj  morning  with  three  thoDMnd  five  liundred  tovardi 
Tokmr.  ...  On  square  beung  onlj  threatened  b;  Bowll  force  of  enemy, 
nert^nlj  len  than  a  thontand  strong,  Egyptian  troopi  thrtw  douin  thtir 
arm*  and  ran,  aBoamg  limiwlMt  to  be  kUled  teilieiit  Mglitett  rettttanM. 
More  than  tno  thousand  killed.    All  material  bat." 

(Extract  from  General  Baker's  telegram,  describing 
his  defeat  at  El  Teb,  on  the  road  to  Tokar,  on 
FebruAiy  6, 1884.) 

**  The  m^  bodj  of  the  derrishea  were  fifty  jards  from  onr  front  line, 
and  were  eslending  (o  the  right  and  left  to  envelop  the  position.  The 
balk  of  their  forcu  was  directed  against  the  line  oocupicd  by  the  12tb 
battalion,  their  atlaok  being  pnshed  home  with  tbeir  osnal  intrepidity 
and  fearlessneM.  The  troopt,  Jlousmr,  ilood  Vitir  ground,  and  did  not 
fUd  oiu  mth  tkrmighoul  Hie  tine." 

(Extract  from  Colonel  HoUed-Smith's  report,  describ- 
ing his  victory  of  Afafit,  on  the  road  to  Tokar,  on 
February  19,  1891.) 

The  same  attacking  enemy — adroit,  sudden,  and  ab- 
solutely fearless ;  the  same  region  of  storm-swept  desert 
and  treacherous  scrub,  save  that  at  El  Teb  the  ground 
was  comparatively  open,  while  at  Afafit  the  ambush- 
sheltering  mimosa  bushes,  ten  feet  high,  camo  close  up  to 
the  line  of  march  ;  the  same  human  material  on  the  side  of 
£^pt — for  there  was  no  British  soldier,  officers  excepted. 
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at  Afafit,  any  more  than  at  El  Tab — yet  how  different 
the  resalt  1  And  thia  ia  no  accidental  contrast.  I  coold 
parallel  the  misoondact  of  Baker's  troops  at  £1  Teb  by  a 
dozen  passages  in  the  despatches  recording  the  series  of 
disgTMeful  defeats  by  which,  in  less  than  six  months, 
the  old  Egyptian  army  lost  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Sudaa  And,  similarly,  the  honourable  record  of  the 
action  at  Afafit  could  be  paralleled  by  many  instancea  of 
steadiness  and  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  new  Egyptian 
army  during  the  recent  years  of  weary  frontier  wajriare 
about  Suakin  and  Wadi  Haifa. 

Why  does  the  old  army  stand  almost  unequalled  in 
histoty  for  cowardice  and  incapacity?  Why  has  the 
new  army,  composed  of  very  much  the  same  elements, 
so  soon  achieved  an  honourable  record  ?  It  is  easy  to 
answer  that  the  difference  arises  &om  the  fa«t  that  the 
new  army  baa  been  created  by  British  ofBcera,  But 
that  answer  only  leads  to  a  fresh  question.  By  what 
magic  is  it  that  these  men — average  British  officers,  for 
the  most  part,  and  no  more — ^have  produced  such  re< 
markable  results  ?  How  ia  it  that  they  have  changed 
the  £[ghting  character  of  a  nation  in  so  short  a  time  % 
To  whom  ia  the  credit  principally  due  ? 

There  are  many  who  deserve  to  share  the  credit,  and 
I  believe  that  those  gallant  soldiers,  who  of  late  years 
have  led  the  Egyptian  forces  to  victories  that  have  made 
a  certain  noise  in  the  world,  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  men  who,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  army,  when  everybody  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  fellahin  ever  fighting,  patiently  laid  the 
foundations  of  all  the  subsequent  success.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  of  their  merits  was  to  have  believed  in  the 
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possibility  of  a  native  Egyptian  army  at  alL  With  the 
miserable  collapse  of  Arabi's  large  host  still  iresh  in 
everybody's  memoiy,  with  reports  of  the  disgraceful  and 
nnaoldierlike  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  the 
Sudan  pouring  in  from  every  side,  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  courage  and  a  good  deal  of  imagination  to  picture 
the  same  class  of  men  standing  steady  under  fire,  and 
even  against  cold  steel,  and  becoming  a  terror  to  their 
enemies  instead  of  simply  being  a  scoui^e  to  the  peaceAil 
population  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect. 

The  problem  of  the  military  defence  of  Egypt,  as  it 
presented  itself  immediately  after  the  British  Occupation, 
was  one  of  the  most  puzzling  it  is  possible  to  coQceive. 
One  thing  only  was  clear.  The  existing  army  was  worse 
than  useless.  "  The  Egj^tian  army  is  disbanded,"  eaid 
the  laconic  and  o^n-quoted  decree  of  December  20, 
1882 ;  and  so  far  at  least  everybody  concerned  was 
cordially  unanimous.  But  what  was  to  take  its  place  ? 
Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  would  certainly  have 
answered  that  it  could  not  be  a  new  army  composed  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  old  one.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  Lord  Dufierin  that  amid  the  wildest  sugges- 
tions crowding  in  upon  him,  suggestions  of  Turkish  bat- 
talions, of  mixed  European  battalions,  of  every  possible 
combination  of  rifi'-rafi'  from  aU  quarters  of  the  globe,  he 
adhered  firmly  to  the  principle  of  entrusting  the  defence 
of  the  country  to  its  own  inhabitants.  Evidently,  if  the 
thing  was  possible,  it  was  incomparably  the  best  plan. 
The  foreign  civilians  in  Egypt  were  unruly  enough ;  what 
would  foreign  janissaries  be  likely  to  be  ?  But,  sound  as 
the  principle  was,  its  execution  might  have  been  very 
difficult  if  Lwd  Dufierin  had  not  been  able  at  that 
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momeiit  to  lay  his  hand  upoD  a  man,  who  not  only 
possessed  unquestionable  military  talents  and  a  great 
experience  of  war,  but  was  able  to  rise  to  the  bold  con- 
ception that  even  the  despised  fellah  could  be  tarned 
into  a  soldier.  If  it  was  true  that  ill-uaa^  had  made 
him  a  coward,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  proper 
treatment  would  once  more  make  him  a  man  ? 

At  any  rate  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  to  whom  the  task  of 
creating  the  new  Egyptian  army  was  entrusted,  was 
prepared  to  try.  And  he  bad  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  British  officers  ready  to  assist  him. 
I  should  think  few  of  them  ever  regretted  the  enterprise. 
The  Egyptian  service,  which  was  at  flrst  scoffed  at  as  a 
career,  has  proved  a  road  to  advancement  as  good  or 
better  than  any  other  in  the  whole  wide  field  of  British 
empire  or  infiuence.  Among  the  twenty-six  men,  ori- 
ginally associated  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  his  bold 
undertaking,  are  names  which  have  subsequently  become 
aa  well  known  as  those  of  Grenfell,  Chermside,  Hallam 
Parr,  Watson,  Wodehouse,  Kitchener,  and  Randle. 
British  officers  have  done  much  for  Egypt,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  Egypt  has  done  a  good  deal  for  them. 

And  the  problem  once  boldly  faced,  its  difficulties 
grew  less  appalling,  aa  difficulties  so  faced  are  apt  to 
do.  It  turned  out  that  the  material  was  not  so  very 
bad  after  all  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  Egyptian 
peasuit,  in  his  native  condition,  ranks  very  high  as  a 
fighting  animal.  Still,  looked  at  with  the  view  of 
making  the  best  of  him,  he  is  not  wanting  in  certain 
qualities  which  go  a  long  way  in  the  composition  of  a 
soldier.  He  is,  as  a  role,  healthy,  well-buUt,  active, 
easily  led,  not  easily  overcome  by  hardship.    Moreover, 
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he  is  intelligent,  docile,  and,  though  wanting  in  dash, 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  fearlessnesB  in  the  presence  of 
danger.  I  remember  being  much  struck,  during  the 
great  fire  at  Abdin  Palace  in  the  Bummer  of  1891,  by 
the  extraordinary  coolness  with  which  certain  of  the 
native  firemen  stuck  to  their  posts  under  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  roofe  and  walla 
which  were  tumbling  in  on  all  sides  of  them.  It  is  the 
same  quality  which  has  on  various  occasions  rendered 
the  Egyptian  soldier  steady  and  calm  under  a  harassing 
fire,  sufficient  to  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  troops  who, 
at  a  charge  or  hand-to-hand  fight,  might  be  mudi 
better  than  he  is.  Yon  may  call  it  insensibility  to 
danger  if  you  like,  and  not  tjue  courage.  But,  call  it 
what  you  will,  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  quality  in 
war. 

An  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  lb  a  perfectly 
impartial  critic,  and  who  has  had  many  opportuniUea 
of  seeing  the  fellahin  fight,  declares  that  behind  defences 
they  can  be  mode  as  good  as  any  troops  in  the  world, 
while  even  in  the  open,  if  they  have  only  confidence 
in  their  leaders,  they  are  iaXi  average  soldiers.  The 
fiu:t  is,  that  good  leadership  is  simply  everything  with 
E^^tiana.  The  fellah  has  Uttle  individuality  or  initiative 
in  the  field.  But  he  ia  capable  of  showing  plenty  of 
courage  under  officers  whom  he  believes  in.  Witness 
the  various  instances — such  as  the  defence  of  £1  Obeid, 
of  Senaar,  of  Kassala,  and,  above  all,  of  Sinkat — in  which 
soldiers  even  of  the  old  aimy,  being  for  a  wonder  ably 
commanded,  displayed  not  only  a  stubborn  power  of 
reustance,  but  daring  courage  in  attack.  It  is  true  that 
the  forces  engaged  on  those  occasions  were  not  entirely 
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composed  of  fellshin.  But  there  were  many  native 
Egyptians  amongst  them. 

How  waa  it  that  men,  capable  of  such  courage,  had 
yet  become  a  bye-word  for  cowardice  ?  Why  would  they 
run  away  from  a  mere  handful  of  half-naked  Arabs  armed 
with  epears,  when  they  had  only  to  stand  still  and  shoot 
in  order  to  be  perfectly  safe  ^  The  answer  must  he  sought 
in  the  treatment  to  which  they  had  previoualy  been 
subjected.  The  fellah,  more  than  most  men,  requires 
training  to  make  him  a  fighter,  and  he  had  not  had  it 
More  than  most  men,  he  is  easy  to  demoralize  by  bad 
management,  and  he  had  had  nothing  else.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  never  properly  taught  his  business;  and, 
on  the  other,  he  was  exposed  to  an  amount  of  degrading 
ill-usage  which  would  have  knocked  the  manliness  out 
of  a  Viking.  His  oMcers,  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  selected 
on  no  principle  and  promoted  for  anything  but  merit, 
were  quite  unable  to  keep  up  real  discipline;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  banged  their  men  about  in  the  most 
cruel  and  disheartening  manner. 

The  rank  and  file  were  wretchedly  paid,  and  the  little 
pay  they  were  entitled  to  was  often  intercepted.  The 
officers,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  found  their  own  salary 
constantly  in  arrear,  recouped  themselves  by  taking  the 
money  which  ought  to  have  provided  the  soldiers  with 
food  and  clothing.  There  were  no  sort  of  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  men.  The  barracks  were  filthy  beyond 
description.  Provision  for  the  sick  and  wounded  simply 
did  not  exist.  And,  worst  of  all  perhaps,  although  there 
were  laws  regulating  the  length  of  military  service,  they 
were,  like  most  other  laws  in  those  days  of  stupid 
anarchy,  completely  disregarded.      The  recruit  never 
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knew,  wben  taken  from  his  villa^,  for  how  many  years 
he  might  not  he  kept  with  the  colours.  Moreover,  he 
might  be  Bent  to  the  Sudan,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
Benteuce  of  perpetual  exile,  if  not  of  death.  No  wonder 
that  the  conscripts  had  to  be  led  away  in  chuns,  under 
the  blows  of  the  kurhash,  and  amidst  preciaely  the  stune 
violent  exhibitions  of  grief  on  the  part  of  their  relations 
«s  usually  attend  a  funeral  No  wonder  that  large 
niunbers  of  the  population  were,  even  in  childhood, 
maimed  or  blinded,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  the 
terrible  fate  of  having  to  serve  their  country.  Under 
such  circumstances,  what  could  he  more  unreaBonable 
than  to  complain  of  a  want  of  spirit  in  the  E^ptian 
soldier  ?  No  ingenuity  could  have  devised  a  system 
more  likely,  more  certain,  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  any 
man. 

Plainly  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  reverse  all  this. 
And  it  was  reversed.  The  conscription  of  an  army  of 
ffiz  thousand  men— the  number  originally  fixed  by  Lord 
Dufferin — was  not  a  great  tax  upon  a  population  of  six 
millions,  and  the  men  were  soon  got  together.  Once 
enrolled,  they  found  themselves  properly  fed,  clothed, 
housed.  Discipline  was  strict,  but  as  long  as  they  con- 
dacted  themselves  well,  they  were  absolutely  safe  from 
oppression.  Their  pay  was  reasonable  in  amount,  and 
it  was  never  stopped  except  for  misconduct.  They  were 
looked  after  when  ilL  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  things 
which  inspired  respect  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  th^ 
soldier  in  bis  new  officers,  was  the  fearless  devotion  which 
some  of  the  latter  showed  in  trying  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  subordinates  during  the  cholera.  The  idea  of  a 
well-paid  officer,  who  was,  of  coarse,  expected  to  think 
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first  of  bis  own  life  and  comfort,  not  only  gratmtoosly 
esposing  himself  to  danger,  but  undertaking  the  most 
loathsome  daties,  is  order  to  wrestle  with  death  for  the 
lives  of  a  set  of  poor  peasants,  was  a  new  idea  to  the 
Egyptian  mind.  A  very  great  impression  was  likewise 
made  by  the  fact  that  the  conscripts  were  now  not  only 
entitled  to  leave,  but  regularly  allowed  to  take  it.  The 
reappeaj-ance  of  the  fellah  soldier  in  his  native  village, 
after  an  absence  of  a  year  in  barracks — not  crawling 
back,  mutilated  or  smitten  by  some  fatal  disease,  but 
simply  walking  in  as  a  visitor,  healthy,  well-dressed,  and 
with  some  money  in  his  pocket — was  like  the  vision  of 
a  man  risen  from  the  dead. 

Having  thus  rapidly  won  the  confidence  of  their  men, 
the  new  officers  had  not  much  difficulty  in  knocking  them 
into  fair  military  shape.  Here  the  fellah's  quickness, 
sabmissiveness,  and  positive  fondness  for  drill  were  of 
the  greatest  assistance.  It  is  an  amusing  proof  of  this 
predilection,  that  the  soldiers  had  actually  to  be  prevented 
from  practising  their  drill  in  their  leisure  hours.  Not 
only  would  a  non>commi88ioned  officer  get  hold  of  a 
squad  on  his  own  account,  whenever  au  opportunity 
offered,  but  it  was  a  common  sight  to  come  across  a 
private  drilling  three  or  four  of  his  comrades.  Within 
three  months  of  its  formation  the  new  army  already 
made  a  creditable  show  on  parade.  Its  first  recorded 
review  took  place  on  March  31,  1883,  aud  on  that 
occasion  its  appearance  called  forth  the  praises  of  in- 
dependent military  critics  who  were  present  on  the 
ground. 

Troops  may  look  well  on  parade  after  a  few  months' 
drill,  and  such  a  smart  appearance  is  of  good  auguiy  for 
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the  f  atura  Yet  no  man  in  bia  sensea  would  dream  that 
so  short  a  time  could  sufSee  to  make  them  tJiorough 
soldiers,  still  less  to  create  that  very  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  a  fully  organized  army.  To  do  this  is  a  work 
of  years.  Bat  years  were  in  this  instance  not  granted 
for  the  completion  of  the  machine  before  the  first  seriona 
strun  was  put  upon  it.  When  the  new  troops  were 
enlisted,  it  was  never  contemplated  that  they  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Sudan.  The  garrisons 
already  on  the  spot,  reinforced  by  the  remnants  of  Arabi's 
beaten  army  and  by  some  fresh  irregular  levies,  might,  it 
was  considered,  be  left  to  deal  with  any  trouble  in  that 
quarter.  Indeed  at  l^at  time  nobody  thought  much 
about  the  Sudan.  But  within  a  year  nobody  thought 
much  about  anything  else.  The  new  army  had  only  been 
some  eighteen  months  under  arms  when  it  was  called 
upon  to  take  its  shore  in  the  efibrt  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  Uahdiism,  which  had  already  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sudan,  and  was  threatening  to  cover  Egypt. 
It  was,  indeed,  decided  not  to  use  any  portion  of  the 
new  troops  for  the  relief  of  Tokar  at  the  time  of 
General  Baker's  ill-starred  expedition  in  the  winter  of 
1883.  Bat  when  in  the  following  summer  a  British 
force  under  Lord  Wolseley  was  sent  up  the  NOe  to 
rescue  Gordon  and  the  garrisons.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
claimed  for  his  young  soldiers  the  right  to  take  part  in 
the  work ;  and  his  claim  was,  after  some  hesitation,  most 
wisely  conceded. 

During  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition  the  Egyptian 
troops  were  principally  engaged  in  guarding  the  long  line 
of  commanications  which  extended  from  Assiat  to  Korti. 
In  the  arduous  and  often  risky  work  of  transport,  when 
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the  boats  containing  men  and  stords  bad  to  be  draped 
for  miles  against  a  strong  current,  or  through  dangerous 
rapids,  they  showed  all  their  best  qualities  of  zeal, 
obedience,  and  endurance.  Moreover  small  detachments, 
which  were  actually  under  fire  at  Abu  Klea  and  at 
Kirbekan,  behaved  with  a  steadiness  which  justified  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  like  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  believed 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  actual  fighting  might  safely 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  Egyptians. 

Whatever  grievance  there  may  have  been  on  this  score 
was  very  soon  to  be  removed.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who 
retired  from  the  position  of  Sirdar  in  April,  1885,  was 
not  himself  destined  to  lead  to  victory  the  troops  whom 
he  had  trained,  and  in  whose  truning  he  had  rendered 
invaluable  services,  which  were  perhaps  not  fully  appre- 
ciated until  after  his  departure,  fiut  when  the  British 
army  was  withdrawn  from  Doogola  in  the  summer  of 
1885,  a  Frontier  Field  Force  was  formed  under  Uajor- 
Qeneral  Qrenfell,  the  new  Sirdar,  and  was  composed  in 
about  equal  numbers  of  British  and  Egyptians.  And 
now  the  wyrale  of  the  latter  was  to  be  put  to  really 
severe  tests.  In  the  skirmish  of  Mograkeh,  where  two 
hundred  of  them  held  a  fort  against  a  vastly  superior 
number  of  dervishes,  and  in  the  severe  engagement  at 
Qinnis  on  December  30,  1885,  which  discomfited  the 
Mahdists  in  their  first  serious  move  upon  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  soldiers  were  exposed  to  the  full 
brunt  of  battle.  It  is  true,  that  at  Oinnis  the  Frontier 
Field  Force  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  British  troops 
brought  up  on  purpose  to  deal  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
overweening  enemy,  still  flushed  with  the  exultation  of 
their  great  victory  at  Khartum.    The  chief  command 
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was  in  the  hands  of  Lieut-O^neral  Stephenson,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  British  Army  of  Occupation.  But,  for 
all  that,  the  Egyptians  took  a  aubstaatial  part  in  the 
fight,  and  their  gallant  conduct,  coming  at  a  moment 
when  Great  Britain  was  anxiously  striving  to  reduce  the 
number  of  her  troops  in  Egypt,  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  decision,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at,  to 
leave  the  defence  of  the  frontier  in  Egyptian  hands. 

The  frontier  was  now  fixed  at  Wadi  Haifa,  where  it 
has  practically  remained  to  the  present  day;  and  by 
April,  1886,  that  post  waa  confided  entirely  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  a  British  force  being,  however, 
for  some  time  longer,  stationed  at  Assuan,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  in  case  of  emeigencies.  But  this  reserve 
was  never  called  upon  for  assistance.  Its  numbers  were 
gradually  reduced,  and  by  January,  18S8,  tiie  last  British 
detachment  was  withdrawn  fi^m  that  part  .of  the  country. 
Since  that  time  the  Egyptian  army  has  proved  itself 
equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  Egypt  from  the  north- 
ward pressure  of  the  Sudanese  rebels.  At  Suakin,  too, 
where  in  1884  and  1885  such  an  imposing  display  of 
British  military  force  bad  been  considered  necessary, 
E^ryptian  troops  towards  tiie  close  of  the  latter  year 
took  over  the  whole  defence,  and  except  for  a  few  months 
in  the  end  of  1888,  when,  owing  to  a  panic  at  home, 
they  were  quite  unnecessarily  reinforced  by  part  of 
the  British  garrison  at  Cairo,  they  have  conducted  it 
unaided  ever  since. 

Meanwhile,  the  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  army 
had  necessitated  an  increase  of  its  numbers.  If  its  work 
had  been  confined  to  maintaining  internal  order,  and  keep- 
ing in  awe  the  restless,  but  really  not  very  formidable 
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Bedawin  on  the  eaatem  aDcl  western  frontiers  of  Egypt 
— and  this  was  all  for  which  it  was  originally  intended — 
the  number  of  aiz  thousand  men  fixed  by  Lord  Dofferin 
might  have  sufficed.  But  now  that  it  was  expected  to 
ward  off,  single  handed,  the  dangerous  iavasion  threaten- 
ing from  the  far  south,  that  number  was  evidently  inade- 
quate. At  the  end  of  1883  the  infantry  still  consisted 
of  only  eight  battalions,  recruited  excluaively  from  the 
fellabin.  But  in  May,  1884,  there  was  raised  at  Saakin 
a  9th  battalion,  composed  of  Sudanese  negroids — the  first 
of  the  famous  black  regiments  which  supply  tiie  pictur- 
esque  and  tlie  dashing  element  in  the  Egyptian  military 
history  of  recent  times.  The  experiment  of  enlisting 
these  blacks  proved  a  great  success,  and  in  January,  1886, 
another  battalion  of  the  same  kind,  the  lOtb  Sudanese, 
was  added  to  the  army.  In  Jane  of  the'  same  year  came 
the  13th  Sudanese,  in  December,  1887,  the  11th  Sudanese, 
and,  finally,  in  November,  1888,  the  12th  Sudanese. 
That  the  13th  should  come  before  the  11th  and  the  12th 
is  a  characteristically  Egyptian  arrangement,  but  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were  originally 
two  new  fellah  regiments  which  bore  the  Nos.  11  and 
12,  but  which  were  suppressed  in  a  fit  of  economy,  and 
subsequently  replaced  by  the  present  11th  and  12Ui, 
who,  like  the  9th,  10th,  and  13th,  are  blacks. 

A  word  about  the  black  soldiers.  And  be  it  observed 
that  the  term  black,  in  this  connection,  is  not,  as  it  is 
BO  often,  an  exaggeration  or  a  figure  of  speech.  Not 
even  the  most  sensitive  Radical  could  object  to  the  9th 
— 13th  Sudanese  being  described  as  "  black  men,"  and 
they  themselves  are  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of 
their  own  hue  of  deepest  ebony.    They  are  not  natives 
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of  Egyptj  but  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ShUltik 
and  Diiilia  tribes,  who  are  found  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
from  some  little  distance  above  Khartum  right  away 
to  the  Equatorial  Province.  Others  come  from  the  west 
beyond  Kordofan,  and  even  from  oa  far  as  Wadai  and 
Bomu.  In  build  thej  are  not  exactly  what  in  northern 
coimtries  we  should  describe  aa  fine  men.  The  Dinka 
and  Sbilllik  are  tall,  but  slight  and  narrow  shouldered, 
with  skinny  anna  and  legs.  Their  lungs  are  delicate, 
and  great  care  haa  to  be  taken  with  their  clothing,  to 
protect  them  from  catching  cold.  The  men  from  the 
western  districts  are  shorter  and  thicker-set,  bat  even 
they  could  not  be  called  robust  But  they  are  all  of 
springy  gait  and  elastic  movement,  as  active  as  cats, 
and  animated  with  a  real  love  of  fighting,  especially  of 
fighting  tiie  Arabs  of  the  Sudan,  their  hereditary  enemies 
and  oppressors.  In  civilization  they  are  far  below  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  They  are  indeed  mere  children, 
with  the  thoughtlessness,  the  waywardness,  and  the  want 
of  foresight  of  children.  But  under  officers  who  know 
how  to  command  their  respect  and  win  their  afiection, 
they  have  all  a  child's  docility  and  devotion. 

Afl  soldiers,  the  blacks  are  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  are  not  quick  at  drill,  or  fond  of  it. 
What  they  are  fond  o^  and  what  they  shine  in,  ia  real 
battle.  It  is  true  they  have  little  sang  froid.  They 
easily  get  excited,  and  are  hard  to  hold.  The  difficulty 
is  to.  prevent  them  from  firing  too  fast  or  charging  too 
soon.  At  AJafit  one  of  the  Sudanese  battalions  could 
only  be  stopped  from  blazing  away  at  the  enemy  by  their 
commanding  officer  going  out  of  the  line  and  passing 
in  front  of  their  rifles.    But  when  it  actually  comes  to 
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cloae  quarters,  to  charging  or  receiving  a  charge,  t^en 
they  have  few  equals.  They  have  a  natural  inatinct  for 
combat  which  training  may  improve,  but  which  it  ctui 
never  beget  In  this  respect  they  are  immensely  superior 
to  the  fellahin. 

A  noticeable  fact  is  the  sort  of  natural  eaitia/ruderie 
which  seems  rapidly  to  spring  up  between  the  hlacks 
and  Englishmen.  The  former  veiy  easily  become  at- 
tached to  their  British  ofBcers,  and  those  officers,  on  their 
side,  have  a  curious  kind  of  fondness  for  the  blacks, 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  in  an  equal  degree  for 
the  native  Egyptians.  This  feeling  has  been  known  to 
extend  even  to  the  private  soldiers  of  our  British  regi- 
ments, who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  have  readily 
fraternized  with  the  Sudanese.  These  grown-up  children 
with  their  light-heartedness,  simplicity,  and  unquestion- 
able pluck,  were  regarded  by  Tommy  Atkins  with  half- 
amused,  half-admiring,  and  inoffensively  patronizing 
affection.  The  friendship  formed  between  the  79th 
Highlanders  and  the  9th  Sudanese  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Qinnis  is  a  pleasing  case  in  point.  The  High- 
landers presented  their  swarthy  comrades  with  a  flag 
which  the  latter  carry  along  with  their  regimental 
colours  to  this  day,  and  the  9th  Sudanese  have  some- 
times been  playfully  described  as  the  "  second  battalion 
of  the  Cameron  Highlanders."  The  curious  thing  is, 
that  the  blacks  get  on  better  with  the  English  than  they 
do  with  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  so  much  more  in  common.  Indeed, 
it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  Sudanese  battalions  would  be 
manageable  without  British  officers  at  their  head.  Hence 
it  has  come  about  that,  while  of  the  eight  fellah  regi- 
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mente  only  four  have  British  colonels  and  majors — the 
others  being  entirely  officered  by  natives — the  five 
Sudanese  regiments  are  all  onder  British  superior 
officers.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
controlling  them  in  the  field,  the  number  of  these  officers 
attached  to  a  black  battalion  is  four,  while  in  the 
Egyptian  battalions  it  is  only  three. 

The  addition  of  this  new  element  greatly  strengthened 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  still  constitutes  its  most  striking 
feature  as  a  fighting  force.  But  it  is  not  just  to  assume, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  native  EgyptlEins  are  of 
small  account  in  the  composition  of  the  anay.  No  doubt 
the  blacks  have  borne  the  chief  brunt  of  attack  in  tiie 
majority  of  engagements.  No  doubt  they  are  the  men 
whom  a  commander  would  most  readily  pit  against  the 
reckless  courage  of  the  derviehes.  Still  they  have  not 
done  all  the  work.  The  native  Egyptians,  who  have 
fought  steadily  beside  them  in  more  than  one  critical 
struggle,  deserve  their  share  of  the  credit  of  victory. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  two  sets  of  men,  with  their  widely 
different  qualities,  form  a  very  strong  combination  for 
fighting  purposes. 

To  retnm  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  For  fully 
three  years  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  garrison  at 
Wadi  Haifa  was  a  very  anxious  one.  Wadi  Haifa  is 
a  fortified  camp  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  long 
desolate  defile,  known  as  the  "  Batn  el  Hagar  "  or  "  belly 
of  stones,"  through  which  the  Nile  works  its  way  in  a 
succession  of  rapids,  with  nothing  on  either  hand  but 
ridge  upon  ridge  of  tumbled  black  rock,  and  beyond  it 
the  illimitable  desert.  At  Wadi  Haifa,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  miles,  the  valley  widens  out  into  a  broad  plain. 
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and  on  that  plain  it  was  wisely  decided  to  await  the 
i-i  enemy,  aa  tiiey  debouched  from  the  wildemess  of  rock. 
%  The  invasion  did  not  take  tiie  fonn  of  that  steady 
advance  in  force  which  was  at  one  time  expected.  No 
doubt  the  Khalifa  Abdullah  el  Tushi  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  summer  of  1885,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  supreme  power  at  Khartum,  always  intended 
to  send  a  r^pilar  army  against  Egypt.  But  fortunately 
he  had  his  hande  full  in  other  directions.  The  tide  of 
derviflh  attack  at  the  gates  of  Egypt  ebbed  and  flowed 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Khalifa  in  his  struggles 
with  the  Boi-dJixavi,  adherents  of  the  Senuaai  in  the  west, 
with  the  Abyssinians  in  the  east,  and  with  the  numerous 
rebellions  on  the  part  of  his  own  followers,  which  have 
threatened,  though  they  have  never  upaet,  his  power. 
At  the  end  of  1886,  the  dervishes  for  the  first  time  occu> 
pied  Sarras,  a  fort  in  the  heart  of  the  Babi  el  Hagar, 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  Wadi  Haifa.  From  this  point 
they  harassed  the  garrison  of  tiie  latter  place  and  devas- 
tated the  country  all  round,  cutting  down  the  palm  trees, 
which  are  almost  its  only  product.  Then  they  withdrew 
ag^in  for  several  months,  but  returned  in  greater  force  the 
following  spring.  Aiter  a  severe  blow  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Wadi  Haifa  garrison,  under  Colonel  Chermside, 
on  April  27th,  in  a  brilliant  surprise,  which  was  the  first 
muudod  victory  of  the  Egyptiem  troops,  the  dervishes 
once  more  retired,  only  however  to  return  in  still  larger 
nnmbera,  and  to  establish  themselves  permanently  at 
Sarras  towards  the  end  of  September.  And  now  followed 
a  long  series  of  desultory  raids,  not  merely  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wadi  Haifa,  but  at  many  points  between  that 
place  and  Aesuan,  raids  which  spread  terror  far  and  wide 
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among  the  -wretched  villagers.  The  Egyptian  troops, 
though  doing  their  beat  both  hy  posts  established  along 
the  river  and  by  gunboats  cruising  up  and  down  it,  found 
it  very  difficult  to  restrain  or  to  punish  these  forays. 
Many  skirmishes  took  place,  some  trifling,  others  des- 
perate  and  bloody,  like  the  midnight  capture  and  re- 
capture of  the  fort  of  Ehor  Mussa  on  August  29, 1888. 
But  though  the  defence  gradually  got  the  better  of  the 
attack,  especially  after  the  creation  of  the  military 
Frontier  Province  under  Colonel  Wodehouse  as  governor, 
nothing  decisive  occurred.  It  was  in  this  tedious  guerilla 
warfare  that  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  army 
were  developed. 

Stilt  the  expected  invasion  did  not  come.  It  was 
not  till  the  summer  of  1889  that  the  dervish  leader. 
Wad  el  Nejumi,  goaded  by  the  reproaches  of  his  jealous 
master,  at  last  made  that  desperate  rush  to  reach  Egypt 
which  he  had  so  long  contemplated,  but  for  which  he 
never  succeeded  in  collecting  an  adequate  force.  The 
attempt  was  a  hopeless  one  from  the  first.  To  lead  an 
army  of  five  thousand  fighting  men,  swollen  by  a  crowd 
of  women,  children,  and  camp  followers  to  upwards  of 
twice  that  number,  with  inadequate  provisions  and  means 
of  transport,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  across  a 
waterless  desert,  only  to  fight  a  battle  at  the  end,  was  a 
venture  which  could  not  possibly  succeed  against  the 
forces  which  Egypt  now  disposed  of  for  purposes  of 
defence.  Yet  such  was  the  power  of  Wad  el  Nejumi's 
personality,  that  the  bulk  of  his  soldieis  followed  him 
with  enthusiasm  even  on  this  &t>al  enterprise. 

Wad  el  Nejumi,  indeed,  is  the  most  heroic  figure 
among  all  the  Arab  chieftains  of  the  Sudan  war — ^the 
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Qordon  of  Mabdiism.  It  waa  he  who  overthrew  Hicks. 
It  was  he  who  ted  the  final  attack  upon  Khartum.  And 
he,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Faithful,  was  destined  to  plant 
the  standard  of  the  tme  Mahdi  od  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 
Wild  as  the  dream  was,  there  ia  no  saying  that,  if  he 
bad  only  had  the  old  Egyptian  army  to  deal  with,  it 
might  not  have  been  retUized. 

Nejumi'a  plan  was  to  avoid  Wadi  Haifa,  by  starting 
from  a  point  on  the  western  Nile  hank  opposite  Sarraa, 
and  striking  straight  across  the  desert  to  Bimban,  a  place 
on  the  river  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Aasuan. 
At  Bimban  he  was  led  to  believe  that  a  number  of 
Egyptian  rebels  would  fiodc  to  his  standard.  Till  then 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer  battle,  and  he  ac(»rd- 
ingly  kept  at  some  little  distance  &om  the  river,  which 
lay  on  his  right.  At  the  same  time  he  doabtless  counted 
on  being  able  to  obtain  some  provisions,  and,  above  all, 
water,  from  the  vill^es  along  the  bank.  But  here  he 
miscalculated.  A  flying  column,  consisting  of  about 
lialf  of  the  Wadi  Haifa  garrison,  under  Colonel  Wode- 
house,  do^ed  his  march  and  kept  heading  him  from  the 
river.  When  a  strong  detachment  of  his  army,  dis- 
obeying hia  orders,  made  a  push  to  reach  the  Nile,  they 
were,  after  a  long  day's  rough-and-tumble  fighting, 
totally  defeated  at  Argin  by  Colonel  Wodehouse's  troops. 
Still  Kejumi  pushed  resolutely  on,  despite  diminished 
numbers,  despite  losses  from  death  and  desertion,  and 
the  necessity  of  killing  most  of  the  transport  animals 
for  want  of  other  food.  And  the  majority  of  the 
dervish  army  never  flinched  or  wavered  from  their 
leader.  But  General  Grenfell  was  now  Lurrying  down 
from  the  north  with  strong  reinforcements,  and,  joining 
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hands  with  Colonel  'Wodehou3e,  he  threw  himaelf  across 
Nejumi's  line  of  march  at  Toski,  on  August  3r<j,  and 
compelled  the  Arab  leader  to  give  battle. 

The  dervishes  rushed  to  the  attack  with  their  usual 
splendid  braveiy ;  hut  their  end  was  annihilation. 
Nejumi  himself,  almost  all  his  principal  captains,  and 
nearly  half  of  his  fighting  men,  were  killed.  The  rest 
were  scattered  to  the  winds,  while  many  died  in  the 
attempt  to  retrace  their  steps  through  the  arid  wilder- 
ness. Thos  ended  one  of  the  most  madly  daring  enter- 
prises in  the  whole  romantic  history  of  the  Sudan  war. 
No  one  can  fail  to  feel  a  certain  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  determination  of  Nejumi,  or  for  the  followers 
who  stuck  to  him  throngh  every  trial,  and  would  have 
sold  their  lives  willingly  to  Ipreserve  his.  There  is  no 
more  touching  incident  in  the  history  of  barbarian  war- 
fare than  the  picture  of  those  stubborn  warriors,  whom 
no  danger  could  appal  and  uo  hardship  subjugate, 
bursting  into  tears  over  the  dead  body  of  the  chieftain 
who  had  led  them  through  intolerable  Bufferings  to 
certain  defeat. 

The  victory  of  Toski  has  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. For  the  two  years  previous  to  it  the  country 
between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Assuan  was  utterly  unsafe. 
No  one  ever  knew,  when  and  where  a  body  of  marauding 
Arabs  might  not  swoop  down  upon  the  river  bank.  The 
people  lived  in  terror  of  their  lives.  The  garrisons  were 
constantly  on  the  alert.  Now  all  this  r^on  is  nearly 
as  quiet  as  Lower  £gypt  A  considerable  number  of 
tourists  go  every  winter  to  Wadi  Haifa,  and  Mr.  Cook 
conducts  them  with  ao  easy  mind.  A  dervish  in  those 
parts  has  become  almost  as  rare  a  sight  as  a  crocodile. 
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And  even  for  aome  little 'distance  beyond  Wodi  Haifa 
there  is  a  great  change.  An  Egyptian  outpost  now  holds 
Sarras,  and  the  Egyptian  patrols  sweep  the  country 
for  many  miles  south  of  it,  and  seldom  see  an  enemy. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  all  fled  before  the  advance  of 
the  dervishee,  are  gradually  returning.  On  the  road 
between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Sarras  last  winter  I  saw  a 
number  of  families,  their  camels  laden  with  simple 
domestic  utensils  or  hags  of  seed,  slowly  wending  their 
way  back  to  their  long-deserted  homes. 

And  what  Toski  did  for  the  southern  frontier,  (he 
engagement  at  Aiafit  in  the  spring  of  1891  has  done  for 
the  Red  Sea  Littoral,  and  for  the  important  district 
depending  on  Suakin.  Up  to  the  time  of  that  engage- 
ment Suakin  had  for  years  been  practically  beleaguered. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  more  or  less  vigour.  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  end  of  1888,  the  enemy  grew  so 
troublesome,  and  entrenched  themselves  ao  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  town,  that  a  large  force  of  Egyptian  and 
firitish  troops  were  obliged  to  turn  them  out  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  But  whether  they  were  threatening 
Suakin  itself  or  simply  harrying  the  surrounding  country, 
the  dervishes  under  Osman  Digna,  who  has  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  rebellion  in  this  region,  were  really 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  Egyptian  governor  of  the 
Red  Sea  Littoral  was  governor  within  the  walls  of  Suakin, 
and  no  further.  And  the  reason  was  that  the  enemy 
always  had  a  comfortable  base  of  operations  in  the  fertOe 
delta  of  Tokar.  Over  and  over  again  the  mihtaiy  authori- 
ties pointed  out  that,  unless  this  base  were  captured, 
Suakin  would  continue  in  a  state  of  siege;  whereas,  if 
Tokar  were  once  occupied  by  Egyptian  troops,  the  whole 
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country  for  many  miles  roond  wonld  be  easily  restored 
to  tranqnillity  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Khedive. 
Bat  so  rooted  was  the  objection  in  England  to  anything 
like  a  fresh  forward  movement  in  any  portion  of  the 
Sudan,  th^  it  took  several  years  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  British  Government  to  an  advance  apon  Tokor. 

When  that  advance  was,  at  length,  undertaken,  there 
ensned  one  short,  sharp,  and,  for  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
doabtfol  engagement.  But  the  steadiness  of  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  and  the  conspicuous  gallantry  and  resource  of 
one  or  two  of  the  iield  officers  won  the  day.  Osman 
Digna  suffered  a  defeat  from  which  he  should  never 
recover,  and  in  this  portion  of  the  Sudan  also  there 
re^QS  for  the  present  an  almost  perfect  peace,  such  as 
has  not  been  known  there  for  nearly  ten  years.* 

I  have  passed  rapidly  over  the  exploits  of  the  Egyptian 
army.  The  limits  of  my  space  would  not  allow  me  to 
dilate  on  them,  even  if  I  believed  more  than  I  do  in 
military  history  written  by  civilians.  Of  greater  im- 
portance to  my  subject  than  the  achievements  of  the 
army  in  the  past  is  the  question  of  its  trustworthiness 
and  efficiency  to  cariy  out,  in  the  present  and  the  future, 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  maintained.  Can  it,  we  may 
ask,  he  relied  upon  to  keep  the  peace  within  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  and  to  protect  those  borders  from  attack  % 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  these  questions,  let  me 
briefly  state  the  present  strength  of  the  army.  On 
Hay  1,  1892,  it  consisted  of  14  battalions  of  infantry 
(eight  E^ptian,  five  Sudanese,  and  one  depdt  battalion, 

*  Since  them  worde  were  wtitteii,  Osnian  Digna  ba*  reappeared,  bnt 
the  niull  moocM  ktteudiDg  fail  latest  raid  Bhows  how  helplew  be  iB  with- 
oat  hia  old  bwe  at  Tokar. 
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amoaatiug  in  all  to  nearly  10,000  men),  10  troops  of 
cavalry  (about  800  men),  three  field  batteries  and  one 
gairiaon  battalion  (about  900  men),  one  camel  corps 
(300  men),  besides  staff,  military  police,  medical  corps, 
ei^^eers,  transport  comptmies,  and  so  forth.  There 
were  18  field  guns,  and  the  total  number  o£  guns  of 
poaition  and  machine  guns  was  160.  The  full  estab- 
lishment was  12,902  officers  and  men;  the  actoal 
numbers  were  12,547.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  since  then,  but  I  think  a  small  increase  is  con- 
templated for  next  year.  This  army,  it  may  be  added, 
costs,  roughly  speaking,  nearly  half  a  million  of  money, 
or  something  less  than  £40  a  man  That  is  a  very 
different  sum  from  the  £130,000  which  a  high  authority 
estimated  eight  years  ago  to  be  the  possible  limit  of 
Egypt's  military  expenditure.  But  at  that  time,  it 
mast  be  remembered,  the  defence  of  the  country  woe 
still  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  troops. 

Aa  far  as  internal  order  is  concerned,  this  force  would 
appear  amply  sufficient.  With  mere  local  disturbances 
or  with  trouble  caused  by  the  Bedawin — the  two  con- 
tingencies which  Lord  DuETerin  contemplated — it  is  more 
than  able  to  cope.  On  the  other  hand,  any  general 
rising,  like  that  of  1882,  is,  under  present  conditions, 
hardly  conceivable.  The  Arabist  rebellion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  its  origin  in  the  discontent  of  the  army. 
But  the  army  is  now,  save  for  a  certain  amount  of 
grumbling  among  the  native  officers,  perfectly  contented. 
The  great  body  of  the  peasantry  only  took  active  part 
with  Arabi  tardily  and  after  great  incitement,  nor  had 
they  ever  much  heart  for  the  business.  But  at  that 
time  their  condition  was  infinitely  worse  than  it  is 
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nowadays.  An  all-rouad  revolt  of  the  fellahin,  io  their 
present  atate  of  comparative  ease  and  freedom,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  What  might  happen,  if  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  da,ys  of  Ismail  were  to 
retam,  if  the  administration  were  once  more  to  get 
thoroughly  oat  of  hand,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  needs 
of  the  people  were  neglected  and  their  burdens  inci'eased, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  But  there  is  no  need  at 
present  to  contemplate  any  anch  relapse  into  misgovem- 
ment 

There  reoiains  the  question  of  defence  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  a  question  enormously  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  reality  only  one  frontier  to  be 
defended.  On  the  north  and  east,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  Egypt  is 
no  doubt  peculiarly  liable  to  maritime  attack,  while  at 
the  Isthmus  she  might  also  be  invaded  by  land,  aa  she 
has  been  on  more  than  one  memorable  occasion  in  her 
past  history.  But  on  these  sides  Egypt  is,  to-day,  pro- 
tected by  diploniacy,  and  if  diplomacy  did  not  protect 
her,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  force  raised  within 
her  own  borders  ever  could.  Against  a  naval  invasion 
by  oi;e  of  the  Great  Powers,  or  against  a  powerful 
military  expedition,  European  or  Turkish,  entering  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  no  Egyptian  army  which  can 
be  reasonably  contemplated  would  be  on  effective  pro- 
tection. But  if  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  can 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  left  out  of  account,  so  can 
the  western.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Libyan  Desert  puts 
an  invasion  of  considerable  proportions  on  that  side, 
unless  supported  from  the  sea,  out  of  the  question. 

The  liile  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  thus  reduced  to 
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the  duty  of  defending  Egypt  from  the  south.  And  here 
again  the  problem  ia  of  remarkable  simplicity.  There  is 
only  one  road  of  approach  from  the  south  practicable 
for  a  large  army,  and  that  road  is  narrow  and  easily 
defended.  I  mean  the  Nile  Valley.  Moreover,  Egypt  has, 
on  the  south-east,  the  great  outlying  fortress  of  Suakin. 
This  position  is  important,  not  only  as  deterring  an 
enemy  from  a  possible,  though  not  easily  practicable, 
advance  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Eosseir,  whence  he  might 
strike  across  the  desert  to  Kena,  but  as  commanding  the 
route  &om  Berber,  the  great  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the 
Sudan.  But  when  you  have  once  garrisoned  Suakin, 
and  stationed  an  adequate  force  in  the  Nile  Valley,  yoac 
scheme  of  defence  is  completed. 

How  entirely  the  idea,  that  the  Egyptian  army  is 
wanted  only  for  external  defence,  and  for  external  defence 
on  one  side,  has  now  been  generally  accepted,  may  be 
seen  from  the  present  distributiou  of  the  Egyptian  forces. 
When  Lord  Dufferin  contemplated  his  eight  battalions, 
he  stationed  them  in  imagination  as  follows:  three  in 
Cairo,  one  in  Alexandria,  and  four  distributed  in  other 
parts  of  Lower  I^ypt  and  Nubia;  the  Tague  term 
"Nubia"  meaning,  I  suppose,  in  this  instance,  the 
country  between  Assuan  and  Haifa.  Thus  half  at  least 
of  the  whole  army,  and  possibly  more,  would  have  been 
in  Lower  Egypt  Its  actual  distribution  to-day  is  as 
follows :  On  the  Nile  frontier  (Assuan,  Eorosko,  Wadi 
Haifa,  and  Sarras),  seven  battalions;  at  Suakin,  three 
battalions  (including  half  a  battalion  at  Tokar) ;  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  three  battalions.  Thus  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  infantry  (including  all  the  black  troops) 
are  at  the  two  southeni  pointe  of  defence — Suakin  and 
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the  Nile  frontier — while  fully  half  are  stationed  at  the 
latter.  And  the  other  arma  are  diatributed  in  very  mach 
the  same  proportioD.  The  total  numbers  are :  Frontier, 
aix  thousand  men ;  Suakia,  two  thooaand  six  hundred  ; 
Curo  and  Alexandria,  four  thousand.  Sat  then  the 
four  thousand  men  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  include  the 
depdt  battalion,  the  head-quarter  staff,  and  other  central 
estabUshmenta.  The  actual  fighting  force  in  all  Lower 
Egypt  is  leas  than  three  thousand  men. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that,  as  long  aa  the  present 
purely  defensive  policy  is  maintained,  the  numbers  of 
men  stationed  oa  the  frontier  and  at  Snakin — men  now 
thoroughly  trained,  encouraged  by  past  successes,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  themsolres  and  their  commanders — 
are  more  than  a  match  for  any  enemy  who  is  at  all 
likely  to  attack  them.  The  insurrectionary  movement 
in  the  Sudan,  whatever  its  strength  may  still  be  within 
certain  limits,  is,  as  an  expansive  and  aggressive  force, 
decidedly  on  the  declin&  There  is  very  little  probability 
of  another  invasion  similar  to  Nejumi's,  and  still  less 
of  its  being  commanded  by  another  leader  like  Kejumi. 
Bat  with  an  invasion  on  that  scale,  even  if  it  came,  the 
Egyptian  army  at  its  present  strength  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  deaL 

There  remains  a  more  interesting  and  a  more  thorny 
qaestion,  a  question  continually  agitated  in  Egypt,  and 
to  which,  however  unpopular  may  be  any  reference  to  the 
snbject  at  present,  Englishmen  cannot  permanently  close 
their  eyes.  I  refer  to  the  re-occopation  of  the  Sudan, 
or  a  part  of  the  Sudan.  There  is^probably  no  point  in 
connection  with  the  much  misonderstood  problem  of 
Egypt,  about  which  public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
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eoveloped  in  a  deeper  cloud  of  prejudice.  Kothmg, 
iudoed,  could  be  more  natural  than  tiie  weariness  and 
diagUBt  which  cune  over  British  feeling  as  a  consequence 
of  ^e  wasted  heroism  and  useless  slaughter  of  the  years 
1881-5.  That  attitude  of  mind  fully  explains  the  sense 
of  relief — I  might  almost  say  the  enthusiasm,  with  which 
the  decision  to  withdraw  altogether  was,  at  the  time, 
generally  welcomed.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
who  even  seemed  to  persuade  themselvea  that,  in  returing, 
and  compelling  Egypt  to  retire,  &om  the  Sudan,  we  were 
performing  a  pecoliarly  humane,  generous,  and  Christian 
act  In  reality  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  snbject  less 
suited  for  moral  self-congratulation. 

Personally  I  am  convinced,  that  not  only  the  original 
decision  to  abandon  the  Sudan  at  the  end  of  1883,  but 
even  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  &om  Dongola 
after  the  Nile  expedition  in  1885,  was  fully  justified  by- 
the  circamstancea  of  the  case.  The  defence  of  both  these 
dedsiona  should,  however,  be  based,  not  upon  their 
moral  loftiness,  but  upon  their  material  necessity.  Great 
Britain  had  other  matters  to  attend  to,  far  more  urgent 
than  crusading  in  the  Sudan.  Without  Great  Britain, 
E^^t  was  much  too  weak  to  attempt  to  hold  that 
country.  The  effort  might  have  ruined  her,  but  it  could 
have  done  no  possible  good  to  the  revolted  provinces. 
Still,  while  admitting  the  stem  necessity  of  retreat,  and 
while  admiring  the  sagacity  which  recognized  and  the 
determination  which  executed  it,  we  must  surely  feel 
that  that  necessity  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
humanity,  deeply  regrettable.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
reflection  that  the  fonner  dominions  of  £gypt  in  the 
Sudan  are  perhaps  the  only  portion  of  the  world  wh^:« 
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civilization  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  distinctly 
retrograded — the  one  region  deliberately  given  back  to 
barbarism.  And  it  ie  piunful  to  think  that  this  dark 
pt^  in  Egyptian  history  belongs  to  that  chapter  of  it 
which  records  the  fortunes  of  Egypt  while  under  the 
influence  of  Qreat  Britain.  . 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  as  safe  to  go  to  Khartum, 
and  even  five  hundred  miles  further  up  the  Nile  Yalley, 
as  it  was  to  go  to  Wadi  Hal&  and  Sarraa.  Between 
Alexandria  and  Sarras  there  is  perfect  security  still,  but 
south  of  Sarras,  and  thence  onward  to  the  Equator,  there 
is  now  no  security  whatever.  No  stranger,  certainly  no 
Christian  stranger,  could  be  sure  of  his  life  for  a  single 
day.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  another  point  in  all  the 
world  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  civilization 
and  the  most  savage  barbarism  is  more  sharply  marked, 
and  that  line  is  drawn  some  thousand  miles  further  back 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ismail  Fasluk 

No  doubt  the  government  which  existed  in  the  Sudan 
in  Ismail's  time  was,  for  the  most  part,  detestably  bad, 
but  so  was  the  government  of  Egypt  itself,  and  for  very 
much  the  same  reasons.  In  the  one  country  as  in  the 
other,  order  was  kept  and  life  was  safe ;  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  cruelly 
oppressed.  But  then  precisely  the  same  influences, 
which  have  reformed  the  government  of  Egypt,  would 
have  sufficed  to  reform  the  government  of  the  Sudan. 
And  bad  as  the  old  government  of  the  Sudan  was,  it 
now  appears  mild  and  beneficent  by  comparison  with 
the  savage  tyranny  which  has  succeeded  it  Frightful, 
indeed  almost'  incredible,  are  the  ravages  which  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  in  their  most  hideous  forms,  have 
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wron^t  during  tiie  past  ten  ye&rs  in  the  Upper  Valley 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
population  have  perished.  The  true  features  of  the 
reign  of  terror  at  present  estahlished  ia  the  Sudan,  its 
cruelty,  its  bloodthirstiness  and  its  lust — have  lately  been 
revealed  to  na  by  an  eye-witnees  of  long  experience  and 
unquestionable  veracity.  The  reminiscences  of  Father 
Ohrwalder,  the  Austrian  priest  who  only  this  year 
effected  so  miraculous  an  escape  from  his  ten  years' 
captivity  in  that  country,  are  now  before  the  public.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  story  without  a 
shudder,  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  read  it  without 
a  sense  of  shame. 

So  far,  then,  from  there  being  any  obligations  of 
honour  or  humanity  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sudan,  honour  and  humanity  alike  point  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  bloody  despotism  of  the  Khalifa,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  achieved  without  putting  too  great  a  strun  on 
the  resources  of  E^^t  No  doubt  that  time  has  not  yet 
come.  If  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  were  to  be  left  to 
itself  to-morrow,  the  recovery  of  the  Sudan  is  the  first 
thing  it  would  attempt  In  that  case  it  would  probaUy 
£ail,  and  it  would  certainly  involve  Egypt  in  &esh  finan- 
cial difficulties,  which  might  be  fatal  to  her  just  reviving 
prosperity.  But  while  an  immediate,  perhaps  even  an 
early  advance  upon  the  Sudan  is  unadvisable,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  a  movement  is  not  only  in  the  long 
run  inevitable,  but  would,  if  wisely  timed  and  gradually 
executed,  be  productive  of  most  desirable  results. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  apart  fi^m  aU 
questions  of  sentiment,  Egypt  has  material  interests  in 
extending  her  dominions  towards  the  south,  the  im- 
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portance  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  trade,  tiiough  the  trade  in  old  times  was 
considerable,  and  would  assume  large  and  constancy 
increasing  proportions  when  order  had  heea  restored 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  a  question  of  security,  and  the 
sense  of  security.  There  can  be  no  permanent  rest  for 
Egypt,  aa  long  as  a  reign  of  explosive  barbarism  still 
prevails  from  Suakin  to  Darfur,  and  from  Wadi  Haifa 
to  Wadelai,  The  offensive  power  of  that  barbarisin  may 
wax  or  wane— it  ia  certainly  on  the  wane  at  present — but 
it  is  always  a  potential  source  of  incalculable  mischiefs. 
However  fireproof  a  man's  own  walls,  be  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  sleep  quietly  with  a  fire  pennanently  blazing 
or  smouldering  in  the  neighbouring  house- 
Moreover,  the  control  of  the  Nile,  at  least  up  to  a 
point  well  above  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches, 
possesses  a  quite  peculiar  importance  for  Egypt.  The 
absence  of  the  old  daily  reports  from  Khartum  as  to  the 
height  of  the  river  during  the  period  of  its  rise  is  of 
itself,  as  any  irrigation  engineer  will  tell  you,  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  country.  But  there  is  a 
graver  anxiety  behind.  The  savages  of  the  Sudan  may 
never  themselves  possess  sufficient  engineering  skill  to 
play  tricks  with  the  Nile,  but  for  all  that  it  is  an  un- 
comfortable thought  that  the  regular  supply  of  water 
by  the  great  river,  which  is  to  Egypt  not  a  question  of 
convenience  and  prosperity  but  actually  of  life,  must 
always  be  exposed  to  some  risk,  as  long  as  the  upper 
reaches  of  that  river  are  not  under  Egyptian  control. 

Who  can  say  what  might  happen,  if  some  day  a  civil- 
ized Power,  or  a  Power  commanding  civilized  skill,  were 
to  undertake  great  engineering  works  on   the   Upper 
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Nile,  and  to  divert  for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  that 
region  the  water  which  is  essential  for  the  artificial  irri- 
gation of  Egypt  T  Snch  a  contingency  may  seem  very 
remote,  I  admit  that  it  is  very  improbable.  But  before 
it  is  laughed  out  of  court,  let  tis  consider  what  wotild  be 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  ordinary  country, 
our  own  for  iostance,  if  there  were  even  a  remote  possi- 
btlity  that  the  annual  rainfall  could  be  materially  altered 
by  the  action  of  a  foreign  Power,  Egypt  is  never  likely 
to  feel  at  ease,  the  Egyptian  Question  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  even  approximately  settled,  until  order  is 
re-established  along  the  Nile  Valley  to  at  least  a  con- 

__siderable  distance  beyond  Khartum. 

—  And  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  reconquest 
of  the  Nile  basin  will  necessarily  involve  a  series  of 
campaigns  at  alt  comparable  in  severity  to  those  which 
have  given  the  name  of  the  Sudan  so  ominous  a  sound 
in  British  ears.  Mo  doubt  the  power  of  the  Ehalifa 
will  not  be  upset  without  at  least  one  severe  tussle.  It 
is  true  that  he  is  now  heartily  loathed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  His  authority  is  main- 
tained by  the  great  tribe  of  the  Baggara — including  the 
blacks,  whom  they  have  enrolled  under  their  standard 
— and  by  them  alone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well- 
considered  policy  of  military  centralization — ^for  Ab- 
dullah El-Taishi  is  a  statesmim  after  his  own  fashion — 
has  put  the  Baggara  and  their  black  auxiliaries  in 
possesion  of  all  the  guns  and  all  the  ammunition  in  the 
whole  of  the  Sudan.  Their  tyranny  over  the  other 
tribes  has  been  a  cruel  and  a  destructive  one,  and  it  has 
ended  in  leaving  them  the  only  effective  military  force. 
At  and  around  Omdurman,  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
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Khartum  as  the  capital  of  the  Sudan,  is  a  powerful  aimy 
which,  though  it  may  be  unable  to  repel  attacks  upon 
the  more  distant  provincee  of  the  EWifa's  dominions, 
would  certainly  oppose  a  very  formidable  resistance  to 
any  enemy  adviuicing  upon  his  head-quarters. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  Egypt,  even  if  she  did  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
Sudan,  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  central  power  of  the 
Khalifa.  What  would  almost  certainly  be  done,  on  any 
prudent  plan  of  proceeding,  would  be,  in  the  first  place, 
to  reoccupy  Dongola,  with  or  without  a  simoltaneoos 
advance  on  Abu  Hamod.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  (^  diplomacy,  the 
province  of  Dongola  might  be  recovered  without  firing 
a  shot  The  Danagla  and  the  great  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Jaalin,  who  lie  to  the  south  of  them,  were  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  original  rebellion.  The  Madhi  himself  was 
of  Dongolese  extraction.  Wad  el  Nejumi  was  a  Jaali. 
But  since  the  leadership  of  the  movement  has  passed 
entirely  into  the  bands  of  the  Baggara,  and  has  been 
abused  by  them  for  purposes  of  self-a^randisement,  the 
Dana^a  and  the  Jaalin  are  bitterly  disafiected.  They 
may  hate  the  Egyptians,  but  by  this  time  they  certainly 
hate  the  Baggara  nLora  Were  an  advance  to  be  made 
in  the  first  instance  only  as  far  as  Dongola,  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  would  content  themselves  with  a 
mere  show  of  resistance,  while  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
matter  for  the  Khalifa  to  send  any  large  number  of  bis 
mjrrmidons  several  hundred  miles  firom  their  head- 
quarters, to  resist  the  invading  army  in  a  country 
where,  if  beaten,  they  might  have  the  whole  population 
rising  against  them. 
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Once  estorbliahed  &t  Dongola,  and  possibly  at  Abu 
Hamed,  the  Egyptians  would  not  only  have  recovered 
a  fertile  province,  which  even  in  old  dajrs  easily  ptud  ita 
expenses,  and  which  is  well  capable  of  supporting  an 
army.  They  would  also  occupy  inside  the  Sudan  a 
position  certain  to  form  a  raUying  point  for  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  that  were  hostile  to  the  existing 
tyranny.  The  pi-estige  of  the  Khalib  and  his  Baggara 
would  be  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian 
force  within  their  dominions.  Every  year  there  would 
be  more  desertion  from  them  to  the  side  of  the  invaders. 
And  then  two  alternatives  would  present  themselves  to 
the  Ehalifa,  He  must  either  keep  quiet  in  his  own 
central  position  and  see  the  outlying  provinces  fall  away 
from  him  one  after  the  other,  or  he  must  advance  to 
expel  the  Egyptians  from  Dongola.  If  he  advanced,  he 
would  be  likely  to  meet  with  the  fate  which  befell 
Nejumi  at  Toski.  If  he  did  not,  it  would  be  for  Egypt  to 
choose  her  own  moment  for  attacking  him  and  striking 
the  decisive  blow.  She  would  be  in  the  very  advan- 
tageous position  of  being  able  to  postpone  her  acUon 
untU  she  felt  absolutely  confident  that  she  could  a&brd 
the  necessaiy  force. 

Should  the  policy  of  recovering  the  Sudan  by  the 
gradual  method  be  ultimately  adopted,  it  would  not,  with 
good  management,  involve  any  intolerable  drain  on  the 
finances  of  Egypt.  She  need  not  at  any  given  time 
undertake  more  than  she  could  at  that  time  afibrd.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  improbable  that  any  general  would  care  to 
attempt  the  advance  on  Dongola  with  a  smaller  force 
than  four  or  five  thousand  men,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,   so    large   an   army   might  not  be  needed.     But 
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Dongola  once  occupied,  the  large  garrison  now  main- 
tained at  Wadi  Haifa  would  not  be  required  at  that 
place;  and,  though  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  necessity  of  guarding  a  longer  line  of  commnnica- 
tioos,  the  occupation  of  Dongola  would  hardly  involve 
a  permanent  addition  of  as  much  as  four  or  five  tb  ousand 
men  to  the  ^yptian  army.  What  additional  forces  a 
yet  further  advance  might  necessitate,  it  is  vain  at  this 
moment^  while  so  many  of  the  circumstances  are  still 
conjectural,  even  to  attempt  to  determine.  Bat^  con- 
sidering the  economy  of  military  strength  which  might 
be  effected  in  many  directions,  if  the  one  great  danger  to 
Egypt's  existence — a  hostile  barbarous  power  in  the 
central  Sudan — were  overcome,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
to  twenty-five  thousand  men  would  permanently  suffice 
to  defend  Egypt  and  the  Nile  basin,  not  only  up  to 
Khartum,  but  as  far  as  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  and 
Sennar  on  the  Blue  Nile.  And  this,  t<^ther  with  Kas- 
sala,  is  all  that  we  need  at  present  contemplate,  perhaps 
all  that  Egypt  may  ever  require.  Were  she  infinitely 
stronger  than  she  is,  great  doubt  might  still  be  felt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  her  seeking  to  re-establish  a  straggling 
empire  over  the  more  distant  parts  of  Kordofan,  to  say 
nothing  of  Darfur,  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  and  Equatoria. 

I  know  that  there  may  be  strong  oppositdon  to  the 
reconquest  of  any  portion  of  the  Sudan.  It  will  be 
argued  that,  if  even  in  old  days  that  country  never  pud 
its  expenses,  Egypt  can  certainly  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  so  costly  a  dependency.  But  the  reason  why 
the  Sudan  was  formerly  so  ruinous  to  Egypt  is,  firstly, 
because  she  tried  to  hold  too  much  of  it;  secondly. 
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because  she  filled  it  with  a  needless  swarm  of  offidals, 
civil  and  military;  and,  thirdly,  becanse  those  officials 
■were  utterly  had.  If  the  new  ^^ptian  dominion  in  the 
Sudan  were  to  be  confined  to  the  Nile  basin ;  if  the 
Qovemment  were  to  content  itself  with  maintaining 
peace,  protecting  trade,  and  keeping  a  very  light  baud 
upon  the  tribes,  left  in  all  tiieir  internal  afiaira  to  the 
control  of  their  own  chiefe  and  customs ;  if,  fiually,  the 
same  securities  for  honest  administration  were  taken  in 
the  Sudan  that  are  now  taken  in  Egypt,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  whole  of  the  necessaiy  country  should 
not  be  governed  without  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
without  crushing  and  irritating  the  people  by  excessive 
taxation.  The  Sudan  could  easily  support  the  cost  of 
a  moderate  garrison,  and  of  a  very  simple  civil  adminis- 
tration, while  the  indirect  gain  to  Egypt  from  its 
recovery  would  be  enonnous. 

There  is  one  possibility  bearing  on  this  snbject, 
which,  however  doubtful  and  remote,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  glance  at.  British  infiaenee  is  at  the  present 
moment  predominant  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile.  It 
may  be  that,  failing  to  recognize  the  great  importance 
of  Uganda,*  we  shall  abandon  our  hold  cm  that  region. 
Bat,  if  we  maintain  it,  our  position  there  is  likely  to 
have  important  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  Sudan. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  Uganda,  and  thence  onward 
to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Khalifa's  dominions,  is  a 
country  as  rich  in  first-rate  fighting  material  as  any  in 
the  world.  Tribes  of  the  same  character  as  those  who 
in  the  Sudanese  battalions  form  the  backbone  of  the 

•  Thli  pansige  wu  written  befbra  the  teoent  pnUio  ooatrovenf  od 
the  UgMtdB  Qnettion. 
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f^Tptum  army,  or  wlio,  under  tbe  name  of  "  Gehadlo," 
are  so  foimidable  an  element  in  the  Khali&'B  military 
strength,  will  be  vithia  the  reach  and  at  the  disposat  of 
any  dvilized  Power,  which  has  once  finuly  established 
itself  on  the  Nyanza  Lakes.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Great  Britain  is  particularly  rich  in  the  class  of  men 
who  can  train,  control  and  lead  troops,  such  as  these 
tribes  would  supply.  The  negroids  of  the  southern  Sudan 
are  a  strange  mixture  of  courage  and  helplessness.  Left 
to  themselves,  they  are  powerless.  Their  backward  in- 
telligence, their  inability  to  combine,  and  their  want  of 
leaders  have  made  them  at  all  times  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Arab  slave  raiders,  who  in  mere  valour  are  by  no  means 
their  superiors.  But  they  will  £ght  splendidly  under 
any  leaders  who  have  the  gift  and  habit  of  command. 
It  baa  been  proved  that  they  make  excellent  soldiers 
with  British  officers  at  their  head.  It  is  certain  that, 
^ven  the  choice,  they  would  rather  serve  any  one  than 
the  Baggara  Arabs.  Some  of  the  best  blacks  in  the 
Egyptian  army  are  deserters  irom  the  other  aide. 

It  is  thus  not  impossible  that  the  ultimate  fall  of  the 
Baggara  tyranny  may  be  due  to  concurrent  if  not  com- 
bined pressure  iKixa  the  south  and  &om  the  north.  In 
that  case,  the  time  may  not  be  so  far  distant,  when  order 
will  be  restored  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sudan,  its 
childlike  races  relieved  &om  the  oppression  under  which 
they  have  suffered  for  centuries,  and  the  slave-trade 
finally  extinguished  in  that  part  of  Africa.  But,  attrac- 
tive as  such  a  vision  is,  the  possibility  of  Egypt  being 
assisted,  directiy  or  indirectiy,  in  her  advance  npon  the 
Sudan,  by  a  corresponding  movement  from  the  south,  is 
evidenUy  not  a  thing  to  be  counted  upon.    And  even 
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vifchont  such  aid  she  ought  ultimately  to  be  able,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated,  to  recover  so  much  of  the 
Upper  Nile  valley  as  is  of  absolute  importance  to  her. 

I  have  been  looking  far  ahead.  Let  me  repeat  that, 
fair  as  I  believe  the  prospects  of  Egypt  in  the  direction 
of  the  Sudan  to  be,  they  might  easily  be  spoiled  by  ex- 
cessive haste.  Time  fights  on  her  side.  Every  year  her 
finances  are  growing  better  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
an  important  military  expedition.  Every  year  her  army 
becomes  better  organized,  more  consolidated,  more  con- 
fident in  itself.  Every  year  the  tyranny  of  the  Khalifa 
becomes  more  intolerable,  while  he  himself,  whose  strong 
personality  alone  makes  the  continuance  of  that  tyranny 
possible,  is  one  step  nearer  the  grave,  to  which  care  and 
debauchery  are  rapidly  hurrying  him.  Egypt  can  aSbrd 
to  wait,  though,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  may  hope 
that  she  will  not  have  to  wait  very  long. 

But,  of  course,  when  I  speak  of  Egypt  being  able  to 
wait,  of  time  fighting  on  her  side,  of  her  army  growing 
stronger  as  the  years  go  on,  I  mean  the  army  as  at  present 
constituted,  the  army  with  British  direction  at  its  head, 
and  with  a  certain  number  of  British  officers.  The 
presence  of  the  British  officers  has  been  the  essence  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Egyptian  army  so  far.  Were 
that  influence  to  disappear,  I  do  not  say  the  army  would 
collapse  (though  I  have  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject), 
but  I  do  say  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
predict  anything  with  regard  to  it.  Tou  could  no  longer 
make  any  calculation  as  to  the  future,  based  upon  the 
immediate  past,  because  you  would  have  struck  out  of 
the  calculation  precisely  that  Eactor  which  in  the  im- 
mediate past  has  been  the  most  important 
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I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  everytiimg,  that 
has  been  done  in  Egypt  during  Uie  past  ten  years,  is 
due  to  Englishmen.  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  the 
Tei7  important  part  which  has  been  played  in  the 
revival  of  the  country  by  natives  and  other  Europeans. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  indefinite  continuance  of  British 
control  in  its  present  form  is  essential  to  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  Egypt.  I  see  great  improvement  in  the  self- 
governing  capacity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  I  look  forward 
to  still  greater  improvement  in  the  same  direction.  But 
optimist  and  E^ptian  as  I  am,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  or  from  my  readers,  that  the  command  of  the 
army  is  one  of  the  last  things  that  it  will  be  safe  to 
hand  over  entirely  to  native  management.  No  doubt 
the  quaJity  of  the  native  officers  is  much  improved.  As 
juniors  they  are  often  excellent,  and  even  in  tlie  command 
of  regiments  some  of  them  have  proved  a  success.  But, 
can  any  one  say  that,  taken  all  round,  they  as  yet 
possess  that  initiative  and  that  sense  of  responsibiUty 
which  would  justify  their  being  entrusted  with  the 
exclusive  direction  of  affairs?  Have  they  sufficient 
confidence  in  themselves,  or  would  they,  unsupported, 
inspire  sufficient  confidence  in  their  men  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  honest  man,  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
could  answer  these  questions  with  a  confident  affirmative. 
It  was  a  fatal  fiaw  in  the  Wolff  Convention,  which, 
in  other  respects,  had  many  good  points,  that  it  bargained 
for  the  cessation  of  British  control  over  the  Egyptian 
army  within  two  years  after  tho  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troops  &om  the  country.  The  only  thing  to 
have  made  t^e  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  reason- 
ably safe  would  have  been  to  maintain  for  a  long  period 
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the  British  direction  of  the  native  troops.  If  our  dealing 
with  the  army  has  been  perhaps  the  moat  conspicuoos 
aaccesa  in  the  whole  of  oar  laboars  for  the  reorganization 
of  Egypt,  it  must  be  remembered  that  thia  is  the  field 
in  which  we  have  bad  the  most  absolutely  free  band. 
Nobody  thought  of  interfering  witJi  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  or 
Sir  Francis  GrenfelL  It  ia  not  probable  that  any  one 
will  interfere  with  the  new  Sirdar,  General  Kitchener, 
who  ancceeded  Sir  Francis  last  April  But  the  more 
absolute  British  control  has  been,  the  more  serious  are 
likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  withdrawal 

Do  not  let  me  be  aupposed  to  suggest  that  we  must 
abandon  the  hope  of  ultimately  training  a  satBdent 
number  of  natives  competent  to  fill  positions  of  command. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  making  soldiers  we  have  had  a 
splendid  succeHa,  To  crown  the  work,  we  ought  to  end 
by  making  officers.  Nor  can  there  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  British  heads  of  the  army  reoc^ize  this  duty 
and  do  their  best  to  accomplish  it  But  it  ia  another 
question  whether  they  are  quite  bold  enough  in  making 
the  necessary  experiments.  If  the  native  officers  are 
still  wanting  In  initiative  and  self-reliance,  there  seems 
nothing  for  it  but  to  multiply  their  opportunities  of 
practising  these  qualitiea  To  do  so  would  probably 
lead  to  some  failures,  and  there  certainly  was  a  time 
when  affiiirs  were  bo  critical  that  nothing  whatever 
conid  be  risked.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  case  to^y. 
The  present,  if  any,  is  the  moment  for  trying  gradually 
to  increase  the  number  of  native  officers  in  responsible 
positions.  When  the  army  was  firat  formed,  there  were 
twenty-seven  British  officers  to  six  thousand  men.  To* 
day  diere  are  seventy-six   British  officers  to   twelve 
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thonsoad  five  hundred  men,  and  there  &re  about  forty 
British  non-commissioned  officers  besides.  The  propor- 
tloD,  instead  of  diminishing,  has  inei-eaaed.  The  heavy 
duties,  suddenly  thrown  on  the  young  army  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  explain  and  justify  that  increase ;  but 
it  certainly  would  seem  that,  in  the  Laberests  of  both 
British  and  Egyptians,  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  much 
further  In  this  direction. 

I  have  referred  already  to  the  existence  of  a  certain 
covert  discontent  among  the  native  officers,  on  account 
of  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the  higher  grades.  And 
this  is  perfectly  natnral.  The  commanders  of  companies 
to-day  include  a  great  number  of  young  men  who  have 
come  into  the  army  since  1882,  having  passed  through 
the  Military  School  The  whole  period  of  their  service 
has  been  under  the  English  system.  We  have  given 
them  a  thorough  training,  and,  though  we  may  know 
that  many  of  them  suffer  from  some  want  of  ^aracter 
which  unfits  them  for  further  advancement,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  can  see  with  equanimity  a  number 
of  young  English  subalterns  passed  over  their  beads,  to 
occupy  at  once  the  positions  of  minors.  Without  taking 
at  all  an  alarmist  view  of  such  grumbling — for  after  all 
what  army  in  the  world  is  not  full  of  complaints  abont 
the  tQowness  of  promotion  f — it  is  evidently  desirable  to 
remove  any  reasonable  grounds  for  it,  which  may  exist. 
From  every  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to 
increase  as  soon  as  possible  the  number  of  native  officers 
advanced  to  the  higher  posts,  always  provided  that 
British  control  at  head-quarters  renkains  strong  enough 
to  enaure  promotions  being  made  rigidly  by  merit,  as 
without  this  control  they  certainly  would  not  be. 
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There  is  another  reason,  of  more  importance  perhaps 
than  the  fear  of  native  discontent,  which  should  weigh 
against  the  multiplication  of  British  officers  in  the  umy. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Egyptian  service,  what  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  British  influence,  is  not  the  quantity 
of  EngUsbmeQ  but  their  quality.  There  is  no  point  in  the 
whole  wide  sphere  of  our  power  where  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  select  most  carefully  the  Englishmen  whom  you 
employ.  And  of  course,  if  you  are  going  in  for  picked 
men,  you  handicap  yourself  by  demanding  large  numbers. 

The  £^ptian  army  has  in  the  course  of  years  neces- 
sarily lost  many  of  those  Englishmen  who  were  in  it 
from  the  beginning,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  work  of 
its  creation,  and  who  had  gained  an  invaluable  experi- 
ence of  the  country  and  the  people.  Fortunately  there 
are  some  of  that  class  remaining,  such  as  the  new  Sirdar 
himself,  the  Adjutant-Qeneral,  Colonel  Rundle,  the  Mili- 
tary Qovemor  of  the  Frontier,  Colonel  Wodehouse,  and 
several  other  excellent  ofScers.  But  there  are  also  a 
number  of  young  and  aa  yet  inexperienced  men,  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  serious,  there  is  some  danger  of 
a  considerable  substitution  of  new  for  old  officers  at  an 
early  date.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  former 
will  in  time  be  as  much  improved  as  their  predecessors 
by  the  wonderful  opportunities  which  the  Egj^ptlan 
service  affords  for  the  development  of  the  beat  quaUties 
of  English  soldiers.  But  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  intro- 
duce too  many  new  hands  at  once,  especially  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  they  should  possess  for  some  time 
to  come  the  same  influence  over  the  native  officers  as  the 
old  men  whom  they  replace  and  whom  the  natives  have 
been  accustomed  to  obey  and  to  look  up  to  from  the  flrst. 
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Nothing  indeed  is  more  to  be  deprecated  thaa  a  too 
frequent  change  of  the  British  officers  in  the  army.  It  is 
reported  that  the  British  War  Office,  impressed  by  the 
special  efficacy  of  the  Egyptian  service  £or  turning  boys 
into  men,  desires  to  pass  a  large  number  of  young  officers 
through  that  service  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  plan 
may  be  very  good  for  the  English  army,  bnt  it  is  not  at 
all  good  for  the  Egyptian.  Egypt  is  a  very  peculiar 
coantry,  which  it  takes  some  time  to  know.  Arabic  is 
a  very  difficult  language,  which  even  with  a  serious 
effi)rt — not  always,  I  fear,  made  by  Englishmen — it  takes 
several  years  to  leara  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  country  and  people,  and  a  good  command 
of  the  oolloquial  language,  are  most  important  elements 
in  the  utility  of  Englishmen,  and  above  all  of  English 
offioers  in  Egypt.  The  men  who  have  acquired  these 
qualities  are  much  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  dispensed 
with.  Of  course,  no  one  expects  English  officers  to  stay 
in  the  Egyptian  army  all  tiieir  lives.  Bat  neither  is  it 
desirable  that  their  passage  through  it  should  be  a  very 
hurried  one.  Moreover,  that  is  not  at  all  the  desire 
of  the  officers  themselves.  As  a  mle,  they  grow  very 
interested  in  the  country  and  the  work,  and  the  more 
interested  th^  are,  the  greater  is  their  value.  They 
like  to  stay,  and,  where  they  have  proved  themselves 
efficient,  tiiey  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  as  long  as 
possible.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
British  officers,  not  by  virtue  of  tiieir  numbers,  bnt  of 
their  character,  capacity,  and  experience,  will  remain,  for 
some  time  longer,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  army, 
and  to  the  safety  and  repose  of  Egypt. 
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THE  EACE  AGAINST  BANKRUPTCY. 

Few  people  realize  the  fascination  of  Finance.  This  le 
the  more  remarkable  because,  in  a  way,  there  is  nothing 
wbioh  men  love  to  talk  about  so  much  aa  money.  How 
many  thouaanda  A  has  got,  in  what  ventare  B  made  his 
fortone,  who  lost  most  heavily  in  that  last  panic  on  the 
Stock  £xchange — such  topics  possess  a  perennial  attrac- 
tion in  the  club  no  less  than  in  the  market-place.  But 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  the  resources,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  society,  a  municipality,  or  a  state, 
tiie  subject,  except  among  experts,  is  generally  voted 
dull.  The  human  interest,  somehow,  seems  to  be  wanting. 
In  reality  it  is  not  wanting,  only  it  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  It  needs  to  be  extricated  from  the  super* 
incumbent  mass  of  repellent  details,  from  columns  of 
figures  about  debts  and  sinking  funds,  exports  and 
imports,  rates  and  inddence  of  taxation,  and,  in  the 
special  case  of  Egypt,  from  the  artificial  and  complicated 
restrictions  onder  which  the  business  of  the  Treasury 
has  to  be  carried  on. 

And  yet,  if  only  they  could  find  a  skilful  exponent, 
the  financial  vicissitudes  of  Egypt  during  Uie  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years  would  make  a  stirring  tale.    Some  day. 
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it  ia  bo  be  hoped,  a  man  will  be  found  bold  enough,  and 
with  patience  enough,  to  relate  that  tale  with  all  its 
incidentSj  which  are  so  dramatic,  bo  humorous  and  so 
full  of  surprise.  And  if  he  does  his  work  well,  the  book 
will  read  like  a  novel.  It  would  be  vain  to  hope  that 
this  element  of  romance  will  not  dbappear  in  the  preaoit 
necessarily  brief  and  business-like  r^wecU.  But  I  can 
at  least  indicate  where  the  treasure  lies  (or  him  who  has 
time  and  enei^  to  work  the  mine.  - 

The  story  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a   V 
trilogy :  Prodigality,  Ruin,  Recuperation.     And   each     \ 
successive  stage  of  the  threefold  drama  has  been  remark-      ' 
able  for  its  intensity.    Never  was  there  a  wilder  career 
of  public  extravt^;ance  than  that  of  Egypt  under  lemail 
Pasha.    Barely  has  the  inevitable  retribution  been  so 
sudden,    so  thorough,  fraught  with    such  widespread 
misery,  resisted  by  such  extraordinary  shifts,  or  pro- 
ductive  of  such  momentous  consequences.     And  even 
more  rarely,  perhaps,  has  the  recovery  from  utter  collapse 
been  so  nnexpected  or  bo  signal. 

But  there  is  another  attraction  about  Egyptian 
Finance,  deex>6rand  more  permanent  than  the  sensational 
ups  and  downs,  which  characterize  its  recent  history.  I 
mean  the  closeness  of  its  relation  to  human  life.  The 
men  who  control  the  Exchequer  in  more  highly  developed 
countries  are,  of  course,  well  aware  that  it  is  not  with 
statistics,  and  balance-sheets,  not  with  the  mere  para- 
phernalia of  Finance  that  they  are  really  dealing,  but 
with  the  well-being,  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  even  the 
morality  of  their  fellow-citizens.  This  is  the  great  fact 
underlying  Finance,  a  fact  more  or  less  important  accord- 
ing to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  community,  yet 
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of  vast  importance  even  for  those  nations,  among  whom, 
as  in  the  Uoited  States,  individual  wealth  is  comparatively 
independent  of  the  acUon  of  the  State.  Bat  nowhere  in 
the  world  is  the  bearing  of  public  economy  upon  private 
welfare  either  more  direct  or  more  evident  than  in  Egypt. 
In  other  countries  it  is  possible  to  lose  eight  of  it  In 
E^ypt,  it  is  always  before  one's  eyes.  The  man  must  be 
a  fool  indeed,  who,  sitting  in  the  Finance  Office  at  Cairo, 
in  any  position  of  command,  is  not  constantly  reflecting 
npon  ihe  condition  and  needs  of  the  people.  Can  he 
afford  to  lighten  taxation  in  such  and  such  a  province, 
where  agriculture  ia  sta^eiing  under  an  intolerable 
burden  ?  Can  he  somehow  squeeze  out  money  sufficient 
to  make  a  canal  in  one  district^  where  irrigation  is 
inadequate,  or  to  drain  another  district,  where  irrigation 
is  excessive  ?  Will  he  be  allowed  to  add  to  the  "  adminis- 
trative expenditure  "  the  sum  necessary  to  sanitate  Cfuro, 
(nr  to  fill  up  the  stagnant  pools,  which  breed  fever  in  so 
many  of  the  country  towns  and  villages  ?  What  funds 
can  be  spared  for  the  construction  of  railways,  which 
shall  bring  the  rich  produce  of  remote  comers  of  the 
country  to  a  profitable  market  ?  Is  it  yet  safe,  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  to  extend  primary  education,  or 
to  establish  Courts  c^  Summary  Justice  in  every  locality  ? 
In  what  order  are  all  these  clamorous  and  competing 
needs  to  be  approached  and  grappled  with  ? 

Such  problems  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  all  who  have 
had  experience  of  public  work  in  India.  The  attraction 
tiiey  possess  must  be  felt,  wherever  a  backward  country 
is  under  the  contrd  of  dvLlized  administrators.  But 
nowhere,  it  may  safely  he  asserted,  are  questions  of  this 
sort  more  numerous,  more  urgent,  or  more  absorbing 
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than  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  In  Egypt  the  State  ia 
e7erything.  Upon  it,  and  ita  capacity  to  help  thetn, 
depend  the  very  food  and  health  of  the  people.  Pros- 
perity, nay,  decent  existence  is  impossible  with  a  dis- 
ordered Treasury. 

The  kind  of  work  which  I  have  been  describing  ia 
different  indeed  from  vfaat  in  many  quarters  is  still  re- 
garded afi  the  great  preoccupation  of  Egyptian  financiers. 
How  long,  I  wonder,  shall  we  have  to  stru^le  against 
the  hardy  anachronism,  that  the  interest  of  Egyptian 
Finance  centres  in  the  Debt,  and  that  the  financial 
authorities  of  the  country  are  the  mere  bailiSs  of  the 
hondholders?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  now  that  it  haa 
once  been  established  that  the  resources  of  Egypt,  under 
present  management,  can  bear  the  interest  of  the  Debt, 
at  its  present  rate,  the  last  people  whom  an  Egyptian 
Finance  Minister,  nominal  or  virtual,  need  trouble  tua 
head  about,  are  these  very  bondholders.  The  creditors 
of  E^Tpt,  be  is  well  aware,  are  safe  enough.  Except 
when  an  occasion  presents  itself  to  reduce  the  interest 
by  the  legitimate  method  of  conversion,  the  Debt  need 
no  longer  have  a  foremost  place  in  bis  mind.  It  is  a 
great  unpleasant  &ct,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  subject 
of  constant  solicituda  Even  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Caisse,  who  only  exist  to  protect  the  creditors,  and  who 
from  time  to  time,  to  justify  their  existence,  get  up  a 
little  fuss  about  some  supposed  danger  to  interests,  which 
in  their  hearts  they  know  to  be  perfectally  secure— even 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  I  say,  are  more  occupied 
nowadays  with  projects  for  employing  their  Beserve 
Fund  in  developing  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  with 
needless  anxieties  about  the  coupon.    And  in  their  new 
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capacily,  it  ia  only  &ir  to  add,  they  have  acquired  a  new 
nsefulnees,  and  have  sometimes  showD  a  wUe  and  far- 
sighted  liberality.  There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when 
the  Debt  was  everything,  when  the  qualities  most  needed 
in  the  financial  administration  of  Egypt  were  the  gifts 
and  experience  of  a  banker.  But  at  present  the  head  of 
that  administiation  does  not  need  to  be  a  banker.  It  ia 
not  essential  that  he  should  know  much  about  the  Stock 
Market  What  he  does  need  to  be,  is  a  political  econo- 
mist. What  it  is  essential  that  be  should  know  about,  is 
the  economic  and  sodal  condition  of  the  people. 

And  for  a  political  economist  I  can  imagine  no  ex- 
perience more  interestiiig  or  more  instructive  than  that 
of  practical  contact  with  Egyptian  affairs.  The  working 
of  great  economic  laws,  which  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by 
the  complexities  oi  an  advanced  civilization,  may  here, 
under  mmpler  conditions  and  in  a  limited  area,  be  clearly 
traced  by  any  intelligent  observer.  E>»nomic  causes  pro- 
duce their  theoretically  correct  results  with  a  swiflness 
and  an  exactitude  not  easily  visible  in  other  lands.  The 
removal  of  a  burdensome  tax,  whether  paid  in  money  or 
in  labour,  is  promptly  justified  by  an  increase  in  the 
productive  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  A 
growth  of  exports,  resalting  from  the  heightened  fertility 
of  the  land,  is  followed  with  remarkable  precision  1^ 
a  corresponding  growth  of  imports.  The  very  nature 
of  the  goods  imported  affords  unmistakable  evidence  as 
to  what  class  of  the  population  has  benefited  by  the 
increase  of  production.  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  of 
a  different  kind,  the  value  of  a  particular  outlay  upon 
irrigation  may  be  calculated  within  a  veiy  few  years  in 
terms  of  sugar  or  of  cotton. 
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And  this  is  true  not  of  economic  doctrines  only,  but 
of  the  deeper  laws,  which  connect  econoniica  with  politics 
and  with  morality.  Of  these  laws  also  the  recent  history 
of  Egypt  affords  the  most  impressive  illaBtratlon.  No> 
where  does  the  condition  of  the  people  respond  more 
rapidly  to  good  or  to  bad  government.  No  country  is 
easier  to  ruin  by  misrule.  The  tremendous  financial 
smash  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  reigo  of 
Ismail  Pasha  was  the  result  of  a  disr^ard,  not  only  of 
every  economic,  but  of  every  moral  piinciple. 
^^  Ismail  himself  ia  as  fine  a  type  of  the  spendthrift  as 
can  well  be  found,  whether  in  history  or  fiction.  No 
equally  reckless  prodigal  ever  possessed  equally  unlimited 
fK>ntrol  of  equally  vast  resources.  He  came  to  the  throne 
at  a  moment  when  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  potential 
wealth  of  Egypt.  The  whole  land  was  hia  to  do  what 
he  liked  with.  All  the  world  was  ready  to  lend  him 
money  to  develop  it.  Moreover,  Ismail  combined  in 
himself  every  qu^ty,  good  as  well  as  bad,  that  goes  to 
make  the  ideal  squanderer.  Luxurious,  voluptuous,  am- 
bitious, fond  of  display,  devoid  of  principle,  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  full  of  the  most  magnificent  schemes  for 
the  material  improvement  of  the  country.  Over  and 
above  the  millions  wasted  in  entertainments,  in  largess, 
in  sensuality,  in  the  erection  of  numerous  palaces — 
structurally  aa  rotten  as  they  are  eestheUcally  abominable 
— he  threw  away  yet  other  millions  upon  a  vast  scheme 
of  agricultural  development,  started  with  inadequate 
knowledge  at  inordinate  cost. 

When  with  the  close  of  the  American  War  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  foun- 
dations of  Egypt's  sudden  but  precarious  prosperity. 
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Ismail  conceived  the  notion  of  recouping  the  loas  by  the 
production  of  sugar  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  idea 
was  In  itself  a  good  ona  Sugar  has  already  turned  out 
a  very  valuable  crop  in  Egypt,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear 
more  of  it  in  the  future.  But  undertaken,  as  Ismail 
undertook  it,  the  new  form  of  cultivation  proved,  at  the 
outset)  a  gigantic  failure.  A  whole  country-side — part, 
by  the  way,  of  the  vast  eatates,  which  the  Khedive 
confiscated  from  their  rightful  owners  and  cultivated 
by  forced  labour — was  tamed  into  a  sugar  plantation. 
Twelve  large  factories  were  started,  and  supplied  with 
the  most  costly  machinery,  much  of  which  was  never 
used.  The  whole  system  was  wasteful  and  unintelligent 
to  a  degree  which  is  past  belief.  But  the  crimes  and 
follies,  colossal  as  the  Pyramids  or  the  Temple  of  Kamak, 
which  belong  to  that  epoch  of  financial  madness,  need  not 
detain  us  here.  It  is  their  consequences,  and  the  means 
by  which  Egypt  is  at  length  escaping  from  those  con- 
seqnences,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

And  the  consequences  were  appalling.  When  Ismail 
came  to  the  throne  in  1863,  the  debt  of  E^ypt  was  only 
a  little  over  three  millions.  The  annual  revenne  of  the 
country  was  amply  suffident  to  meet  all  needful  ex- 
penditure, yet  by  the  end  of  1876  the  debt  had  risen  to 
eighty-nine  millions.  It  had  been  increased  nearly  thirty- 
fold  in  thirteen  years.  A  country  of  six  million  inbabi* 
tants  and  only  five  million  acres  of  cultivated  land  had 
added  to  its  burdens  at  the  rate  of  seven  millions  a  year. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  taxation  of  the  land  had  been 
increased  by  something  like  fifty  per  cent.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  financial  history  of  any  country,  from 
the  remotest  ages  to  the  present  time,  to  equal  this 
carnival  of  extravagance  and  oppression. 
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No  doubt  it  would  foe  unfair  to  set  it  all  down  to  tbe 
account  of  the  Khedive  himself.  Ismail  has  long  since 
fallen  foeyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  Once  an  omnipo- 
tent despot,  filling  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  he  is  now  a  despised  suppliant,  and  indeed 
virtually  a  captive,  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  It 
is  impossible  to  pity  him,  even  in  this  depth  of  degra- 
dation. But  let  me  not  make  him  out  worse  than  he 
was.  If  the  personality  of  Ismail  was  an  essential 
factor  in  the  ruin  of  his  country,  it  needed  a  whole  series 
of  unfortunate  conditions  to  render  that  personality  as 
pemioiouB  as  it  actually  became.  It  needed  a  nation 
of  submiBsive  slaves,  not  only  bereft  of  any  vestige  of 
liberal  institutions,  but  devoid  of  the  slightest  spark  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  needed  a  bureaucracy,  which  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  equal  for  its  combination  of 
cowardice  and  corruption.  It  needed  the  whole  gang 
of  swindlers — mostly  European — by  whom  Ismail  was 
surrounded,  and  to  whom,  with  his  phenomenal  in- 
capaiuty  to  make  s  good  bargain — strange  characteristic 
in  a  man  so  radically  dishonest — he  fell  an  easy  prey. 

Too  much  importance  is  commonly  attached,  in 
accounting  for  the  financial  disasters  of  E^pt,  to  the 
amount  of  Ismail's  borrowings  on  the  Stock  Markets  of 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  his  methods  of  raising  money 
in  that  quarter  showed  a  progressive  degeneration.  His 
first  loan — and  it  was  one  of  moderate  proportions — was 
brought  out  through  a  house  of  high  credit  and  reputa* 
tion,  and  its  terms,  though  stiff,  were  very  far  &om 
being  exorbitant.  As  his  demands  increased,  he  had 
recourse  to  agents  of  a  more  speculative  character.  The 
sums  actually  received  for  every  sElOO  of  nominal  capital 
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rapidly  diminished.  Of  the  great  £32,000,000  loan  of 
1873,  for  inBtance,  only  £20,700,000  reached  the  Egjrp- 
tiaa  Treasury.  But  these  transactions,  though  extrava- 
gant, were  not  dishonest  or  hopelessly  insane.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  multitude  of  short  loans  which, 
renewed  at  ever-increasing  rates,  and  swollen  at  each 
renewal  by  arreaa  of  interest,  resulted  in  the  accumuU- 
tion  of  an  enormous  Floating  Debt^  the  total  of  which  was 
treble  or  quadruple  the  amount  of  the  original  advances. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  mischief 
The  money  actually  realized  was  often  not  Ismail's  to 
spend,  even  upon  his  own  extravagances.  Not  less  than 
£3,350,000  had  to  be  paid,  under  an  award  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  to  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  as 
an  indemnity  for  modifications  or  breaches  of  the  original 
concession.  The  total  amount  sunk  by  the  Egyptian 
Qovemment  in  the  Canal  is  given  in  Mr.  Cave's  Report 
of  March,  1876,  as  £16,075,000;  yet  Egypt  has  no  longer 
any  share  whatever  in  the  vast  profits  of  that  undertak- 
ing. Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  lai^  sums 
required  to  meet  preposterous  claims  brought  against 
Ismail  by  foreign  adventurers,  to  whom  his  speculative- 
ness,his  trickery,  and  his  unbusiness-like  character  gave 
ample  opportunities  for  extortion.  And  even  when  he 
could  afford  to  spend  some  of  his  borrowings  upon  him- 
self or  upon  the  country,  he  always  contrived  to  get 
the  least  possible  value  for  his  money.  The  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  "  Daira  "  *  or  the  Qovemment  were 
monuments  of  wastefulness.  The  prices  paid  in  hard 
cash  for  matenal  obtained   from  Europe  were  on  the 

*  The  "Dairft"  was  the  Khedive'a  privats  estate,  altlmntel)'  boi- 
rendered  bj  htm  to  one  lectton  of  hts  creditors. 
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scale  of  those,  at  which,  a  fashionahle  tailor  supplies 
goods  upon  credit  to  young  men  of  large  prospects  but 
no  immediate  income.  Attempts  have  often  been  made 
to  calculate  what  proportion  of  the  debt  contracted  by 
Ismiul  was  really  spent  for  the  good  of  the  conntry.  In 
view  of  the  absolute  chaos  of  the  accounts  previous  to 
1876,  such  calculations  are  wholly  futile.  One  thing 
alone  is  certain :  that  the  proportion  was  incredibly 
small.  I  doubt  myself  whether  the  portion  of  Ismail's 
loans,  devoted  to  works  of  permanent  utility — always 
excluding  the  Suez  Canal — was  equal  to  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  debt  which  he  contracted. 

And  all  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  while  money  was 
being  raised  in  these  enormous  quantitdes  by  profligate 
borrowings  at  home  and  abroad,  the  people  were  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  exactions.  Not  only  was  the  rate  of 
taxation  increased,  bnt  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  nominal 
rate  in  the  sums  actually  extorted.  This  is,  after  all,  by 
far  the  worst  feature  in  that  era  of  frightful  mi^ovem- 
ment  But  bad  as  the  system  was,  it  had  one  saving 
merit.  It  was  so  bad  that  it  wrought  its  own  cure  by 
making  foreign  intervention  inevitable.  That  interven- 
tion, no  doubt,  perpetuated  the  Debt,  but  it  also,  in  the 
long  run,  put  an  end  to  the  habitual  plunder  of  the 
people  by  their  own  rulers.  The  condition  of  Egypt  to- 
day, even  with  the  burden  of  more  than  £100,000,000 
Ued  tightly  on  her  back,  is  better  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  she  been  able  to  repudiate  every  penny  of  these 
millions,  but  had  remained,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to 
the  reign  of  official  tyranny  and  extortion,  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  European  control. 

But  it  took  a  l<mg  time  to  place  the  Debt  of  Egypt 
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npoD  &□  endurable  footing,  and  meanwhile  the  country 
was  destined  to  meet  with  many  fresh  disasters.  The 
first  general  settlement  of  all  its  liabilities,  which  waa 
efiTected  on  the  proposals  of  Mr,  Qoschen  and  U.  Jouberb 
in  November,  1876,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The 
arrangement,  indeed,  was  a  reasonable  one  upon  the 
focta  as  stated  to  those  gentlemen,  but  unfortunately 
the  statement  was  wholly  misleading.  Whether  or  not 
the  accounts  were  deliberately  cooked,  they  certainly 
did  not  reveal  the  true  position  of  thinga 

Indeed,  that  position  remained  a  mystery  until  the 
Khedive  in  April,  1878,  after  a  long  struggle,  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  armed  with  full 
powers  to  examine,  not  only  the  revenue  but  the  whole 
administrative  system.  As  soon  as  this  Commission  had 
finished  its  elaborate  and  searching  inquiry,  it  became 
evident  that  a  reduction  of  tiie  interest  on  the  Debt 
was  inevitable  if  the  work  of  government  was  not  to 
come  to  an  absolute  standstill.  That  reduction  was, 
after  a  series  of  desperate  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the 
Khedive,  ending  only  with  hia  deposition,  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation  of  July,  1880.  The 
effect  of  this  Law  was  to  wipe  out  the  Floating  Debt, 
to  consolidate  the  obhgations  of  E^pt  in  a  few  great 
loans,  and  to  fix  the  interest  at  a  rate,  which  under 
normal  conditions  it  was  possible,  though  still  very 
difficult,  for  the  country  to  pay.  But  in  the  interval  of 
nearly  four  years  between  the  Qoschen  settlement  and 
the  Law  of  Liquidation,  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  had 
been  increased  by  something  like  ten  millions  owing  to 
the  frantic  expedients  to  which  Ismail,  in  the  death 
agony  of  his  power,  had  been  forced  to  have  recourse 
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Ismail's  financial  policy  was  never  more  reckless 
than  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign.  The  short  loans 
constantly  prolonged  on  ruinous  terms,  the  anticipation 
of  revenue,  the  staving  off  of  urgent  creditors  hy  the 
delivery  of  depreciated  securities,  all  destined  to  be 
ultimately  paid  off  at  par  (in  one  instance  a  debt  of 
£72,000  was  redeemed  by  the  surrender  of  not  leas  than 
£230,000  of  Unified  Stock),  such  and  suchlike  fbllies 
succeeded  one  another  thick  and  fast  during  the  disaa- 
trous  years  1877,  1878,  1879.  It  was  certainly  high 
time  that  this  insensate  mismanagement  should,  by 
whatever  means,  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  Liqui- 
dation Uie  Debt  of  Egypt  was  composed  as  follows: — 

PriTileged  Debt         £22,629,800 

UnifiedDebt 08,013,826 

DtUTO  Loon 9,512,801 

Donudiu  Loan 8,500,000 

ToUl         £98,685,080 

The  rate  of  interest  was  five  per  cent,  on  the  Privileged 
and  the  Domains  Loans,  and  four  per  cent,  upon  the 
Unified  and  the  Daira,  but  the  Daira  was  entitled  to  a 
farther  one  per  cmt.  contingent  upon  certain  circum- 
BtUkces  which  have,  however,  never  risot  Leaving  out 
of  account  the  interest  on  the  Daira  and  Domains 
Loans — which  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  defrayed  by  the 
yield  of  the  respective  estates — the  charge  upon  the 
revenues  of  Egypt,  for  the  service  of  the  Debt,  amounted 
to  £E3,410,000  *  per  annum ;  (£E1,157,000  for  the  Pri- 

*  It  is  one  of  ths  plmorM  in  the  life  of  kh  Egyptian  fluaoolM'tliftt,  In 
additloD  to  the  other  oomplexUiei  of  hu  bnrineu,  he  bu  to  be  ooiutuiljr 
dMliog  irltb  two  dUfennt  poa&da :  the  ponnd  Bteillog  uid  the  ponnd 
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vileged,  and  £E2,253,000  for  the  Unified.)  Adding  to 
these  fignres  the  tribute  due  to  Turkey,  the  interest  on 
the  Suez  Canal  shares  bought  by  England,  the  Mukabala 
(an  annual  payment  to  certain  landholders,  whose  taxes 
bad  been  anticipated  by  Ismail),  and  a  few  minor  charges, 
the  total  encumbranceB  of  the  countTy  fell  only  just  short 
of  ^E4,500,000,  not  reckoning  the  sums  which  might 
be  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficits  of  the  Domains  and 
the  Daira.  As  the  whole  revenue  of  Egypt  at  that  time 
amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  millions — in  1881,  a 
very  prosperous  year,  it  was  £E9,229,000 — it  will  be 
seen  that  just  about  half  the  receipts  were,  under  the 
most  faTOurable  circumstances,  diverted  to  the  discharge 
of  the  liabilities,  which  had  been  piled  up  during  the 
preceding  fifleen  years. 

The  burden  was  enormous,  but,  heavy  as  it  was,  it 
had  only  been  rendered  bearable  at  all  by  heavy  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  bondholders.  The  four  per  cent- 
interest  on  tiie  Unified  Debt  was  vastly  lower  than  any 
of  the  various  rates  at  which  the  loans  amalgamated 
into  that  debt  had  originally  been  borrowed,  and  was 
only  two-thirds  of  the  rate  assigned  to  it  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Oosehen  and  M.  Joubert.  In  many  quarters 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian  Bond- 
holders as  if  it  was  they  who  were  the  blood-suckers 
that  ruined  the  country.  But  it  is  high  time  to  abandon 
such  pernicious  nonsense.  The  ultioiate  holders  of  the 
bonds  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  who  can  be  held 

Egjptiui,  vhioh  latter  li,n)iigbl;tp««kmg,eqintl  h)£l  OiiGd.  TLe  Egyp- 
tian ponndii  divided  into  100  pisatrea,  97}  of  which  are  the  exMt  equivalent 
of  the  English  ponnd.  IshBllaliraftdeBigTiBteGgjpUBiipoiuidabjtbeHn) 
<'£E^"lMiTiDg  to'*£"  it*  ninalBigai&oanceaa  Indicating  the  poQoditafliDg, 
The  unount  of  the  capital  of  tlie  Debtii  aluayiatated  in  poonda  ilerliDg. 
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responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  Egypt,  while  tiie  real 
criminals  are  well  out  of  reach  of  all  the  misdirected 
abuse,  which  is  constantly  poured  forth  upon  this  subject. 
The  arrangement  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion, the  work  of  able  and  conacientioua  men  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  was  based  on 
just  and  reasonable  ideas,  but  it  left  no  margin  for  con- 
tii^ncies.  We  can  see  now,  looking  back  upon  it,  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  make  at  that  time  any  immediate 
provision  for  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  intention  was 
excellent,  but  Egypt  was  not  yet  in  a  position,  in  which 
she  could  afford  to  begin  reducing  her  liabilities.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  rest  content,  for  the  moment, 
with  putting  a  stop  to  the  continual  increase  of  them, 
and  to  devote  all  the  revenue  that  remained,  after  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  to  the  administrative  needs  of 
the  country,  whic^  had  been  shockingly  neglected  during 
the  preceding  years  of  desperate  embamiBSment.  It  was 
good,  indeed*  it  was  essential,  to  check  administrative 
waste ;  but  the  Law  of  Liquidation  went  further.  It 
not  only  suppressed  the  extravagances,  but  it  trenched 
upon  the  necessaries  of  government.  By  reducing  too 
rapidly  the  expenditure  on  the  public  services,  and 
especially  on  the  army,  it  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
that  revolutionary  movement,  which  was  destined  to 
upset  the  financial  equilibrium  of  Egypt  almost  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  re-established. 

Duriug  the  brief  period  of  tranquillity  and  better 
government,  which  intervened  between  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  and  the  rise  of  Arabi,  the  Debt  was  reduced 
by  something  like  a  million.  •<  But  the  revolution  and  its 
consequences,  more  especially  the  great  fire  of  Alexandria 
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and  the  disastroua  events  in  the  Sudan,  added  to  tlie 
burdens  of  the  country  an  amount  nearly  ten  timeB  as 
great  as  that  by  which  they  had  been  diminiahed  daring 
this  brief  but  delusive  period  of  revival.  As  soon  aa 
order  had  been  restored,  the  Finance  Ministry,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  subsequently 
of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  made  heroic  efforts  to  grapple  with 
an  impossible  situation.  The  most  rigid  economy  was 
enforced  from  end  to  end  of  the  administration,  and  great 
ingenuity  was  displayed  in  developing  all  possible  sources 
of  revenue  by  every  means  compatible  with  honesty  and 
sound  economic  principle. 

In  this  painM  struggle  the  successive  Financial 
Advisers  derived  invaluable  assistance  from  Blum  Pasha, 
at  that  time  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Finance.  Blum 
Pasha,  who  is  of  Jewish  extraction  and  Austrian  nation- 
ality, left  Dgypt  in  1890  to  fill  an  important  place  in  tiie 
financial  world  of  Vienna ;  but  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  presence  at  the  Finance  Ministry  in  Cairo,  and 
especially  during  the  period  of  great  perplexity  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  revolution,  he  rendered  memorable 
services  to  the  countty.  His  industry,  patience,  and  tact, 
coupled  with  a  natural  resourcefulness  in  mattere  of 
Snance,  which  had  been  developed  by  hia  training  and 
experience  as  a  banker,  were  qualities  admirably  suited 
to  the  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages, 
which  Egypt  has  in  recent  times  derived  from  the  direc- 
tion of  her  policy  by  a  civilized  power,  that  the  country 
has  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  make  full  use  of  men 
of  this  character.  The  Qovemment  of  Ismail  was  not 
wfmting  in  European  experts,  whether  in  finance  or  in 
other  branches  of  administration,  at  the  very  time  when 
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it  came  so  hopelessly  to  grief.  But  its  wisest  and  most 
capable  employ^  were  without  influenca  Their  counsels 
were  disregarded  and  their  capacity  rendered  useless.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  well-qualified  Europeans  in  the 
Egyptian  serrioe  in  order  to  keep  things  straight.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  power  behind  them 
to  give  effectiveness  to  their  advice. 

But,  despite  all  the  skill  devoted  bo  finance  during 
the  troublous  years  1883  and  1884,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  to  everybody,  that  no  amount  of  good  manage- 
ment could  pull  Egypt  through  without  some  &esh 
external  assistance.  A  new  loan  had  become  inevitable, 
if  the  question  of  the  Alexandria  Indemnities  was  to  be 
settled,  or  the  debts  due  to  the  rebellion  and  to  the  war 
in  the  Sudan  cleared  off.  Without  such  a  loan  the 
Treasury  would  soon  be  absolutely  empty,  and  the  means 
of  paying  for  the  everyday  work  of  government  wonid 
not  be  forthcomiog.  And  if  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
a  new  loan,  it  was  no  less  necessary  to  readjust  the 
existing  distribution  of  the  revenue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  bondholders.  Daring  the  year  1883,  the 
revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt  produced  so  large  a  surplus 
that,  alter  full  payment  of  the  interest,  it  was  found 
possible  to  redeem  £800,000  of  the  capital.  But  in  the 
very  same  year  the  revenues  assigned  to  administration 
fell  short  of  the  expenditure  by  more  than  £E1,600,000. 
It  was  clearly  ruinous  to  pay  off  a  funded  debt,  bearing 
only  four  or  five  per  cent,  interest,  if  while  so  doing  the 
Qovemment  was  obliged  to  borrow  on  short  loans  at 
mach  higher  rates.  In  addition  to  the  new  loan,  there- 
fore, the  circamstances  imperatively  demanded  some 
change  in  the  Law  of  Li(^uidation. 
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To  be  able  to  modify  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  the 
Egyptiaa  GoTemment  required  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Powers.  To  raise  a  new  loon,  it  required  the  consent, 
not  only  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  of  Turkey.  It  was  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  all  these 
parties  that  the  London  Conference  met  in  the  summer 
of  1884<.  The  discussions  of  that  body  resulted  in  nothing; 
but  the  minute  examination  of  the  resources  of  Egypt, 
which  was  made  by  the  financial  delef^ates  attached  to 
the  Conference,  was  not  wasted  labour.  There  was  an 
English  proposal  for  the  re-establishment  of  finanoal 
equilibrium,  based  on  a  report  of  great  ability  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Sir  Reginald  Welby,  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson,  and  Sir  Jamea  CarmichaeL  There  was  a  French 
counter-proposal,  not  less  able,  though  animated  by  a  less 
liberal  spirit,  the  author  of  which  was  M,  do  Bligniferea. 
These  proposals,  together  with  those  made  by  Lord 
Northbrook  after  his  short  visit  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  served  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations, 
which  took  place  between  the  Powers  in  the  winter  of 
18S4-S5,  and  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
London  Convention  in  March,  1886. 

That  Convention  is  the  organic  law  of  Egyptian 
Finance  to  the  present  day.  The  system  established  by 
it,  though  not  without  faults,  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  and  for  the  first  time 
rendered  the  financial  salvaticm  of  the  country  possible. 
Indeed,  the  wonder  is,  how,  in  view  of  the  indifference 
of  most  of  the  Powers  to  the  welfare  of  Egypt,  and  the 
bitter  annoyance  of  France  at  our  presence  in  that 
country,  the  English  Government  ever  succeeded  in  in- 
dudng  all  the  parties  concerned  to  agree  to  so  reasonable 
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ftn  arrangement.  It  would  probably  never  have  done 
so,  bad  it  not  been  for  tlie  interest  felt  by  the  Powers, 
and  especially  by  France,  in  tbe  payment  of  the 
Alexandria  Indemnities.  Great  Britain  was  in  a  perfectly 
inexpugnable  position  in  refusing  to  settle  those  claims 
unless  all  other  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  Egyptian 
Qoverument  were  provided  for  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
to  the  lever  given  to  the  British  Government  by  the 
question  of  the  Indemnities,  and  to  the  concession  made 
to  Germany  and  Russia  in  allowing  each  of  them  to 
appoint  a  Commissioner  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  (which 
henceforth  consisted  of  six  instead  of  four  members), 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  owes  the  London  Con- 
vention. 

There  are  two  great  points  to  be  noticed  about  that 
important  agreement*  In  the  first  place,  it  empowered 
"Egypt  to  raise  nine  millions  sterling  by  means  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  all  the  Powers,  and  to  make  the  annuity 
of  £315,000,  set  aside  for  the  service  of  this  loan,  a  first 
charge  upon  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt.  With  the 
security  afforded  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  the 
new  money  was  obtained  on  excellent  terms.  The  nominal 
amount  borrowed  in  order  to  obtain  £9,000,000  of  ready 
money  was  only  £9,424,000,  and  as  the  interest  did  not 
exceed  three  per  cent,  the  annuity  of  £315,000  not  only 
sufficed  to  cover  that  interest,  but  left  a  substantial  sum 
over  for  the  reduction  of  the  capital. 

To  obtain  nine  millions  in  cash  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  £315,000,  was  something  quite  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  Egyptian  Finance.  No  fairy  godmother  ever 
produced  a  richer  or  more  unexpected  gift.  The  sum  in 
*  8w  note  to  page  68. 
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question  not  only  paid  the  Alexandria  Indenmitiea,  and 
wiped  out  the  deficits  of  the  years  1882-IS89,  but  pro- 
vided a  round  million  for  new  works  of  irrigation. 

The  history  of  that  million  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  chapters  even  in  the  romantic  history  of 
Egyptian  Finance.  The  old  saw  recommends  "  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  you."  The  million  in  question  was,  to 
all  appearances,  a  remedy  quite  as  illogical  That  a 
country,  which  had  been  ruined  by  excessive  expenditure 
and  reckless  borrowing,  should  borrow  once  more  in  the 
very  moment  of  insolvency,  and  should  do  bo,  not  merely 
to  clear  off  existing  liabilities,  but  actually  to  plunge 
into  fresh  expenditure,  seemed  contrary  to  every  maxim 
of  financial  prudence.  There  were  not  wanting  critics 
of  the  highest  repute,  who  were  vehemently  hostile  to 
the  proposed  new  outlay.  And  in  principle  they  were 
entirely  right  Not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  would 
such  a  policy  have  been  justifiable.  But  Egypt,  the 
land  of  exceptions,  supplied  just  that  hundredth  case. 
It  was  life  and  death  to  her  to  put  the  great  central 
works,  upon  which  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta  depended, 
into  proper  working  order.  To  do  so  required  a  capital 
expenditure  which  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Public  Works  Ministry.  This  extra  million 
juat  proved  the  necessary  capital  It  saved  the  irri- 
gation system,  and  with  it  the  finances  of  Egypt.  It 
has  brought  in  cent,  per  cent.  Of  all  the  extraordinary 
contrasts  of  which  the  history,  and  especially  the  finan- 
cial history,  of  Egypt  is  so  full,  there  is  none  more 
striking  tiian  that  of  the  countless  millions  borrowed 
by  Ismail  and  thie  Bingle  million  for  irrigation ;  the 
former  raised  with  ease  in  the  heyday  of  fortune,  the 
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latter  only  obtained  after  a  hard  struggle  when  Egypt's 
power  of  borrowing  seemed  almost  eztinct ;  the  former 
squandered  with  [so  little  benefit  to  the  country,  the 
latter  of  such  incalculable  valae  in  the  re-establishment 
of  her  prosperity. 

Less  easy  to  explain  than  the  Guaranteed  Loan, 
but  not  less  necessary  to  understand,  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  grasp  the  problem  of  Egyptian  finance  in  its 
present  form,  is  the  new  principle  which  the  London 
Convention  introduced  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues 
of  Egypt  between  the  Caisse  and  the  Qovemment, — or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  between  the  serriee  of  the  Debt 
and  the  expenses  of  administration.  I  do  not  now  refer 
to  the  provisional  relief  aSbrded  by  allowing  Egypt  to 
make  a  small  deduction  from  the  interest  on  her  Debt 
during  the  years  1886  and  1886.*  That  arrangement 
was  a  compromise  between  the  views  of  England,  who 
was  &Tourable  to  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  interest, 
and  those  of  France  who,  fiuthful  to  her  traditional  policy 
of  championing  the  bondholders,  was  opposed  to  any  re- 
duction whatever.  But  the  Convention  contained  another 
readjustment  between  the  creditors  and  the  Qovemment, 
which  was  of  far  greater  and  of  permanent  effect. 

It  was  the  fault  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation  that  it 
made  an  ogre  of  the  Funded  Debt.  In  their  natural  but 
exaggerated  desire  to  reduce  the  enormous  liabilities  of 
the  country,  the  framers  of  that  law  had  left  an  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  The  Convention  of  X4ondon  remedied  this  mistake 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  It  did  not  take  away  any  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  Debt, 
*  See  page  134. 
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BO  that  the  secnrity  of  the  bondholders  was  in  no  way 
diminished.  But  recognizing  that  the  revenaea,  whidi 
had  been  reserved  to  pay  the  expenses  of  administration, 
were  insufficient,  it  provided  that,  within  clearly  defined 
limits,  the  Qovemment  should  have  a  claim  upon  the 
funds  received  by  the  Caisse,  as  soon  as  the  interest  on 
the  Debt  had  been  satisfied.  A  certain  scale  of  adminis- 
trative expenditure  was  "authorized,"  and  the  Caisse, 
after  paying  the  coupon,  was  to  make  good  to  the 
Government  any  deficiency  on  this  "  authorized  "  espen- 
diture.  Moreover,  if  after  making  good  that  deficiency, 
the  Caisse  should  still  have  a  surplus,  this  surplus  was 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Caisse  and  the 
Government:  one  half  going  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  and  the  other  half  to  any  object  which  the  Govern' 
ment  might  choose. 

This  sounds,  and  is,  very  complicated.  But  it  con 
be  explained  by  a  concrete  iUustration.  To  simplify 
matters,  I  will  not  cite  the  Budget  of  any  particular 
year,  but  will  draw  up,  in  round  figures,  an  ima^nary 
Budget,  fairly  representative  of  the  actual  situation  in 
an  aver^^  year,  or  rather  in  what  was  an  average  year 
before  the  recent  great  development  of  Egyptian  pros- 
perity. The  total  revenues  of  Egypt  are,  let  us  suppose, 
£E!),600,000,  of  which  £E4,000,000  go  to  the  Caisse, 
and  £E5,6O0,OO0  to  the  Qovemment  But,  whereas  the 
Caisse,  with  receipts  amounting  to  £E4,000,000,  requires 
only  £E3,600,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Debt,  the 
Government,  with  receipts  of  £E5,6O0,000,  is,  let  us  say, 
obliged  to  spend,  for  purposes  of  administration  (including 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  to  Turkey  and  of  the  interest 
on  the  Suez  Canal    shares)  £E5,850,000.     The  total 
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expenses  of  tiie  connfciy  are  tbne  £E9,350,000,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £E160,000.  But  the  QoTermneat  is  in  a 
deficit  of  £E350,000,  while  the  Caisse  is  £E600,000  to 
the  good. 

How  does  the  London  Convention  provide  for  this 
deficit  of  the  Government?  That  all  depends  upon  the 
question,  to  what  extent  the  £E5,850,0OO,  which  the 
Qovemment  has  actually  spent,  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  "authorized"  expenditure.  The  Convention  of 
London  accorded  to  the  Qovemment  a  fixed  annual  sum 
of  £E5,237,000,jrftwone  or  twovariahle  sums,  depending 
upon  the  financial  results  of  each  particular  year;  and 
subsequent  ^reements  between  the  Powers  have  further 
augmented  the  "authorized"  figui'e  by  allowing  certain 
novel  items  to  be  added  to  it  In  1891,  for  instance, 
the  total  "authorized"  expenditure  amounted  to  no  less 
than  £E6,071,000.  Now,  up  to  the  limit  of  this  "  autho- 
rized" expenditure,  the  Qovemment  is  entitled  to  draw 
upon  the  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Caisse 
after  payment  of  the  interest.  But  whatever  is  beyond 
that  limit,  it  must  defray,  if  it  can,  out  of  its  half-share 
of  any  surplus,  which  &e  Caisse  may  still  have  after 
making  good  the  deficit  on  the  "  authorized  "  expenditure. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  our  imaginaiy  case. 
The  actual  expenditure  of  the  Government,  in  that  case, 
has  exceeded  the  receipts  by  £E36O,O00,  but  we  will 
suppose  that  the  "authorized"  expenditure  has  exceeded 
them  by  no  more  than  £E300,000.  It  is  only  ££300,000, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  can  demand  from  the 
Caisse.  When  Uiis  sum  has  been  transferred,  the 
Government  is  still  ££60,000  to  the  bad,  and  the  Caisse 
has  still  £E200,000  in  hand 
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Now  comes  the  last  stage  in  these  complicated 
proceedings.  The  £E200,000  still  remaimng  to  the 
Caisse  have  to  be  equally  divided  between  it  and  the 
Government.  With  the  £EIOO,000,  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  ohtains  by  that  diviBion,  it  clears  off  the  difference 
of  £E50,000  still  existing  between  its  means  and  its 
outgoings,  while  the  remaining  £E50,000  are  its  own  to 
do  what  it  likes  with.  The  £E100,000  retwned  by  the 
Caisse  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt 

This  is  a  typical  Egyptian  Budget  for  any  year 
since  1885.  In  my  imaginary  Illustration,  the  Qovem- 
ment  is  able,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  cover  all  its 
expenditure.  But  it  ia  easily  conceivable,  though  the 
case  hfks  never  arisen  since  the  Convention  of  London, 
that  the  Budget  of  the  State,  aa  a  whole,  should  show 
a  surplus,  and  the  Government,  nevertheless,  come  out 
with  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  To  illustrate  this 
pOBsihility,  it  is  only  neceaaary  to  suppose  that  in  the 
above  calculation,  everything  else  remaining  unchanged, 
no  more  than  £E5,600,000  of  the  £E5,850,000  spent 
by  the  Government  should  fall  within  the  category  of 
"authorized"  expenditure.  In  that  case,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  draw  upon  the  Caisse  for  more  than 
£E100,000.  After  this  operation  it  would  find  itself 
in  a  deficit  of  £E250,000,  while  the  Caisse  surplus  would 
be  £E400,000.  That  aurplua  would,  it  ia  true,  have  to 
be  divided  -equally  between  the  Coisae  and  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  £E200,000,  which  the  latter  would  derive 
from  such  a  diviaion,  would  still  leave  it — at  the  end  of 
the  account — £EBO,000  abort,  while  the  Caisse  would  be 
left  with  £E200,000  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt 
Thus  it  is  even  now  possible,  though  for  less  likely  than 
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under  the  unmodified  Law  of  Liquidation,  that  the 
Egyptian  GoTemment  should  be  in  a  deficit  while  the 
country  really  had  a  surplus. 

Aa  I  have  said,  the  case  just  supposed  haa  not  arisen 
since  1S85 ;  nor  would  the  consequences  nowadays,  if 
it  did  once  in  a  way  arise,  be  very  serious.  For  by  this 
time  the  Government  has,  out  of  the  ultiuLate  surpluses 
of  preceding  years,  accumulated  a  sufficient  Reserve 
Fund  of  ite  own — as  distinguished  from  the  Reserve 
Fund  of  the  Caisse,  which  I  shall  explain  presently — to 
meet  any  such  occasional  deficit.  It  is  therefore,  under 
normal  conditions,  in  no  kind  of  danger.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  exposed  to  one  constant  and  grave  in- 
convenience. There  is  an  unavoidable  and,  I  may  add, 
a  wholesome  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
to  exceed  its  "  authorized "  expenditure.  What  was 
"authorized"  in  1885  was  the  absolute  minimum  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  State.  That 
minimtun  has  been  augmented  on  several  occasions  by 
the  consent  of  the  Powers,  bat  it  has  not  been  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  growing  needs  of  a  progressive 
Qovemment.  Now  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  so  greatly  on  the  increase,  its  rulers  are  naturally 
and  rightly  desirous  to  spend  more  money  on  many 
objects  of  public  utility,  which  were  necessarily  starved 
in  the  moment  of  extreme  embarrassment  when  the 
"  authorized  "  expenditure  was  fixed.  In  the  figure  of 
£Efi,237,0O0  originally  "authoriiEed,"  only  ^££70,000  was 
allowed  for  Education,  while  the  actual  expenditure  on 
Education  last  year  was  £E91,000,  and  was  still  not 
enough.  The  sum  allowed  for  Justice  was  £E324,000, 
while  the  actual  cost  of  Justice  last  year  was  £E364,000. 
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This  again  is  an  item  which  ought  to  be  etiU  further 
increased,  if  many  useful  reforms  are  to  have  a  fair 
chance.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  I 
have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the  general  tendency.  In 
the  year  1891,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  QoTemment 
exceeded  the  "  authorized "  figure  by  not  less  than 
£E141,000 ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  ttus  excess  should 
he  atill  greater  in  the  future,  if  the  administration  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
growingneedsand  the  increased  resources  of  the  countiy. 
But  for  every  pound,  by  which  the  Government 
exceeds  the  "authorized"  expenditure,  it  has  to  raise 
two  pounds  in  taxation.  Let  this  fact  be  well  grasped, 
for  it  is  a  central  principle  of  Egyptian  Finance.  The 
reason  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  any  reader  who  has 
followed  closely  the  preceding  explanations ;  but  as  the 
point  is  both  difficult  and  important,  I  will  state  that 
reason  once  more.  It  consists  in  the  fact,  that — with 
the  existing  distrihution  of  the  resources  of  the  State — 
the  only  fund,  out  of  which  the  Oovemment  can  defray 
any  "  unauthorized "  exp^iditure,  is  its  half-share  in 
the  ultimate  surplus  of  the  Caisse — I  mean  that  surplus 
which  the  Caisse  still  possesses  after  paying  the  interest 
on  the  Debt,  and  making  good  to  the  Oovemment  the 
difference  between  its  receipts  and  its  "authorized" 
expenditure.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  every 
extra  £E100  required  for  administrative  needs,  the 
country  must  pay  £E200  in  taxation — the  other  £100 
going  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  Unless  the  system 
is  changed,  this  necessity  will,  in  the  course  of  years, 
become  a  very  burdensome  business,  and  a  serious 
check  to  the  development  of  national  prosperity. 
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I  have  said  enough — perhaps  the  reader  will  think 
I  have  aaoA  too  much — abont  this  ingeniotiB  financial 
puzzla  If  his  patience  haa  not  been  equal  to  grappling 
with  it,  he  may  console  himself  by  tiie  reflection  diat  he 
is  no  worse  off,  in  this  respect,  than  the  vast  majority 
of  Egyptian  officials.  I  do  not  believe  that,  outside 
the  Finance  Ministry,  there  are  ten  men  in  Cairo  who 
understand  the  financial  system  of  the  country.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  assertion  by  the  sort  of  discussion 
which  I  have  myself  heard  at  least  a  dozen  times.  An 
enthusiastic  administrator  belonging  to  some  other  office 
— Public  Works,  let  us  suppose,  or  Education,  or  Justice, 
or  the  Sanitary  Service — comes  to  the  Finance  Ministry, 
and  makes  out  an  eloquent  case  for  an  extra  credit  of, 
say,  £5000  for  a  new  object  of  unquestiouable  public 
utility.  His  financial  colleague,  to  whom  the  request  is 
addressed,  cnta  a  wry  face. 

"What,"  says  the  applicant,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  what  I  propose  is  not  worth  £5000,  especially  in 
these  days,  when  things  are  looking  brighter,  and  we 
are  no  longer  so  desperately  hard  up  for  money  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  it  may  be  worth  £5000,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  worth  £10,000." 

"  But  I  do  not  ask  for  £10,000.    I  only  want  £6000." 

"  I  know  yon  only  want  £S000 ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  it  will  cost  the  country  £10,000." 

And  then  the  financial  man  plunges  for  the  hundredtli 
time  into  s  desperate  efiort  to  explain  to  his  friend  the 
effects  of  the  London  Convention :  how  the  expenditure 
of  the  Government  already  exceeds  the  "  authorized " 
limit,  how  unanthorized  expenditure  can  only  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  Qovemment's  half-share  of  the  ultimate 
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aurplua  of  the  Caisse,  and  how,  therefore,  every  fresh 
pound  devoted  to  admrnistration  involves  two  pounds  to 
bo  taken  from  the  taxpayer.  Bat  it  is  all  no  use.  The 
applicant  goes  away  in  disgust,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  whole  thing  is  an  abominable  Juggle,  invented 
by  a  parsimonious  Treasury,  which  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  reforming  administrators.  Yet 
all  the  time  it  is  no  juggle,  but  a  simple  statement  of 
hard  facts,  which  no  one,  perhaps,  regrets  more  than 
the  financial  authorities  themselves. 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  way  in  which 
the  Qovemment  can  increase  its  expenditure  without 
raising  double  the  amount  it  actually  requires.  That 
way  is  to  induce  the  Qrest  Powers  to  add  the  new 
outlay  to  the  sum  already  "authorized."  But  Egypt 
has  had  bitter  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
(he  consent  of  the  Powers  to  any  financial  change.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  negotiations  whi(^  may 
last  six  months,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  six  years, 
except  for  an  object  of  really  vital  importcmce.  There 
have,  however,  been  some  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Powers  appear  desirable,  and 
the  first  and  greatest  of  these  was  tiie  abolition  of  the 
Corvee.  If  I  enter  at  some  length  into  that  story,  it  is 
with  a  twofold  object.  For  the  abolition  of  the  Corvee 
is  at  once  the  largest  of  recent  reforms,  and  that  which 
illustrates  most  clearly  the  international  difficulties  by 
which  all  refonn  is  beset. 

The  estimates,  on  which  the  Convention  of  London 
was  baaed,  allowed  a  sum  of  £E450,000  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Land  Tax.  In  other  words,  it  was  calculated 
that,  with  the  relief  afforded  to  it  l^  the  terms  of  the 
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Conveation,  the  Egyptian  QoTemment  would  be  able  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  even  if  It  collected  £E450,000  less 
than  the  £E5,118,000,  which  was  the  full  legal  amount 
of  the  tax.  But  the  whole  of  this  £E4.50,0OO  was  not 
available  for  direct  reductions.  Experience  showed  that 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  Land  Tax  fell  short  of  the 
sum  assessed  by  an  average  of  at  least  £E200,000  a 
year.  There  thus  only  remained  £E250,000  with  which 
to  diminish  the  assessment. 

How  was  this  sura  to  he  applied  "i  An  all-round 
reduction  of  five  per  cent,  would,  in  view  of  the  great 
inequality  of  the  burden  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
be  neither  just  nor  politic.  It  would  afford  inadequate 
relief  to  the  most  heavily  burdened  cultivators,  while  it 
would  be  a  needless  gratuity  to  those  whose  taxation 
was  already  moderate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  tax  in  certain  districts  only,  great 
difficulties  would  present  themselves  in  the  choice  of 
such  districts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  would  he 
filled  with  jealousy  and  discontent.  Under  Utese  circum- 
stances it  occurred  to  the  authorities — and  it  was  a 
brilliant  idea— tiiat  instead  of  using  the  £E250,(K>0  for 
a  haphazard  reduction  of  the  tax  taken  in  money,  it 
would  be  better  to  devote  that  sum  to  redudng  the  much 
more  oppressive  and  wasteful  tax  exacted  in  labour, 
which  fell  with  tolerably  equal  weight  upon  all  parta  of 
Egypt. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  work  of  clearing  the  canals 
of  silt,  which  was  annually  performed  by  t^e  forced 
labour  of  the  peasantry,  could  be  done  by  contract  for 
about  £E400,000  a  year.  But  the  loss  which  the  people 
suffered  in  being  dragged  away  from  their  homes,  often 
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at  the  very  Beason  when  their  presence  was  most  neces- 
sary in  their  own  fields,  would,  ii.  calculated  in  tenns  of 
money,  amount  to  more  Uian  twice  that  sum,  I  am 
speaking  now,  be  it  observed,  of  the  cost  of  the  Corv^, 
even  after  the  system  had  been  cleared  of  abuses.  What 
damage  that  system  infiicted  on  the  country  in  the  old 
days  of  despotism,  when  unlimited  numbers  of  the 
fellahin  might  be  draped  away  from  their  viUages  at 
any  moment  for  any  purpose — public  or  private,  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate — upon  which  the  Khedive  chose  to 
employ  them,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  guess. 

These  abuses  were  Bummanly  stopped  with  the  British 
Occupation.  But  even  under  the  reformed  system,  by 
which  forced  labour  was  limited  to  necessary  works  of 
public  usefulness — such  as  the  clearing  of  the  canals — 
the  burden  of  the  Corvde  was  a  grievous  one.  It  im- 
posed upon  the  people  sacrifices  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  money  which  it  saved  to  the  State.  It  was,  in  fiict, 
taxation  of  the  worst  and  most  wasteful  kind,  only 
justified  by  the  want  of  money  which  made  the  employ- 
ment of  paid  labour  impossible.  The  proposal,  there- 
fore, to  devote  f  E250,000  a  year  to  reducing,  by  more 
than  one  half,  the  forced  labour  of  the  peasantry  all 
over  Egypt,  instead  of  devoting  that  sum  to  on  incon- 
siderable reduction  of  their  burdens  in  the  shape  of  Land 
Tax,  was  as  sound  economically  as  it  was  eminently 
humane  and  popular. 

But  the  manner  of  settling  accounts  between  the 
Coisse  and  the  Oovemment,  as  fixed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Londcm,  placed  a  tremendous  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  an  application  of  the  money.  To  reduce 
taxation  by  £E250,000  was  not  a  veiy  serious  matter 
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for  the  QoTemmeDt  For,  masmuch  aa  it  had  the  right 
to  call  upon  the  Caisse  to  make  good  the  difference 
between  its  receipts  and  its  "authorized"  expenditure, 
a  redaction  of  £E260,000  in  these  receipts  simply 
involved  an  increase  of  that  amoant  in  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Caisse  to  the  expenses  of  the  Administra- 
tion. No  doubt  there  would  be  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  ultimate  surplus  of  the  Caisse,  and  the  Qovern- 
ment,  which  had  a  half-share  in  that  snrplas,  would  be 
the  poorer  by  one  moiety  of  the  decrease,  or  £E125,000. 
But  such  a  sacrifice  was  possible.  What  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  GoTemment.  in  tiie  then  state  of  its  finances, 
was  to  take  upon  itself  an  "  unauthorized  "  expenditure 
of  £E260,000.  For  this  course,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
have  coat  the  country  ££1500,000,  and  that  was  more 
than  it  could  afford,  even  for  the  best  of  objects. 

There  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  go  to  the 
Powera  and  ask  them  to  add  the  £E250,000  in  question 
to  the  "  authorized  "  expenditure.  The  case  was  clear. 
The  benefit  of  the  proposed  measure  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Egyptian  people  was  indubitable.  Nevertheless, 
it  took  three  mortal  yeeirs  to  get  France  to  give  anything 
more  than  a  provisional  sanction  to  the  arrangement. 
French  diplomacy  was  not  above  keeping  Egypt  in  sns- 
pense  about  this  vital  matter,  in  order  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  her  Qovemment  for  the  concession  of  some 
rather  shabby  demands  about  tiie  pay  and  position  of 
certain  Frendi  officials. 

This  £E260,000  a  year  enabled  the  Public  Works 
Ministry  to  reduce  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  the 
nnmber  of  men  called  out  for  the  clearance  of  the  canals. 
The    boon    thus    bestowed    upon   the   peasantry  was 
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enormous.  Indeed,  bo  great  was  its  popularity,  so 
apparent,  from  tiie  outset,  was  its  excellent  economic 
effect,  that  no  sooner  bad  the  Corvee  been  abolished  in 
part,  tiian  everybody  began  to  demand  that  it  should  be 
abolished  altogether.  Nubar  Faaha  had  initiated  the 
good  work.  His  successor,  Biaz,  was  burning  with 
honourable  emulation  to  complete  it.  To  do  so  he 
required  another  £E150,000  a  year.  Biaz,  however,  did 
not  shrink  &om  the  bold  proposal  to  put  a  special  tax 
upon  all  the  land  of  Egypt  in  order  to  raise  that  sum. 
The  idea  was  as  coura^ous  as  it  was  equitabla  For  the 
new  tax,  being  raised  at  an  equal  rate  per  acre,  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  large  landholders,  while  the  burden  of 
the  Corv^  had,  with  great  injustice,  fallen  almost  entirely 
on  the  poor.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  general  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corv^  that  the 
National  Assembly,  whose  assent  was  necessary  to  the 
imposition  of  the  new  tax,  although  composed  almost 
entirely  of  landlords,  passed  the  measure  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice.     This  was  in  December,  1889. 

The  new  tax,  however,  was  never  levied.  The 
finances  had,  by  this  time,  made  such  a  wonderful 
recovery,  and  Egyptian  Stock  stood  so  high,  that  in  tiie 
summer  of  1890  it  was  found  possible  ,to  convert  the 
Privileged  Debt,  and  to  reduce  the  interest  from  five  to 
3i  per  cent,  with  only  a  very  slight  increase  of  capital. 
It  is  true  that  the  nominal  amount  of  this  debt  rose 
from  ^£22,296,000  to  £29,400,000.  But  then  the  latter 
figure  included  a  small  loan  of  £2,330,000  raised  in  1888 
to  relieve  the  Treasury  of  certain  heavy  annual  payments 
to  the  Khedivial  femily,  and  now  merged  in  the  Privi- 
leged Debt.    It  included  aisp  a  fresh  sum  of  £E1,300,000, 
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the  greater  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  irrigation 
works,  not  less  profitable  in  their  consequences  than 
those  executed  hj  the  miUion  taken  out  of  the  Quaran- 
teed  Loan.  The  net  result  of  these  changes,  together 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Daira  Loan — which  was 
efiected  at  the  same  time,  and  which  took  the  form, 
not  of  a  reduction  of  intereBt,  but  of  a  reduction 
of  the  capital  by  fifteen  per  cent. — was  to  relieve  the 
Egyptian  Badget  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £E314,000  a 
year. 

Here,  then,  was  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corv^,  without  the  collection  of  the  new  tax, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  handsome  balance  which  would  still 
remain  over  for  other  useful  expenditure.  But  it  is  one 
thing  for  Egypt  to  have  money — qnite  a  different  thing 
for  her  to  be  allowed  to  use  it.  The  question,  how  the 
saving  effected  by  the  Conversion  of  the  Debt  was  to  be 
applied,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  IVench  tactics,  in  a 
still  more  oppressive  and  indefensible  form.  The  Con- 
version itself,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  change  in  the  Iaw 
of  Liquidation,  had  only  been  rendered  possible  by  tiie 
consent  of  the  Great  Powers.  In  the  fii'st  instance, 
France  had  refoaed  her  consent,  unless  Great  Britain 
would  name  a  day  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  When 
that  position  became  untenable,  she  had  indeed  con- 
sented, but "  with  proviso  and  exception."  The  condition 
she  made,  or  rather  the  principal  condition — for  there 
were  several  others  equally  vexatious,  though  less  impor- 
tant— was,  that  the  money  annnaUy  saved  by  the  Con- 
version should  be  retained  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Caiase,  and  should  only  be  spent  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Powers  might  subsequently  approve.    At  the  Ume 
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when  these  terms  were  accepted  the  Egyptian  QoTeni' 
ment  waa  looking  anxiously  to  this  money  as  the  means 
of  paying  tlie  £E150,000  still  required  to  complete  the 
abolition  of  the  Corv^  It  never  occurred  to  any  one 
that  France  would  refuse  to  agree  to  its  application  for 
so  beneficent  a  purpose.  But  that  ia  just  what  Franco 
did.  Under  great  pressure  she  allowed  the  sum  saved 
during  1890,  which  was  about  £E110,000,  to  go  towards 
the  much'desired  object,  and  the  Egyptian  Qovermnent 
was  thus  enabled,  by  putting  its  hand  into  its  pocket  for 
the  extra  £E40,000,  to  dispense  with  the  special  tax. 
But  when,  in  the  following  year,  Egypt  appealed  to  the 
Great  Powers  to  permit  her  to  make  the  necesaary 
££150,000  a  ye&r  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  savings 
effected  by  the  Conversion,  France  flatly  refused,  and 
she  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  that  refusal.  It  was  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  afler  fresh  concessions  had 
been  extorted  from  the  Egyptian  Qovemment,  that 
France  could  be  induced  to  allow  the  £EI50,000  in 
question  to  be  added,  like  the  previous  £E260,O00, 
to  the  "  authorized "  expenditure.  No  thanks  are 
due  to  her  if,  owing  to  the  progresaive  improvement 
of  the  country,  even  this  niggardly  concession  has 
sufficed  to  enable  the  Government  to  get  rid  of  the 
Corvee,  while  abolishing  the  fresh  tax  created  for  that 
purpose. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  typical  story,  Egypt  ia  the 
classic  land  of  baksheesh.  But  there  ia  no  form  of 
baksheesh  more  extraordinary — perhaps  I  might  say 
more  repulsive — than  the  blackmail  which  is  so  often 
levied  upon  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  by  Foreign  Powers, 
before  granting  their  consent  to  any  of  the  modifications, 
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which  a  cliange  of  circumstances  freqaently  renders 
necessary  in  the  financial  system  imposed  upon  Egypt 
by  Intemational  Agreements.  Every  single  Qreat  Power 
must  give  its  approval  before  that  system  can  be  modified 
in  any  particular.  Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that,  if 
one  of  these  Powers  wishes  to  get  something  out  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  it  should  be  tempted  to  use  the 
occasion  of  being  asked  for  such  approval,  in  order  to 
obtain  what  it  desires.  But  France  has  been  by  &r  the 
greatest  sinner  in  this  respect — for  France  always  has 
something  which  she  wishes  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  and 
she  has  never  shown  the  smallest  scruple  in  her  methods 
of  obtaining  it. 

It  is  true  that,  with  the  revival  of  her  finances,  Egypt 
is  now  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Powers  than  she  used 
to  be.  If  she  is  not  allowed  to  add  a  particular  outlay 
however  useful,  to  her  "authorized"  expenditure,  she 
can,  in  many  cases,  find  the  money  out  of  her  own 
resources  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  of 
such  vast  Importance  that  the  country  should,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  not  only  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
accumulate  a  reserve  which  might  give  it,  in  the  long 
run,  a  certain  latitude  in  matters  of  expenditure.  The 
Egyptian  Government  can  never  afford  to  be  without 
some  savings  of  its  own  to  &U  back  upon.  It  is  a 
question  not  merely  of  financial  stability  but  of  political 
independence. 

I  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  financial  revival  of 
E^ypt,  It  remains  to  consider  what  is  the  extent  and 
what  have  been  the  causes  of  that  revival  The  true 
point  of  departure  in  any  such  review  is  1886,  the  first 
year  in  which  Egypt  enjoyed  the  benefits  conferred  on 
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her  by  the  London  ConventioD.  That  Convention  gave 
Egypt  a  laat  chanca  But  it  was  a  difGcult  chance,  and 
few  of  the  best  judges  believed  at  the  time  that,  even 
with  the  concessions  then  made,  the  country  could  pull 
through  and  become  pennanently  solvent  Certainly  oo 
one  believed  that  in  less  than  ten  years  Egypt  would 
attain  such  a  degree  of  financial  prosperity  as  has 
actually  fallen  to  her  lot. 

I  will  only  give  one  proof,  but  it  is  a  very  striking 
one,  of  the  d^ree  in  which  the  financial  resuscitation 
of  the  country  has  exceeded  even  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  During  the  discussions  of  the  experts 
attached  to  the  London  Conference  in  1884,  one  of  those 
present  threw  out  the  idea  that  Egypt  might  be  allowed 
to  redeem  the  Unified  Debt  at  80.  None  of  the  delegates 
were  opposed  to  the  proposal  in  principle,  and  certainly 
the  holders  of  Unified,  which  then  stood  at  59,  would 
have  been  only  too  delighted  at  the  thought  of  ever 
being  paid  off  at  80.  Had  the  proposal  to  make  the 
Stock  redeemable  at  that  figure  been  adopted,  Egjrpt 
would  in  the  long  run  have  saved  £11,000,000.  But 
the  notion  that  Unified  could  by  any  possibility  reach 
such  a  price  appeared  so  fantastic  to  the  financial  experts 
that  the  proposal  was  simply  dropped,  not  from  any 
doubt  as  to  its  fairness,  hut  from  a  total  disbelief  in  its 
practicability.  Yet,  as  I  write.  Unified  Stock  stands  at 
98,  and  seems  likely  to  stay  there. 

Is  this  great  increase  of  credit  justified  by  the  facta 
of  the  situation  %  The  question  can  he  best  answered  by 
a  glance  at  a  few  figures.  The  total  Revenue,  taking 
the  receipts  of  the  Caisse  and  the  Qovemment  together, 
has  during  the  last  six  years,  been  as  follows : — 
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g,aie,ooo 

9,661,000 
8,718,000 
10,236,000 


The  mcrease  has  all  along  been  steady.  Latterly  it  has 
been  enormous.  From  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  and  a  half 
millions  in  six  years  is  not  had  progress.  But  what 
malces  that  progress  all  the  more  promising  is  the  fact, 
that  the  increase  in  the  Bevenue  of  the  State  has  been 
concurrent  with  a  decrease  in  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  decrease  of  burdens  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  Berenna 

It  ia  true  that  some  new  taxes  have  been  imposed 
since  1885.  The  duty  on  tobacco  has  been  raised  from  10 
to  14,  and  again  from  14  to  20  piastres  per  kilogramme, 
that  is  to  say,  to  about  one  shilling  and  tenpence  a 
pound,  or  rather  less  than  one-half  the  English  duty. 
The  House  Tax  has  be«i  extended  to  foreigners.  "We 
may  estimate  tiie  growth  of  receipts  consequent  upon 
these  new  charges  at  about  £E500,000  in  the  former, 
and  about  £E70,000  in  the  latter  case.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  reductions  of  taxation  ex< 
ceeding,  in  all,  £E600,000  a  year,  and  the  taxes  which 
have  been  abolished  or  diminished  were  taxes  of  the 
most  obnoxious  kind.  The  tax  on  sheep  and  goats,  which 
was  very  injurious  to  agriculture,  the  tax  on  all  trades 
and  crafts,  which  was  collected  in  innumerable  small 
sums  &om  the  poorest  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  nnmber 
of  vexations  minor  imposts,  have  totally  disappeared. 
The  price  of  salt,  which  is  a  Government  monopoly,  has 
been  reduced  by  forty  per  cent.     In  the  least  prosperous 
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parta  of  Upper  Egypt — the  Province  of  Kena  and  the 
Frontier  Province — the  Land  Tax  has  been  reduced  by 
thirty  per  cent.  Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  amount  of 
taxation  remitted  exceeded  the  amoant  imposed,  but  the 
new  taxes  are  fewer,  simpler,  fairer,  and  economically 
more  sound  than  the  old  ones. 

In  addition  to  the  relief  afforded  by  this  readjust- 
ment of  taxation,  the  Qovetnment  has  freely  abandoned 
arrears  of  Land  Tax  amounting  to  something  like  a 
million.  But,  of  course,  the  greatest  redaction  of  aU 
in  the  burdens  of  the  people  has  been  the  soppression 
of  the  Corv^.  That  measure  has  cost  the  QovemmeDt 
£E400,000  a  year,  bnt  it  has  saved  the  peasantry  from 
losses  which,  reduced  to  terms  of  money,  would  represent 
a  vastly  heavier  sum.  No  exact  calculation  is  indeed 
possible,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  would  gladly 
pay  for  the  clearing  of  the  Canals  twice  over  rather 
than  see  the  Corvee  back  again.* 

While  the  Revenue  of  the  country  has  thus  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  Expenditure  shows  no  corre- 
sponding expansion.  It  has  varied  very  little  from  year 
to  year,  nearly  always  amounting  to  about  nine  and  a 
*  Wben  I  apeak  of  tlie  "aappreuion  of  the  Oorr£e,"  1  mefui  ita  mp- 
preaaioa  m  t.  regnlu  Bjatem  of  fbroed  laboar  for  tbe  execatian  of  Publio 
'Works.  Tbe  inhabitauta  of  ell  pnrta  of  tbe  oomitr;  are  still  liable  to  be 
called  out  In  any  sudden  emer^ncy,  sDch  aa  the  Locust  Plagne  of  1S9I. 
An  annnal  lev;  of  tliis  sort  is  made  for  gDHTding  and,  in  case  of  a  bieaoh, 
repairing  tbe  Nile  banks  during  tbe  seaaon  of  the  flood,  and  the  Dumber 
of  men  required  for  this  purpose  U  ybtj  large.  Nor  Is  It  etuy  to  aee  how 
the  peasantry  can  be  relieved  of  tbe  liability  to  personal  service  of  tbU 
kind.  Bat  tbe  obligation  to  guard  the  riTer-bauks  In  flood-time — a  duty 
iu  whioh  every  fellab  feels  a  direct  interest — neither  ia,  nor  is  regarded 
as,  a  bardabip  at  all  comparable  to  tbe  tremendous  Uboor  of  clearing  the 
Canala,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hondrod  and  one  Illegitimate  objeoti  for 
which  the  CoTv6e  was  at  one  time  employed. 
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halfmilUons.  In  1886,  it  was  £E9,585,000.  In  1891,  it 
was  £E9,625,000,  against  a  Revenue  of  £E10,699,000, 
thas  leaving  the  huge  sarplas  of  £E1,073,000.  Yet, 
though  the  total  expenditure  shows  no  increase,  the 
sums  now  devoted  to  objects  of  public  utility  are  larger 
than  they  were  six  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
£E400,000  paid  for  free  labour  in  lieu  of  the  Corv^ 
more  money  ia  spent  on  schools,  railways,  the  Post 
Office,  the  administration  of  Justice.  How  has  all  this 
been  possible  without  an  increase  in  the  total  ?  It  is 
because,  while  the  useful  items  of  expenditure  have 
been  developed,  the  wasteful  items  have  been  kept  down. 
We  have  seen  that  a  large  saving  has  been  effected  in 
the  interest  on  the  Debt.  There  has  been  a  great  redac- 
tion likewise  in  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Domains,  while 
the  Daira  deficit  has  been  converted,  into  a  surplus. 
There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  Pension  List,  and  in 
the  number  of  superfiuoua  officials.  The  salaries  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  alone  have  been  brought  down  from 
£E104,000  to  £E82,000.  Yet  no  one  can  say  that  the 
work  is  not  done  with  greater  efficiency. 

lightened  taxation  and  improved  receipts,  increased 
outlay  on  good  objects,  and  decreased  outlay  on  useless 
ones — these  are  the  essential  features  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  aspect  of  Egyptian  Finance, 
and  they  augur  well  for  the  future.  But  I  have  not  yet 
finished  my  tale  of  promise.  At  the  end  of  1885,  Egypt 
had  not  one  stiver  in  reserve — whether  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cusse,  or  in  those  of  the  Qovemment.  At  the  end 
of  1891,  the  C^sse  had  a  Reserve  Fund  of  £E1,822,000 ; 
the  Government  had  a  Reverve  Fund  of  £E665,000 ;  and 
there  was,  besides,  a  third  Reserve  Fund  of  £E324,000, 
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consisting  of  the  economiea  effected  by  tlie  Conversion 
of  the  Debt  which  France  has  insisted  on  locking  ap  in 
the  manner  already  descrihed.  Altogether  Egypt  has 
nov  nearly  three  millions  in  hand  against  a  rainy  day. 

Against  all  this  it  may  be  urged  that  since  1886  the 
Debt  of  Egypt  has  once  more  increased.  And  this  is 
true,  but  the  increase  is  rather  apparent  than  real  We 
have  seen  that  the  Debt  at  the  time  of  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  amounted  to  98  miUions.  After  the  read- 
justment of  the  finances,  resulting  from  the  Convention 
of  London,  it  stood  at  104  millions.  On  July  Slst  last 
the  figures  were — 


UnaraDteed  Loon 

.     £6,991,000 

PriTileged      .. 

.     29,400,000 

Unified 

.     55,986,000 

Dair» 

7,236,000 

Domaina 

4,845.000 

Total 

£106,458,000 

There  is  thus  an  increase  of  between  two  and  three 
millions  during  the  last  six  years.  Bat  this  increase  is 
not  all  due  to  fresh  borrowing.  About  half  of  it  merely 
represents  the  addition  to  capital  necessitated  by  the 
Conversion,  and  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  great  reduction  in  interest  consequent  upon  that 
operation.  The  total  amount  of  fresh  borrowing  is 
£1,465,000,  and  this  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  tiie 
redemption  of  pensions  and  to  reproductive  Public 
Works.  To  add  less  than  a  miUion  and  a  half  to  your 
debt,  while  reducing  your  interest  by  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  increasing  your  annual  revenue 
by  more  than  a  million,  is  evidently  neither  rash  nor 
unprofitable  finance. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  Why  borrow  at  all  ?  Is  there 
not  an  anomaly  in  boirowiiig  on  the  one  hand,  while 
piling  op  a  Beserve  Fund  on  the  other  ?  The  objection 
ifl  specious ;  bat  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Egypt  it  is  not  well  founded.  It  was  a  fatal  flaw  of 
the  first  reforms  introduced  into  Egyptian  Finance,'that 
they  did  not  provide  for  a  Reserve  Fond.  At  tii&t  time 
the  great  specific  was  to  keep  down  the  Debt.  But 
Egypt  is  a  country,  the  revenue  of  which  is  exceptionally 
liable  to  be  afiiected  by  physical  accidents.  An  abnor- 
mally high,  or  on  abnormally  low  Nile  may,  in  any 
given  year,  completely  upset  the  Budget,  although  the 
general  position  of  the  finances  of  the  country  is 
thoroughly  sound.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  B«serve 
Fund  is  of  the  first  necessity.  What  is  the  use  of  pay- 
ing ofi"  say  a  million  of  Debt  one  year,  if  yon  run  the 
risk  of  finding  yourBelf  short  of  cash  in  the  following 
year,  and  having  to  resort  to  a  fresh  loan,  which,  raised 
at  a  moment  of  temporary  embarrasBment,  is  certain  to 
cost  you  dear  ? 

If  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Qovemment  is  important 
on  account  of  the  political  situation  of  E^ypt,  the  laiger 
Reserve  Fond  of  the  Caisse  is  no  less  essential  by  reason 
of  the  singularity  of  her  physical  condition.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  wise  policy  which,  four  years  ago,  led  the 
Caisse  and  the  Qovemment  to  propose,  and  the  Powers 
to  agree,  that  the  process  of  reducing  the  Debt  should 
be  suspended,  until  a  Reserve  Fund  of  two  millions 
had  been  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Caisse.  As 
soon  as  that  figure  has  been  reached,  the  amortization 
is  to  be  resumed.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
that  figure  will  be  reached  at  the  end  of  the  present 
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year.  From  1893  onwards,  there  will  be  a  large  Emm 
annnaUy  available  for  the  dimiautiOD  of  the  Debt^  and 
that  without  the  smallest  danger  to  Uie  financial  stability 
of  the  country  which,  in  cose  of  accident,  will  have  a 
large  Reserve  to  fall  back  upon. 

So  much  for  the  extent  of  the  financial  revival.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon 
its  causes.  Their  operation  has  been  slow  bat  sure.  K 
the  reader  will  glance  back  at  the  table  on  page  245,  he 
will  see  that  the  great  elasticity  which  now  characterizes 
the  E^ptian  Bevenue  has  only  begun  to  show  itself 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  sensational 
surpluses  of  1890  and  1891 — not  fictitious  surpluses,  be 
it  observed,  but  genuine  results  of  really  solid  progress — 
have  disarmed,  though  they  have  not  silenced,  criticism. 
It  is  impossible,  in  these  days,  not  to  pity  the  hack 
writers  of  the  Opposition  Press,  who,  for  their  poor 
pittance  of  French  or  Turkish  baksheesh,  have  to  strain 
their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  white  is  black,  and  that 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  State  is 
a  symptom  of  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

But  in  tiie  early  years  of  the  Occupation  the  critics 
of  the  Finance  Ministry,  and)  of  its  English  counsellors, 
had  a  much  easier  task.  Nor  do  I  deny  that,  in  that 
period  of  strain,  recourse  was  often  had  to  expedients 
which,  while  perfectly  legitimate,  were  far  from  glorious, 
and  which,  had  they  stood  alone,  would  neither  have 
achieved  nor  deserved  a  permanent  success.  The 
economies  then  practised  were  often  harsh,  and  sometimes 
petty.  In  several  cases  equilibrium  was  only  attained 
by  extraordinary  shifts.  There  was  one  year,  1886, 
when  tiie  Budget  would  not  have  been  balanced  without 
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a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  recruiting  law,  whicli  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  military  needs  of  the  country, 
but  which  produced  large  sums  in  ransoms  paid  to  escape 
the  burden  of  compulsory  service.  In  1887  a  surplus 
was  manufactured  by  the  simple  device  of  deferring  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  for  December  till  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  thus  throwing  the  charge  forward  upon 
the  Budget  of  the  succeeding  yeai-.  V 

It  was  these  and  similar  ingenuities,  which  gave  the 
enemies  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  a  handle  for  attacking  him 
as  a  joggler,  who  had  no  real  genius  for  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  of  finance,  but  only  great  skill  in  avoiding 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  charge  could  have  been 
more  unjust.  During  the  six  years  of  Vincent's  adminis- 
tration, the  seed  was  sown  and  was  steadily  ripening, 
which  has  since  then  yielded  so  bountifiil  a  harvest.  In 
many  cases  the  reforms,  which  have  borne  the  richest 
fruit,  were  dae  directly  to  his  initiative.  No  doubt  he 
was  full  of  expedients,  but  expedients  are  only  con- 
temptible when  they  form  the  whole  stock-in-trade  of  a 
financier.  They  are  pardonable,  and  even  laudable, 
when  they  are  merely  resCoi'ed  to  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  radical  economic  reforms  to  produce  their  slow  but 
ceriun  effect.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  left  E^pt  in  tiie 
Bommer  of  1889,  too  soon  to  see  the  complete  vindication 
of  his  policy,  which,  ably  and  prudently  continued  by  his 
successor,  Sir  El  win  Palmer,  has  since  then  produced 
such  brilliant  results.  But  he  did  not  leave  until  he  bad 
assured  himself  that  Egyptian  Finance  had  definitely 
turned  the  comer,  and  that  his  ze&l,  his  courage,  and  his 
fertility  of  resource  had  not  been  exercised  in  vain. 

It  was  Vincent  who  reformed  the  monetary  system, 
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and  Bubstitated  a  simple  and  convenient  currency  for 
the  chaos  of  coins  of  all  metals  and  all  countries,  which 
used  to  cause  ao  much  confusion,  and  to  constitute  so 
great  an  impediment  to  trade.  It  was  Vincent  who  was 
the  first  to  see  what  coold  be  made  of  the  tobacco  dnty, 
and  who,  by  n^otiating  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
Greece,  enabled  the  Egyptian  Government  to  develop 
that  doty.  But  apart  &om  these  particular  measures,  of 
which  he  deserves  the  almost  exclusive  credit,  Vincent 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the  most  gifted  and  one 
of  the  most  energetic  of  tiie  little  band  of  Englishmen 
who,  under  the  presiding  genius  of  Baring,  rescued  the 
finances  by  restoring  the  prosperity  of  Egypt.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  one  man,  or  to  one  measure,  tiiat  this 
result  ia  due.  It  is  due  to  better  government  all  round, 
to  a  careful  husbanding  of  the  income  of  the  State, 
accompanied  by  a  vigorons  attention  to  the  springs  of 
national  wealth,  which  had  for  some  time  been  most 
shamefully  neglected. 

Two  great  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  the 
financial  recuperation  of  Egypt :  tiie  prevention  of  waste 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  the  development 
of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country.  As  far  as  the 
prevention  of  waste  is  concerned,  the  fijst  essential  was 
a  proper  system  of  accounts.  Accounts  are  the  founda- 
tion of  finance.  You  may  have  good  accounts  and  a 
bad  financial  administration,  but  you  cannot  have  good 
finance  with  bad  accounts.  There  was  nothing  more 
fatal  in  the  financial  chaos  of  the  days  of  Ismail  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  private  property  of  the  Khedive 
was  jumbled  up  with  the  property  of  the  State.  This 
mischievous  confusion  was  put  an  end  to  when  Ismail's 
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vast  estates  were  surrendered  to  his  creditors,  and  a 
regular  Civil  List  substituted  for  the  multifarious 
revenues,  which  at  one  time  flowed  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Sovereign  of  E^pt.  But  the  reformaUou  of  the 
Public  Accounts,  which  began  as  far  back  as  1877,  took 
a  good  ten  years  to  complete.  It  is  thanks  to  Sir  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  who  held  the  office  of  Director-Qeneral  of 
Accounts  from  1877  to  1885,  and  to  Sir  Elwin  Palmer, 
who  subsequently  filled  IJiat  office  until  he  succeeded  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent  as  Financial  Adviser,  that  %ypt  owes 
a  system  of  accounts,  which  can  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Irregular  expen- 
diture has  been  put  a  stop  to.  No .  official,  however 
powerful,  can  nowadays  spend  money  not  accorded  by 
the  Budget,  or  in  case  of  emergency,  by  a  Supplementary 
Credit,  which  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  and  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Nor  is  the  State  the  only  gainer  by  tiie  order  thus 
introduced.  The  tax-payer  has  been  benefited  in  an 
equal  degree.  The  poorest  peasant  in  the  country  is 
now  annually  furnished  with  a  tax-paper — "wird"  as  it 
is  called — which  shows  him  exactly  what  ho  has  to  pay 
to  the  Qovemment,  and  at  what  seasons  the  instalmente 
are  due.  The  dates  of  these  instalments,  moreover, 
which  vary  in  difierent  provinces,  have  been  arranged  so 
as  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  seasons, 
when  the  cultivator  realizes  his  produce,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  best  position  to  dischaige  bis  debt  to  the  State. 
I  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,*  how  terribly  the 
fellah  suffered  in  old  days  from  Uie  absence  of  any  such 
provisionB  for  his  protection.  It  was  not  the  amount  of 
■  Pftgee  1<W-102. 
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the  sums  due — ^heavy  as  these  often  were — which  rained 
the  people.  It  was  the  exaction  of  sums  not  due,  the 
constant  uncertainty  bow  much  the  tax-gatherer  might 
demand  and  when  he  might  demand  it,  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  bribery  as  a  protection  agunst  official 
extortion. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  to  what  extent  the 
burdens  of  the  poor  were  at  one  time  aggravated  by 
the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  official  classes.  That 
tyranny  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  wish  I  could  eay 
with  equal  confidence  that  corruption  also  had  been 
eradicated.  Corruption,  however,  if  not  destroyed,  has 
been  greatly  diminished.  Id  old  dajna  the  action  of  the 
Qovermnent  itself  directly  fostered  this  vice  in  its 
servants.  By  maintaining  a  swarm  of  officials  with 
wretched  salaries,  which  were  generally  in  arrears,  it 
compelled  men  to  cbooee  between  dishonesty  and  starva- 
tion. At  present  official  salaries  are  paid  with  the  same 
regularity  as  in  England.  Moreover,  while  the  numbera 
of  the  bnreaucracy  have  been  considerably  decreased, 
the  pay  of  the  lower  ranks  has  been  raised.  And  if  the 
chief  incentives  to  corruption  have  been  thus  removed, 
incessant  war  has  been  waged  against  it  in  every  grade 
of  the  Civil  Servica  Innumerable  examples  have  been 
made,  and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  subordinates. 
Among  those  punished  for  peculation,  or  for  winking  at 
peculation,  have  been  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  in- 
cluding several  Governors  of  provinces  and  one  powerful 
Minister.  The  effect  of  such  salutary  severity  has  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  Administration.  Corruption, 
even  where  it  still  exists,  is  no  longer  daunted  in  the 
market-place,  but  bides  its  head  in  constant  terror  of 
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detection.  From  being  a  fashion  it  has  become  a  stigma. 
A  whole  new  chapter  has  been  added  to  Uie  code  of 
offi(»al  morality. 

But  the  work  of  financial  reform  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  reducing  the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  has 
done  more  than  that  It  has  increased  their  means  of 
bearing  the  burdens  that  remain.  The  greatest  vice  of 
all  in  the  old  system  of  government  was  that,  while  the 
demands  made  upon  the  people  were  constantly  in- 
creasing, their  capacity  to  meet  those  demands  was  being 
steadily  impaired.  The  Qovernment  took  from  them 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  entitled  to  take;  it  did  not 
give  tham  in  return  what  it  was  bound  to  give.  While 
the  coffers  of  the  State  and  the  pockets  of  its  servants 
were  being  filled  by  the  plunder  of  the  peasantry,  the 
soil  was  deteriorating  from  the  neglect  of  those  great 
Public  Works  upon  which  its  fertility  depended. 

Except  in  abnormal  cases,  the  Egyptian  cultivator 
can  afford  to  pay  his  taxes,  if  he  receives  a  proper  supply 
of  water  for  his  crops.  From  time  immemorial  Egyptian 
law  has  recognized  the  intimate  connection  between  land 
tax  and  water-supply.  The  land  which,  in  any  given 
year,  gets  no  water,  is  for  that  year  legally  exempt  &om 
all  taxation  whatever.  As  soon  as  it  gets  water  its 
liability  is  established.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  mere 
fiut  of  receiving  some  water,  though  it  may  set  up  the 
liability  of  the  cultivator  to  pay,  does  not  necessarily 
ensure  his  capacity  to  do  so.  In  order  to  ensure  that, 
he  must  get  his  water  in  proper  quantities,  and  at  the 
proper  times.  But  this  is  just  what,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  he  could  not  get,  as  long  as  the  Irrigation 
System  remained  in  that  state  of  unutterable  n^lect 
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snd  confnsioD  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  period 
preceding  the  British  Occupation,  Of  the  long  catalogue 
of  beneficent  measures,  by  which  the  taz-payiug  power 
of  the  iE^yptian  people  has  been  increased,  the  greatest 
and  moat  essential  is  the  reform  of  the  Irrigation 
System. 

Of  the  details  of  that  reform  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  in  the  sncceeding  chapter,  but  its  firiftnc'ftl  effects 
must  be  noted  now.  They  have  manifested  themselves 
directly  in  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  land  tax  has 
lately  been  collected;  bat  they  have  had  a  no  less 
important  effect  in  augmenting  other  items  of  the 
Bevenue.  The  Land  Tax  accounts  for  fully  one-half  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Egyptian  Treasury.  About 
three-fifths  of  tiie  remaining  half  are  derived  from  the 
Customs  Duties,  and  from  the  Railways,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Qovemment.  Now  the  total  amount 
of  these  three  sources  of  income  in  the  year  1886  was 
££7,337,000.  In  1890  it  had  increased  to  ^E8,040,000, 
and  in  1891  to  £E8,866,000.  To  the  extent  of  about 
one-third,  this  augmentation  is  due  to  the  heavier 
taxation  imposed  upon  tobacco.  But  the  remainder  is 
not  the  result  of  any  increase  of  taxation.  On  tiie 
contrary,  it  has  been  attained  in  the  face  of  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  rate  of  the  Land  Tax  in  certain 
provinces.  It  is  an  effect  of  the  growth  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  producing  and  consuming  powers  of  the 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  care  now  devoted  to 
nourishing  the  sources  of  national  weidth. 

The  Land  Tax  in  1886  brought  in  £E5,116,000.  In 
1891,  even  after  the  large  reduction  already  referred  to, 
it  still  brought  in  £E5,098,000.    And  both  in  1890  and 
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in  1891  it  waa  collected  with  a  facility  such  as  had 
never  been  experienced  in  recent  years.  This  is  not 
snrptiBing,  when  we  consider  that  the  cotton  crop,  which 
ia  by  &r  the  most  important  of  all  the  products  of 
Egypt,  representing  more  than  two-thirds  of  her  exports 
and  about  one-tiiird  of  her  whole  agricultural  wealth, 
had  risen  from  leas  than  three  million  kantars  *  in  1886 
— which  itself  was  a  good  year  compared  with  its  pre- 
decessors— to  three  and  a  quarter  millions  in  1889,  to 
upwards  of  four  millions  in  1890,  and  to  upwards  of 
four  and  a  half  millions  in  1891.  The  net  result  of 
the  recent  improvements  in  irrigation  has  thus  been  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  great  staple  of  agriculture 
by  something  like  fifty  per  cent  Not  only,  therefore, 
is  the  cultivator  able  to  pay  hia  taxes  more  easily  but 
he  has  more  left  for  his  own  needs. 

Xhe  increase  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce, 
coupled  with  the  decrease  of  extortion,  has  worked  a 
complete  transformation  in  the  condition  of  the  fellah. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  up  any  book  or  report  about 
Egypt  written  twelve,  ten,  or  even  six  years  ago,  which 
is  not  full  of  gloomy  forebodings  based  upon  the  in- 
debtedness of  tjie  peasantry.  And  no  doubt  that  in- 
debtedness is  still  very  heavy  in  many  quarters.  Bat  it 
is  DO  longer,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  overwhelming. 
It  does  not  threaten  Egypt  with  the  dissolution  of  social 
order.  No  one  talks,  as  the  most  conservative  wiitera 
did  ten  years  ago,  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  liquidation 
of  agricultural  debts.  The  problem  of  enabling  the 
peasant  to  borrow  at  lower  rates  than  those  which  he 
still  has  to  submit  to  is  one  of  capital  interest.  But 
•  The  kutar  i>  Bbont  100  lU. 
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compared  with  the  rates  once  prevalent,  the  interest  at 
present  paid  ib  moderate.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
in  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 
But  no  mere  financial  arrangements,  however  wise,  can 
equal  the  relief  already  afforded,  and  atill  to  be  afforded, 
by  the  attention  now  given  to  their  great  primary  need 
— the  regular  supply  of  water. 

Unfortunately  the  effect  of  the  agricultural  devdop- 
ment  of  recent  years  has  been  to  a  latge  estent  countei^ 
acted  by  the  prodigious  fall  in  prices.  During  Uie  ten 
years  1880-1889  the  cultivator  could  obtain,  on  the 
average,  some  252  piastres  a  kontar  for  his  cotton.  But 
in  1890  cotton  only  averaged  228  piastres  a  kantar,  and 
in  1891  the  mean  price  had  fallen  as  low  as  188.  And 
most  of  the  other  principal  products  of  Egyptian  agri- 
culture have  experienced  a  concurrent,  though  a  less 
marked,  decline  in  value.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  the  revival  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  growth  of  the  revenue,  great  as  they 
are,  would  have  been  even  more  signal.  The  efforts 
of  the  Qovemment  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  have  not  succeeded  through  any  external  good 
luck.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  face  of  a  run  of  bad 
luck,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  One  shudders  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  burdens  and  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate Egyptian  cultivator,  if  that  fall  of  prices  had 
come  upon  him  in  the  old  days,  when  his  burdens  were 
so  much  heavier  and  the  produce  of  his  land  ao  much 
smaller  than  to-day. 

The  most  strikii^  evidence  of  reviving  prosperity  is 
Furnished  by  the  receipts  of  the  Customs.    The  yield 
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of  the  Customs  Duties  bss  risen  sharply  in  the  last  three 
years.  For  some  time  previously  it  had  shown,  if  any- 
thing, a  tendency  to  decline.  If  there  was  an  increase 
in  any  particular  year,  it  was  due,  not  to  natural,  but 
to  artificial  causes,  snch  as  the  stimulus  given  to  imports 
by  the  payment  of  the  Alexandria  Indemnities,  and 
by  the  British  Campaign  in  the  Sudan.  During  the 
last  few  years,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  no 
such  exceptional  reasons  for  inflation.  The  condition 
of  trade  has  been  perfectly  normal  Yet  the  Customs 
Revenue  (excluding  the  tobacco  duty)  has  risen  from 
£E583,000  in  1889  to  £E651,000  in  1890,  and  to 
£E808,000  in  189L*  Of  the  last  figure  something  like 
£E60,000  to  £E70,000  is,  indeed,  due,  not  to  the  increase 
of  trade,  but  to  a  Convention  with  the  Forte,  by  which 
Turkish  goods  have,  for  the  first  time,  become  subject  to 
the  ordinary  import  duty.  But,  even  after  making  this 
deduction,  the  progressive  increase  of  receipts  is  veiy 
marked,  and,  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  the  tobacco,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  uniform  ad  valorem,  duties 
levied  upon  all  goods  coming  into  or  going  ont  of  the 
country,  the  growth  of  the  Revenue  is  an  accurate  gauge 
of  the  growth  of  Tradcf 

.  But  the  Trade  Returns  themselves  are  so  significant 
that  they  deserve  a  rather  closer  examination.  The  ex- 
ports amounted  to  ££11,953,000  in  1889,  to  £Ell,876,000 
in  1890,  and   to  £E13,878,000  in  1891.     The  latter  is 

■  According  to  the  moat  reoent  report*,  tbia  progieaa  Is  bsing  well 
maintoinad  in  1S92. 

t  The  OailoDU  Ihitiei  ue  one  per  oenL  aA  mlarem  on  all  export*,  and 
eight  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  import!,  oxolnding  tobaooo,  which  is 
snbjmt  to  a  nntform  tax  of  tTrenty  piaatree  per  kilogramme,  irKHpective 
of  Its  Talne. 
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the  highest  figure  ever  attained.  The  next  highest  ia 
that  of  the  year  1876,  when  the  exports  amoiinted  to 
£E13,661,000.  But  this  slight  difference  in  the  value  is 
no  indication  whatever  of  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  produce  exported  respectively  in  the  two  years.  At  the 
prices  ruling  in  1876,  the  exports  of  1891  would  have 
amounted  not  to  fourteen  millions,  but  to  nearly  nineteen. 
And  this  ia  not  all.  An  increase  of  exports  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  increased  prosperity.  Indeed,  in  a 
country  like  E^pt,  it  may  at  certain  times  be  evi- 
dence of  the  exact  reverse.  The  great  question  ia.  What 
proportion  of  the  exports  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
Debt  and  other  external  obligations,  and  what  propor^ 
tion  repreaente  the  free  exchange  of  surplus  produce, 
for  which  the  country  gets  value  in  return  ?  The 
hopeful  feature  of  the  recent  great  increase  of  exports 
is  t^e  fact,  that  it  ia  concurrent  with  a  reduction  in  the 
sums  due  by  Egypt  to  the  outside  world.  In  the  only 
two  previous  years,  in  which  the  exports  exceeded 
£E13,000,000,  namely  1876  and  1879,  the  tribute  which 
Egypt  had  to  pay  to  Europe  was  much  greater  than 
it  ia  to-day.  What  she  received  in  return  for  her  exports 
was  proportionately  much  lesa  than  what  she  receives 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  years  1879-1881 — the  most 
favourable  triennium  which  I  can  find  in  the  past 
fifteen  years — the  average  annual  exports  of  Egypt 
were  Just  over  £E13,000,000.  During  the  same  period, 
her  average  annual  xmporta  were  just  under  £7,000,000, 
In  1890,  on  the  other  hand,  with  exports  under 
£E12,000,000,  her  imports  were  just  over  ££8,000,000, 
and  in  1891,  with  exports  at  £E13,878,000,  her  imports 
were  £E9,20I,000.    Instead  of  benefiting  by  httle  more 
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than  half  of  what  she  sends  to  foreign  countries,  she 
now  gets  something  in  return  for  nearly  two-thirda  of 
what  she  sends. 

Never  before  1891  has  the  value  of  the  imports  been 
anything  like  £E9,201,000.  And  the  host  of  it  is,  that 
this  figure  has  been  reached  without  any  artificial 
inflation  whatsoever.  It  is  a  genuine  indication  of  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  country.  There  have 
been  altogether  eight  years,  prior  to  1890,  in  which 
Egypt  has  imported  more  than  £E7,000,000  of  foreign 
goods.  In  one  instance,  1885,  she  even  imported  up- 
wards of  £E8,000,(K>0.  But  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
instances,  and  above  all  in  1885,  the  imports  were  very 
far  from  being  purchased  out  of  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  country.  They  were  swollen  by  the  introduction 
of  goods  bought  with  borrowed  money,  or  by  supplies 
intended  for  the  British  troops  engaged  in  the  Nile 
Campaign.  But  the  deductions,  which  have  to  be  made 
from  the  figures  of  the  last  two  years  on  account  of 
influences  of  this  kind,  are  quite  inconsiderable.  The 
growth  of  imports,  which  set  in  with  the  closing  months 
of  1889,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since,  is  due 
to  the  greater  power  of  the  Egyptian  people  to  buy,  and 
to  nothing  else. 

And  what  is  it  that  tiiey  buy  ?  The  details  of  their 
purchases  are  even  more  encouraging  than  the  growth 
of  the  total  flgure.  Comparing  1891  with  1890,  Egypt, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  her  wheat  crop,  imported 
£E161,000  worth  less  of  foreign  cereals  and  vegetables 
than  she  had  taken  In  1890.  But  she  imported  £E307,000 
more  of  cotton  goods,  £E280,000  more  of  metal  goods, 
and  £E77,000  more  of  wood  Intended  for  purposes  of 
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building.  Now  these  are  just  the  articles  which  are 
required  by  the  bodj  of  the  people.  They  represent  the 
clothes  of  the  peasantry,  their  domestic  utensils,  and  the 
materials  with  which,  whenever  they  can  afford  it,  they 
try  to  substitute  a  better  class  of  dwelling  for  the  mde 
mud  huts  in  which  the  majority  of  them  live. 

And,  lastly,  from  whom  do  they  buy  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  of  less  relevance  to  the  immediate 
subject;  but  it  ia  so  interesting  to  our  own  country,  that  a 
brief  digression  with  regard  to  it  may  perhaps  bo  excused. 
We  in  Great  Britfun  are  the  chief  customers  of  Egypt. 
We  take  three-fourths  of  her  exports.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  aUo  supply  a  far  greater  quantity  of  the  articles 
which  Egypt  denves  from  abroad  than  any  other  nation. 
British  goods  constitute  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total 
imports  of  Egypt.  The  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  Egyptian  people  is  therefore  a  matter  of  direct 
interest  to  British  manufacturers  and  workmen.  Since 
1890  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  have  in  general  been 
on  the  decline ;  but  not  so  our  exports  to  Egypt.  They 
hare  risen  from  £E2,536,O0O  in  1889  to  £E2,999,00O  in 
1890,  and  to  £E3,425,000  in  1891.  It  is  true  that  other 
countries,  such  as  France  and  Austria,  which  rank  nest 
in  importance  to  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  of  Egypt — 
each  supplying  about  one-tenth  of  what  she  buys — have 
benefited  in  an  equal  degree.  The  advantage  which 
England  derives  from  the  revival  of  Egyptian  prosperity 
is  no  exclusive  advantage.  She  shares  it  with  tiie  rest 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  other  countries 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  total  trade,  benefited  more 
by  that  revival  than  Great  Britain,  In  E^pt,  as  else- 
where, the  greater  enterprise  shown  by  our  Continental 
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competitors  in  pushing  their  goods,  and  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  their  customers,  has  told 
against  us  in  the  distribution  of  trade.  But  even  if 
relatively  somewhat  diminished,  the  interest  we  have  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Egyptian  people  remains 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

These  facte  are  worth  noting  because  of  two  opposite 
misconceptions  which  are  widely  prevalent  with  reference 
to  the  material  interest  of  England  in  the  Occupation  of 
Egypt  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  foreign,  and 
particularly  the  French  misconception,  according  to 
which  Qreat  Britain  employs  her  position  of  virtual 
though  nnrecognized  guardianship  in  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness and  exclusion,  and  in  order  to  obtain  special  advan- 
t^^  for  British  trade  and  enterprise  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
As  a  matter  of  &ct,  no  view  could  be  more  erroneous. 
So  far  from  unduly  favouring  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  own  countrymen,  the  British  administrators  in 
Egypt  err,  if  anything,  on  the  other  side ;  so  intense  is 
their  anidety,  that  in  the  position  of  trust  which  they 
occupy  they  should  be  above  the  least  suspicion  of 
partiality.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  has  Great 
Britain  drawn  from  her  predominant  position  any  profit 
at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  In  the  total  trade  of 
Egypt — taking  exports  and  imports  together — the  share 
of  England,  which  was  fifty-aeven  per  cent  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Occupation,  was  in  1891  only 
fifly-four  per  cent. 

But  although  the  action  of  England  has  been  on- 
selfish  in  this  matter,  she  has  not  therefore  been  without 
her  reward.  The  foreign  misconception,  just  referred  to, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  mistaken  idea — ^which  is  coa- 
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fined  to  Great  Britain — that  though  oar  work  in  Egypt 
may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Egyptians,  and  may  he 
honourable  and  praiseworthy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
humanity,  yet  it  iB  of  no  advantage  to  ooraelvea.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
demnation of  our  work.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  im- 
provement of  Egyptian  administration  leads  directly  to 
the  revival  of  Egyptian  trade,  and  in  that  increase 
England,  which  has  more  than  half  the  trade  of  E^ypt 
in  her  hands,  possesses  a  direct  interest  of  the  most  un- 
miatakahle  kind.  Our  own  country  does  thus,  after  all, 
obtain  a  recompense,  and  a  recompense  at  once  most 
substantial  and  most  honourable,  for  any  sacrifices  she 
may  make  for  Egypt.  She  gains,  not  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  along  with  others.  If  she  is  the  greatest 
gainer,  it  is  simply  because  she  is  the  largest  partner  in 
the  business.  I  will  not  discuas  the  question  whether, 
in  view  of  her  predominant  interest,  she  has  not  a  strong 
moral  claim  to  play  the  leading  r&x  in  protecting  tiie 
welfare  of  Egypt,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  all 
nations  which  have  dealings  with  that  conntry.  I  will 
not  ask  whether,  if  another  Power,  whose  material  in- 
terests in  Egypt  are  not  one-fifth  of  our  own,  wished,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  upset  the  Egyptian  coach,  we  should 
he  under  any  obligation  to  allow  it  I  simply  state  tiie 
facts.     Political  inferences  must  be  left  to  others. 

A  word  about  the  third  great  item  of  Egyptian 
Revenue,  I  mean  the  Bailway  Receipts.  These  were 
£E1,301,000  in  1889,  £E1,408,000  in  1890,  and 
£E1,681,000  in  1891.  The  figures  of  18S9  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  previous  year,  except  1884  and  1885, 
when  the  receipts  were  swelled  by  the  movement  of 
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troops  and  stores  for  the  Nile  Campaign.  But  if  the 
receipts  of  1889  were  the  best  which  the  railways  had 
ever  had  under  normal  conditions  up  to  that  date,  those 
of  1891  exceeded  them  by  twenty-five  per  cent  This 
great  expansion,  moreover,  is  not  only  due  to  the  car- 
riage of  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  going  out  or  coining 
into  the  country.  There  has  been  a  concurrent  develop- 
ment of  local  traffic,  and  more  particularly  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  passengers.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
first  class,  the  growth  of  which  is  no  doubt  principally 
due  to  (he  annoally  increasing  influx  of  tourists.  The 
third-class  trafiBc  shows  an  even  more  remarkable  develop- 
ment. In  1888  the  third-class  passengeiB  were  3,300,000, 
in  1889,  3,700,000,  in  1890,  4,000,000,  and  in  1891, 
4,800,000.  Not  only,  therefore,  do  more  goods  pass  to 
and  fro,  but  more  people  travel,  and  especially  more  poor 
people.  The  lesson  of  these  figures  is  clear,  and  it  is 
reinforced  by  the  immense  augmentation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  inland  letters  and  telegrams. 
Just  OS  foreign  trade  has  extended,  internal  intercourse 
shows  greater  vitality.  As  evidence  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  people,  the  statistics  of  the  Railways, 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  Telegraphs,  are  even  more 
striking  than  (hose  of  the  Customs. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  stock  of  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  Egyptian  Finance.  If 
the  re-establishment  of  solvency  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  Revenue,  that  growth  itself  is  directly  traceable  to 
increased  prodaction.  Herein  consists  the  most  hopeful 
feature  of  the  production.  The  revival  of  the  last  few 
years  is  no  artificial  one.  It  rests  upon  really  solid 
foundations,  and,  striking  as  it  has  been,  there  is  no 
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reason  why,  with  fairly  good  luck  and  eeoBible  manage- 
ment, it  should  not  continue,  until  it  reaches  proportions 
of  which  few  men  have  at  present  any  conception.  The 
Valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  land  of  strange  surprises.  If  any 
one  had  suggested,  five  years  ago,  that  the  Egyptian 
accounts  would  in  1891  show  a  surplus  of  more  than  a 
million  sterling,  he  would  have  been  thought  a  lunatic 
As  I  have  no  wish  to  he  regarded  in  that  character,  I 
will  not  say  to  what  extent  the  productiveness  of  Egypt 
may,  in  my  opinion,  he  developed  within  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years.  Let  me  confine  myself  to  the  remark, 
which  no  one  can  gainsay,  that  that  productiveness  is  still 
far  from  having  reached  its  limit,  and  that,  if  proper 
measures  are  taken  to  encourage  it,  Egypt  may,  in  less 
than  a  generation,  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity  as  un- 
dreamt of  now  as  her  present  position  of  solvency  was 
undreamt  of  only  six  years  ago. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  water.  If  the  water-supply 
were  increased  by  means  of  a  system  of  storage,  the 
cultivable  area  migiit  be  enormounly  extended.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  might  be  restored  to  fertility,  while 
other  large  tracts  might  be  made  to  bear  crops  for  the 
first  time,  or  to  bear  two  crops  a  year  where  they  now 
produce  only  one.  And,  with  the  expansion  of  agricul- 
ture, trade  would  receive  a  further  enormous  impetus. 
Xor  is  there  any  reason  why  ^^cultttre  should  remain 
the  only  Egyptian  industry.  Egypt  will  never  be  a  great 
manufacturing  country.  But  there  is  room  for  industrial 
enterprise  in  many  directions,  if  European  capital  can 
but  recover  that  confidence  in  Egypt  which  a  number 
of  egregious  swindles  and  the  protracted  feeling  of  political 
insecurity  have  undermined. 
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Yet,  however  bright  the  proepect,  the  financial  problem 
is  as  di£Scalt  and  as  interesting  as  ever,  though  the 
difficulty  and  the  intereet  are  of  a  novel  kind.  The  race 
agunst  bankruptcy  haa  been  won.  But  taxation  is  still 
very  heavy — especially  the  taxation  of  the  land.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fresh  expenditure  necessary,  if  the 
Qovemmeot  is  to  do  its  duty  in  raising  the  standard  of 
civilization  and  developing  the  latent  wealth  of  the 
country,  is  very  considerable.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  decide 
whether  relief  of  taxation  or  fi-esh  expenditure  haa  the 
first  claim  upon  the  increased  resources  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  the  best  authorities  are 
divided.  But  there  is  one  point  about  which  it  would 
be  difGcult  to  have  two  opinions,  and  that  is  the  claim 
of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  to  dispose,  with  greater 
freedom  than  it  at  present  possesses,  of  its  surplus 
revenue.  The  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  London, 
already  explained,  which  have  the  efieot  of  obliging  Egypt 
to  pay  twice  over  for  new  items  of  expenditure,  are  utterly 
indefensible  under  existing  conditions.  TheeSect  which 
those  provisions  at  present  exercise  is  the  very  opposite 
of  what  their  authors  intended.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  meet  you  everywhere  in  dealing  with 
Egyptian  atfairs,  and  especially  with  Egyptian  Finance, 
that  this  arrangement,  which  was  devised  as  a  relief,  has 
turned  out  a  burden,  and  that  it  has  so  turned  out  in 
consequence  of  the  unexpected  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors  that  the  Con< 
vention  provided  that  one-half  of  the  ultimate  surplus 
of  the  Caisse  should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Qovemment.  The 
framers  of  the  Convention  were  convinced  that  Egypt 
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was  too  poor  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually  for  amortiza- 
tion. It  was  as  an  escape  from  the  necessity  of  imposing 
such  a  fixed  payment,  that  they  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
giving  the  creditors  a  claim  to  one-half  of  a  contingent 
surplus,  which  they  probably  regarded  as  highly  pro- 
blematical. But  this  half-surplus  now  bids  fair  to  reach 
annually  a  far  higher  figure  than  any  one  would  have 
dreamt  of  fixing  as  the  annual  contribution  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt 

As  things  stand  to-day,  it  would  be  immensely  to  the 
■  advantage  of  Egypt  to  accept  a  heavy  annual  charge  for 
amortization,  on  condition  of  being  free  to  deal  with  the 
rest  of  her  Revenue  as  she  pleased.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  such  a  proposal  Let  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment pay  the  interest  on  the  Debt,  plvs  such  a  sum  as  may 
beagreed  upon— £E200,000,£E300,000,oreven  £E600,000 
— towards  its  redaction.  But  then  let  it  be  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  the,  rest  of  its  resources  as  it  thinks  fit, 
ftee  from  any  hocus-pocus  about  "authorized"  or  "un- 
authorized "  expenditure,  and  from  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Caisse  and  the  Powers.  If  it  fails  to  dis- 
charge these  new  obligations,  then  let  the  old  arrange- 
ment revive.  But,  as  long  as  it  fulfils  them,  let  it  have 
that  liberty  of  action  which  all  the  worid  over  is  the 
privilege  of  solvency. 

The  reform  just  suggested  is  the  most  important  and 
the  most  beneficent  change  which  remains  to  be  effected 
in  the  international  arrangemente  relating  to  Egyptian 
Finance.  It  would  be  one  of  its  many  advantages,  that 
the  Egyptian  Government  would  thereby  be  put  in  a 
position  to  decide,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  between  the 
competitive  claims  of  a  relief  of  taxation  and  a  new  form 
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of  uaefol  expenditure.  The  present  system  creates  a 
stixHig  prejudice  in  &vour  of  the  former  alternative.  If 
the  Qovenunent  remits  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
£E]  00,000,  it  loses  £E100,000  and  no  mor«.  But  if  it 
decides  upon  fresh  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  the 
cost  to  the  country  ^  not  £E100,000  but  £E200,000. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  system  is  self-evident  Every- 
body would  agree  that,  if  by  a  reproductive  expenditure 
of  £E100,000  the  country  could  obtain,  say,  £E150,000, 
such  expenditure  would  be  fully  justified.  But  as  things 
at  present  stand,  the  Government  would  be  actually  a 
loser  by  undertaking  it. 

Personally,  if  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  BO  thorny  a  point,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
anything  which  creates  a  prejudice  gainst  reproductive 
expenditure  is  a  misfortune  to  Egypt  Reduce  taxation 
by  all  means,  and  above  all  reduce  the  Land  Tax.  But 
remember  that  while  £B^O,000  a  year,  properly  dis- 
tributed, will  suffice  to  relieve  all  the  districts  where  the 
Land  Tax  is  really  crushing,  by  &r  the  most  effectual 
way  of  ultimately  lightening  that  and  every  other  burden 
of  the  people,  is  to  develop  still  further  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  one  high 
native  authority,  who  once  said  to  me:  "If  you  are  going 
in  for  charlatanism,  relieve  the  Land  Tax.  If  your  object 
is  the  prosperity  of  E^ypt,  create  a  Reservoir."  The 
remark  is  too  epigrammatic  to  be  entirely  true.  But 
there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  falsehood. 

For  Egypt  is  a  country  which  cries  aloud  for  the 
application  of  capital  to  elicit  its  great  latent  wealth, 
liie  recent  expenditure  of  the  Qovemment  on  FubHc 
Works  has  been  reproductive  to  a  degree  surpassing  the 
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most  audacious  Forecasts.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be 
doue  in  tfaia  direction.  The  time  will  soon  be  reached 
when  the  amouot  of  water  at  present  available  in  the 
summer  months  will  have  been  made  to  render  the 
greatest  service  of  which  it  is  capable.  After  that,  there 
can  be  no  considerable  atride  forward  untU  the  supply  is 
angmented.  If  the  amount  of  summer  water  could  be 
doubled,  or  even  increased  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  e£fect 
on  agriculture  would  be  stupendous.  The  question  of 
creating  a  vast  Reservoir,  to  collect  the  river  water  in 
the  months  of  abundance,  in  order  to  give  it  out  again 
in  the  months  of  drought,  is  therefore  the  most  interesting 
problem  which  now  confronts,  not  only  the  Engineers, 
but  the  Fmauciers  of  Egypt  This  question,  however, 
can  be  better  discussed  ^ier  we  have  cast  a  glance  at 
the  Irrigation  System. 
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The  early  Greek  poet,  who  declared  that  "  water  was  the 
best  of  all  thmga,"  the  early  Greek  philosopher,  who 
saw  in  water  the  primal  element  of  creation,  moBt  surely 
have  drawn  their  thought,  perhaps  unconsciously,  from 
Egyptian  experience  and  sentiment.  We  know  that 
Greece,  in  her  beginnings,  owed  much  to  the  influence 
of  E^j'pt.  May  not  the  theory  of  Thales,  and  even  the 
poetical  hyperbole  of  Pindar,  have  been  inspired  by  some 
contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  land,  where  a  single 
great  iUver  is  the  lord  and  giver  of  life,  the  source  and 
sustenance  of  all  existence  and  all  civilization  ?  Egypt, 
as  a  geographical  expression,  is  two  things — ^the  Desert 
and  ^e  Nile.  As  a  habitable  country,  it  is  only  one — 
the  Nile.  Every  square  foot  of  cultivable  land  has, 
at  some  time  or  other,  been  brought  down  by  the  river 
which  now  flows  in  its  midst — at  one  season  a  shallow 
and  sluggish  stream,  of  which  but  little  reaches  the  sea, 
at  another,  a  sea  Iteelf,  here  spreading  in  a  vast  lake 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  there  pouring  along 
through  numerous  channels  towards  the  ocean,  and  fill- 
ing tiie  remotest  comers  of  the  land  with  the  rush  and 
the  sound  of  many  waters. 
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The  ordinaiy  visitor  to  Egypt  knows  nothing  of  these 
things.  He  goes  up  the  Nile,  hut,  as  far  as  the  stream 
itself  is  concerned,  he  is  almost  invariably  disappointed. 
Passing  over  the  bridge  at  Cairo,  he  looks  down  upon 
the  most  remarkable  river  in  the  world,  a  river  with 
which  no  other  can  compare  in  the  strangeness  of  its 
character,  the  richness  of  its  gifts,  the  immense  rS^  it 
has  played  in  human  history.  Bat  it  makes  no  more 
impression  on  him  than  the  Thames  at  London]  Bridge. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  is  not  remarkable — about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile — the  volnme  of  water  is  not  great,  the 
colour  is  dull,  the  pace  of  the  current  is,  if  anything, 
slow.  Yet  the  Nile,  as  the  tourist  sees  it,  from  December 
to  March,  is  full  and  strong  and  stately  compared  to 
what  it  afterwards  becomes. 

In  April,  May,  and  Jun^  and  sometimes  into  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  water  at  Cairo  &Us  and  fitlls. 
The  lowering  of  level  would  he  even  more  marked,  if 
the  Nile  were  not  nowadays  pounded  up  at  the  Barrage, 
some  fourteen  miles  further  down,  in  order  to  feed  the 
Summer  Canals,  which  keep  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta 
alive.  Meantime  the  two  branches  of  the  river  below 
the  Barra^  are  almost  dry.  There  are  many  points, 
at  which,  during  the  season  of  low  water,  a  child  might 
walk  across.  The  fields,  except  where  artificially  nonr* 
ished  by  the  careful  doling  out  of  water  from  the  Canals, 
are  parched  and  seamed  with  fissures.  The  air  is  full 
of  dust.  The  brilliant  green  of  the  crops,  which  so 
strikes  the  visitor  during  the  winter,  has  given  way  to 
more  sombre  hues.  The  trees  have  shed  their  leaves. 
Nor  is  the  animal  world  less  oppressed  by  the  lack  of 
water.     Man  and  beast  alike   languish.     And  all  day 
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long  the  fiery  sun,  imdimmed  by  the  lightest  cloud, 
proceeds  on  his  stately  but  pitiless  march  through  a  eky 
of  deepest  blue,  as  if  determined  to  dry  up  what  still 
remains  of  life-giving  moisture,  and  to  restore  the  tiny 
strip  of  cultivated  Egypt  to  the  vast  surrounding  Desert, 
in  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  it  forms  the  only  break. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  physical  dis- 
tress of  the  people  becomes  great  and  visible.  And  that 
physical  distress  is  heightened  by  mental  anxiety,  as  to 
how  long  this  tyranny  will  continua  The  level  of  the 
water  is  still  sinking.  Already  some  of  the  least  valu- 
able crops  have  had  to  be  given  up.  The  more  valuable 
ones  are  threatened.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor  are 
united  in  one  common  solicitude :  What  is  the  news 
from  Assuan  !  *  Has  the  river  risen  ?  Is  it  not  later 
than  usual  7  Does  it  not  look  like  a  bad  year  ?  Will  it 
ever  rise  sufSciently  to  save  the  cotton  ?  One  day  a 
message  of  hope  is  flashed  over  Egypt.  There  is  a  rise 
of  some  inches  at  Assoan.  The  next  day  there  is  again 
a  rise.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the 
countenances  of  men  show  signs  of  relief.  But  their  joy 
is  premature.  The  next  day  the  river  has  gone  down 
again.  It  was  a  false  rise,  the  precursor,  as  so  often 
happens,  of  the  real  flood.  Such  alternations  of  hope 
and  disappointment  frequently  continue  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  the  true  rise  unmistakably  begins. 

*  Of  oooToe,  the  eArliMt  news  of  the  state  of  the  Nile  oomet,  not  from 
Amhui,  but  fiDm  the  frontier  at  Haifa,  aa,  before  the  lou  of  the  Badan,  it 
came  from  Khartum.  The  eugiueera  go  b;  the  reporta  from  Hnlfa.  But 
Khat  the  maaa  of  the  people,  bj  immemorial  habit,  are  acoiutomed  to  look 
to,  ii  the  height  of  the  river  at  Aaaoan — the  boniidar;  of  Egypt  Proper. 
The  meaning  of  10  many  "  pica  "  (mbiti)  of  water  at  Awaan  ii  nnderatood 
by  erery  peaaant  In  Egypt. 
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At  the  commsacameat  of  the  flood  it  takes  tea  or 
twelve  d&ys  before  a  rise  at  Assuaa  makes  itself  felt  at 
Cairo.  When  that  time  has  elapsed,  any  one  watching 
on  the  river  bank  at  the  latter  place  may  note  how,  from 
day  to  day,  at  first  slowly,  then  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity,  the  water  creeps  up  the  bank.  After  the  first 
week  or  two,  it  is  no  longer  only  the  level  but  the  whole 
demeanour  of  the  river,  which  shows  signs  of  the  coming 
change.  Gradually,  surely,  the  current  quickens,  the 
water  assumes  a  deeper  colour.  During  the  low  season, 
a  bather  in  the  NUe  may  easily  make  headway  against 
the  current  In  the  first  eight  days  of  the  descending 
flood  he  may  still  swim  up  stream,  though  with  increas- 
ing difficulty.  Another  eight  days,  and  all  his  eSbrts 
wiU  only  keep  him  stationary.  Eight  days  more  and  all 
swimming  is  impossible.  By  the  middle  of  August  the 
river  has  risen  some  twenty  feet,  and  neara  the  summit 
of  its  banks.  Its  discharge  has  increased  from  thirty 
millions  of  cubic  metres  a  day  to  six  hundred  millions.* 
Cross  the  bridge  at  night — in  one  of  those  balmy  Egyptian 
nights,  which  are  unequalled  for  their  purity  and  their 
brilliance — aud  listen  to  the  great  river,  which  six  weeks 
before  hardly  made  its  presence  felt — bo  low  down  was 
it,  so  slu^ish,  and  so  noiseless — but  which  now  swirls 
and  roars  about  the  piers,  as  if  it  would  sweep  eveiy- 
tbing  before  it  1  There  are  few  more  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  the  might  of  Nature.  And  the  impression  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that,  for  months  past,  not  a  drop 

*  Tb«  BTentged»ilf  dlMharge  of  the  Nile  at  Oairo  in  the  flood  monQu 
—which  ue,  loughl;  BpeBking,  Aagnst,  September,  Mid  October— ii  ap- 
warda  of  six  hnndred  million  cubic  metraa.  In  the  loweat  jreaia  it  haa 
been  aa  little  ac  Foni  hundred  and  flftj  milliona,  in  the  bigheit  it  haa 
■ometimea  ezoeeded  one  thouaand  milliona. 
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of  raia  has  fallen.  No  cloud  has  crossed  the  sky.  There 
has  been  so  sign  of  atorm  or  thunder.  It  is  to  the 
tropical  raina  of  countries  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  miles  off,  that  this  tumult  of  waters  is  due. 

And  now  the  hasiua  of  Upper  Egypt  are  rapidly 
filling  with  water.  By  the  middle  of  September,  as  you 
stand  on  one  of  the  low  desert  hills  and  look  over  the 
country,  it  is  all  a  huge  lake,  while  in  the  Delta,  both 
branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  numberlesB  artificial  chan- 
nels are  flowing  at  full  speed.  The  whole  land  is  a  laud 
of  rivers,  as  erstwhile  it  was  a  land  of  dust  Physical 
comfort  is  restored.  The  spirits  of  men  have  risen  as 
the  waters  rose.  Crops,  cattle,  human  beings,  all  rejoice 
together  in  the  abundance,  of  the  first  necessary  of  life. 
The  water,  charged  as  it  ia  with  quantities  of  fine  mud, 
is  murky  to  look  at,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  bathe  in  and 
wholesome  to  drink.  Wherever  you  go  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canals,  you  see  brown-skinned  men  and  boys  plung- 
ing with  delight  into  the  life-giving  stream.  Women  are 
drawing  from  it,  dogs  are  lapping  it,  the  great  patient 
buffaloes  are  atandiog  up  to  their  necks  in  it,  pictures  of 
content. 

But  soon  a  new  anxiety,  the  opposite  of  that  which 
lately  possessed  them,  begins  to  cloud  the  gladness  of 
men's  hearts.  The  longed-for  flood  has  come  with  a 
vengeance.  The  question  now  is :  will  it  go,  or  rather, 
will  it  go  in  time  ?  In  Upper  Egypt  the  basin  land  has 
by  this  time  been  thoroughly  saturated.  The  moment 
will  soon  come,  when  the  water  ought  to  be  running  off 
the  fields,  if  they  are  to  be  sown  in  season.  But  it  can- 
not run  off  while  Hba  river  is  flowing  brim  full  More- 
over, throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  the 
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embankmente  of  the  Nile  are  being  nervously  watched. 
Strong  barriers  as  they  are,  the  strain  which  two  montha 
of  flood  has  put  upon  them  is  sure  to  find  out  some 
weak  pointsL  And  as  the  river — especially  in  the  Delta 
— is  running  high  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  land, 
the  consequence  of  a  breach  might  be  to  inundate  a 
whole  district,  and  to  carry  destruction  to  the  homes  and 
the  harvests  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  September  wears  on,  people  begin  to  look  as 
anxiously  for  news  of  a  fall  of  the  Nile  at  Assuan,  as  in 
the  middle  of  June  they  were  looking  for  news  of  a  rise. 
In  this  instance  too,  the  issue  may  long  be  a  doubtful 
one.  As  the  river  often  has  a  Cidse  rise,  so  it  often  has  a 
false  fall.  And  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fall,  like  those  of 
the  rise,  become  known  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
throughout  the  country  and  are  followed  with  the  same 
strained  and  universal  interest.  It  is  not  till  the  fidl 
has  been  steady  and  continuous  for  a  number  of  days, 
that  the  general  concern  is  allayed,  and  the  state  of  the 
river  ceases,  for  the  first  time  for  six  months,  to  be  the 
predominant  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Egypt. 

By  the  beginning  of  October,  in  an  average  year,  the 
crisis  is  over,  though  the  water-level  at  Cairo  is  often 
at  its  highest  at  that  time,  as  the  river  begins  to  be 
swollen  by  the  discharge  from  the  basins  of  Upper  Egypt. 
But  in  a  year  of  very  high  Nile,  like  1887,  or  the 
present  year,  the  tension  may  be  greatly  prolonged. 
Throughout  the  flood,  and  especially  towards  the  dose 
of  it,  when  the  danger  is  greatest,  the  embankments,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  are  watched  day  and  night  by  an 
army  of  men,  called  out  for  that  purpose.    Every  eighty 
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yards  or  so  there  is  a  post  consistiDg  of  one  or  more 
aentinels  who  never  leave  the  bank,  their  only  shelter — 
though  shelter  is  scarcely  needed — being  a  rude  hat  of 
darra  stalks.  At  night  each  post  hangs  out  its  lantern, 
the  long  line  of  lights  along  the  brimming  river  produc- 
ing a  picturesque  and  striking  effect.  But  the  sentinels 
alone  would  be  of  little  use  to  cope  with  a  disaster. 
At  intervals  of  a  few  miles  are  stationed  gangs  of  men 
supplied  with  the  materials  and  tools  necessary  to  repair 
a  breach,  and  ready  to  rush  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
any  point  &om  which  danger  is  signalled. 

The  least  alarm  is  passed  along  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  &om  post  to  post,  until  it  reaches  the  nearest 
gang.  If  the  danger  is  more  serious,  reinforcements  are 
hurried  up,  and  the  engineer  of  the  district  is  at  once 
summoned.  The  Inspectors  of  Irrigation  are  constantly 
on  the  qui  vtve.  Dnring  high  flood  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  the  river,  reviewing  their  long  line  of 
fortifications  and  its  innumerable  garrison,  stopping 
repeatedly  at  the  most  dangerous  points  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  order,  and  that  all  provisions  have 
been  made  in  case  of  accident  And  if  for  a  few  days 
they  are  able  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Cairo,  where 
piles  of  papers  are  always  awaiting  them,  they  are 
momentarily  liable  to  a  summons  to  rush  off  to  any 
part  of  their  districts  where  a  breach  has  occurred,  or  is 
foreseen.  Their  steamers  are  in  constant  readiness,  and 
they  may  have  to  start  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Sometimes  they  may  have  taken  a  journey  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  at  full  stefun,  only  to  find  on  arrival  that 
the  alarm  was  a  false  one.  And,  perhaps,  they  have 
hardly  time  to  turn  round   before  a  fresh  alarm  is 
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signalled,  and  off  Uiey  dash  again  to  a  new  and  possibly 
distaot  point  of  attack.  This  state  of  things  generally 
eontinnea  For  about  a  month.  la  an  exceptional  year, 
like  the  present  one,  the  battle  may  last  much  longer, 
and  then  it  is  certain  that,  however  skilfully  the  flood 
is  dealt  with,  some  damage  will  enaue.  Even  if  any 
serious  accident  is  avoided,  the  infiltr&tion  from  the 
river  is  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  neighboar- 
ing  lauds,  and  in  a  year  of  prolonged  flood  the  losses 
resulting  firom  this  cause  are  veiy  considerabla 

It  is  hard  to  im^ne  a  more  interesting  life  than 
that  of  an  Irrigation  Engineer  in  Egypt  But  at  the 
same  time  I  can  think  of  few  lives  more  trying.  He 
is  for  e^er  playing  the  most  exciting  of  games,  in  which 
the  stakes  are  the  welfare,  possibly  the  existence,  'of 
nnmbers  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Great  indeed  must 
be  the  satisfaction  of  success.  There  are  not  many 
people  who  can  look  back  upon  so  much  good — palpable, 
unquestionable,  far-reaching — bestowed  upon  their  kind, 
as  the  men  who  can  husband  the  Nile  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  period  of  drought,  and  keep  it  in- 
nocuous in  the  period  of  flood.  But  there  are  few  also, 
whose  success  is  threatened  by  more  incessant  and  more 
various  dangers.  For  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  year  is 
it  only  by  minute  and  constant  calculation,  and  by  the 
most  scientific  management  of  an  elaborate  artiflci&l 
system,  that  they  can  succeed  in  making  the  water  last, 
in  sending  it  at  the  right  moment  to  the  right  place,  in 
giving  to  each  district  its  fair  share,  in  saving  all  the 
cultivation  that  can  be  saved,  and  in  taking  care  tiiat 
they  sacrifice — if  sacrifice  there  must  be — the  less 
valuable  in  order  to  preserve  the  more  valuable  crops. 
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For  sometliing  like  aaother  quarter  of  the  year,  they  are 
harassed  by  an  exactly  opposite  hut  equally  difficult 
problem — how  to  get  rid  of  the  water  witii  the  leaat 
injury  to  the  country  and  the  cbanneb,  with  the 
smallest  deposit  of  silt  in  the  canal-beda,  and,  during 
that  great  struggle  at  the  end,  with  the  least  risk  of  fuiy 
great  breakdown  in  their  long  line  of  artificial  defensive 
works.  And  when  the  successive  crises  of  low  flood  and 
high  flood  are  over,  how  enormous  is  the  labour  which 
liee  before  them  throughout  the  winter  in  clearage, 
in  repairs,  in  putting  right  such  parts  of  their  system 
as  IJiey  know  to  be  still  defective,  in  renewing  and 
atrengthemng  those  works  upon  which  the  strain  has 
been  too  great !  For  the  embankments  of  the  river, 
after  the  flood  has  gone,  are  somewhat  like  fortifications 
that  have  been  exposed  to  a  long  siege,  with  this  difier- 
ence,  that  in  a  twelvemonth  the  si^e  will  surely  come 
agun,  and  the  interval  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  preparing  for  the  emeigency. 

To  understand,  even  in  outline,  the  Agriculture  of 
Egypt,  two  great  facts  must  be  bome  in  mind.  The 
first  is  that  the  country  is  watered,  not  by  rain,  but  by 
the  river.  In  Upper  Egypt  rain  practically  never  &Us. 
Even  in  Lower  Egypt  it  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
second  great  fact  la,  that  the  river  is  not  only  the 
irrigatOT,  but  the  fertilizer  of  the  soiL  The  fine  reddish- 
brown  mad  which  the  Blue  Nile  washes  down  &om  the 
volcanic  plateaus  of  Abyssinia,  mixed  with  organic 
matter  from  the  swamp  regions  of  the  White  Nile,  does 
more  than  any  manure  can  do  for  the  annual  jenovatiou 
of  the  land. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  agriculture  of  Egypt 
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depended  entirely  upon  the  unaided  action  of  the  river. 
The  Talley  was  intersected  hy  dykes,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  Nile,  and  forming  with  the  eint)aiikments 
of  the  latter,  and  with  the  rising  desert  land  which 
bounds  tiie  valley  on  either  side,  a  series  of  basins  so 
contrived  as  to  r^ulate  the  course  of  the  Hood  and  to 
compel  it  to  deposit  the  rich  matter,  with  which  it  was 
chained.  These  basins  were  in  a  series  of  chains,  each 
chain  being  fed  by  a  separate  canal  from  the  river,  and 
having  a  separate  escape,  by  which  the  water,  after 
doing  its  work,  was  let  out  into  the  river  again.  In 
some,  but  not  in  all  cases,  communication  was  also 
provided  from  the  bottom  basin  of  one  chun  to  the  top 
basin  of  the  chain  immediately  below  it.  By  these 
means  the  water  was  retained  upon  the  land — which 
was  generally  flooded  for  six  or  seven  weeks — till  it  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  rich  mud.  On  this  mud, 
after  the  water  had  run  ofl)  the  seed  was  cast,  and  the 
husbandman  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tend  his  crop,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  time  to  harvest  it.  The  harvest  was  in 
Uorch  and  April,  and  after  it  was  over  the  land  lay 
fallow  till  the  next  flood. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt  •  this 
primeval  system  still  exists  to-day.  But  in  Lower 
Egypt^  that  is  the  Delta,  the  last  sixty  years  have  seen 
the  introduction  of  a  new  agriculture.  The  old  method 
had  great  advantages.  Cultivation  coat  little  in  labour 
and  notiiing  in  manure.  The  flood  it«elf  annually 
revived  the  soil  and  kept  it  perpetually  in  heart.    But, 

*  Bj  Upper  Egjpt,  I  mean  the  wliDle  aonntrf  rrom  the  kpea  of  the 
Deltft  to  the  wnlhem  frontier.  It  Ii  eomeUmee  dirided  into  Middle  knd 
Upper  BgTpt,  bnt  the  dutLaotloD  ii  onl;  confiuii]^. 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  was  only  one  crop — though  a 
very  rich  one.  For  nearly  half  the  year  the  land  was 
idle,  and  the  aingle  harvest,  which  consisted  principally 
of  wheat,  beans,  and  clover,  though  it  amply  sufficed  to 
nourish  the  population,  was  of  little  value  for  exporta- 
tioD.  In  ancient  days,  no  doubt,  Egypt  was  one  of  the 
granaries  of  the  civilized  world,  whidi  was  at  that  time 
practically  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  liediterranean. 
But  the  vaster  civilization  of  to-day  requires  vaster 
granariea  Europe  now  draws  its  supplies  from  the 
great  plains  of  North  America,  of  Russia,  uid  of  India. 
The  small  contribution  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  of  little 
importance.  That  barbarian  of  geaius,  Uehemet  Ali, 
who  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  saw  that,  if  the  country  was  to  play 
any  t6U  in  the  commercial  life  of  mankind,  it  most  look 
to  other  and  more  valuable  crops. 

The  climate  was  singularly  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  two  of  the  moat  profitable  of  the  earth's  pro- 
ducts— cotton  and  eugar.  But  sugar  grows  all  the  year 
round,  and  cotton  grows  just  during  the  six  months 
when,  under  the  old  system,  the  country — all  but  the 
strip  of  high  land  near  the  river  " — was  first  waterless 
and  then  flooded.  In  order  to  grow  these  crops  in  large 
quantities,  it  was  necessary  to  depart  from  the  old 
methods  and  to  substitute  perennial  irrigation  for  six 
weeks  of  flooding.  Sugu*  and  cotton  must  be  watered, 
but  they  must  not  be  drowned.  It  was  well  to  deposit 
the  fertilizing  mud  upon  the  fallow,  but  it  would  not  do 
to  deposit  it  upon  growing  crops.    Hence  a  double 

*  The  Nile  Ttilley,  being  of  deltaio  ftmnatioii,  ilopea  Amy  tetsta  the 
[iTei  to  the  foot  of  the  deMrt  hilla. 
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change  was  necessary.  Water  had  to  he  supplied  all  the 
year  round,  hut  it  had  to  he  supplied  in  limited  quan- 
tities. So  far  as  the  land  was  devoted  to  growing  the 
new  crops,  it  must  he  constantly  watered,  hut  it  must 
never  he  iauudated. 

It  was  in  order  to  receive  and  distribute  water  in  the 
shallow  season,  and  not  only  during  flood  time,  that  the 
"  Sefi "  •  or  Summer  Canals  were  dug.  They  are,  of 
course,  deeper  than  the  old  "Nili"  or  Flood  Canals, 
inasmuch  as  their  business  is  to  draw  from  the  river 
when  it  is  low,  and  not  mei-ely  in  the  flood  Ume.  In 
order  to  understand  the  irrigation  of  Egjrpt,  this  dis- 
tinction between  Summer  and  Flood  Canals  must  always 
be  home  In  mind. 

The  changes  introduced  by  Mehemet  Ali  have  drawn 
a  sharp  Hue  of  division  between  the  Irrigation  System 
of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt.  From  the  apex  of  the 
Delta  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt  Proper  at 
Aesuan — a  distance  by  river  of  about  six  hundred  miles 
— the  agriculture  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  still  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Pharaohs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  single 
district,  where  one  of  the  new  Sefl  Canals,  the  Ibrahimla, 
gives  perennial  irrigation  to  some  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  comprising  the  greatest  sugar  plantations 
in  Egypt,  and,  by  means  of  one  of  its  branches,  the  Babr 
Yusef,  to  the  oasis  known  as  the  Fay&m.  Moreover  the 
lands  immediately  adjoining  the  river  all  along  the 
valley,  the  islands,  and  certain  patches  in  the  centre  of 
the  basins,  watered  by  wells,  hear  crops  in  summer  as 
well  aa  in  winter.  But,  speaking  broadly.  Upper  Egypt 
*  From  "  8ef,"  prouonuced  like  our  Eiigliili  "  B&fe,"  the  Anbie  irotd 
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is  a  land  of  single-crop  winter  cultivatioD,  annually 
soaked  with  Nile  water,  and  renovated  by  Nile  mud, 
jast  as  it  has  been  any  time  these  aiz  thousand  years. 

Irrigation  under  these  conditions  is  comparatively  a 
simple  matter.  It  has  puzzles  of  its  own,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  and  can  be  carried  out  very  well  or  very 
badly.  But  it  presents  nothing  Uke  the  tangle  of  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  modem  system,  prevalent 
throughout  the  Delta.  The  object  of  the  latter  system 
is  to  render  the  land  more  fertile,  by  allowing  it  to  be 
cultivated  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  in  the  season 
of  low  water  and  of  flood,  as  well  as  when  the  flood  is 
over.  And  the  result  has  undoubtedly  been  an  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  richest  crops,  the  crops  which  give  Sgypt  her  posi- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  grown  on  the  lands 
of  the  Delta,  or  of  the  exceptional  district  of  tTpper 
Egypt  just  referred  to,  which  are  preserved  from  inun- 
dation, and  fed  with  water  in  driblets  all  the  year  round, 
by  means  of  the  Sefi  Canals. 

But  this  enormous  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil  has  not  been  without  its  drawbacks.  You  cannot 
take  an  extra  crop  out  of  the  land,  especially  when  it  is 
an  exhausting  crop  like  sugar  or  cotton,  without  dimin- 
ishing its  natural  fertility.  And  if  the  new  system  of 
cultivation  takes  more  out  of  the  land,  it  at  the  same 
time  puts  leas  into  it.  For  since  it  is  essential,  wherever 
cotton  and  sugar  are  being  grown,  that  the  flood  should 
not  cover  the  country  aa  it  did  formerly — as  it  does  in 
the  greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt  to-day — ^bnt  should  be 
carried  right  away  into  ^e  sea,  the  soil  is  deprived  of 
the  fertilizing  and  recuperative  effect  of  the  rich  mud. 
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which  the  high  Nile  brings  down  in  such  abundant 
quantity.  Twice  as  much  ia  demanded  of  it  as  in  the 
old  days,  and  the  Tevivifying  substance — better  than  any 
manure,  which  in  the  old  days  was  annually  given  to  it, 
has  been  token  away.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  a 
marked  deterioration  of  the  soil,  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  a  free  use  of  artificial  manure,  or  by  giving 
the  land,  from  time  to  time,  a  thorough  soaking  with 
flood  water.  The  latter  method  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a 
partial  and  occasional  return  to  the  basin  system. 

This  deterioration  was  a^ravated  by  the  unscientific 
manner  in  which  summer  cultivation  was  introduced, 
and  especially  by  the  neglect  of  the  great  eeseniial  of 
proper  drain^e.  It  was  the  want  of  drainage,  which 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Birriya,  that  broad  belt  of 
land,  which  occupies  the  northern  and  lowest  portion  of 
the  Delta,  adjoining  the  great  lakes.  There  are  upwards 
of  one  million  acres  of  this  region,  now  swamp,  or  salt 
marsh,  or  otherwise  uncultivable,  which  in  ancient  Umes 
were  the  garden  of  Egypt.  Fortunately,  a  great  portion 
of  the  Birrtya  may  be  reclaimed  with  comparative  easa 
The  salted  lands,  especially,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  it,  can  be  rescued  by  thorough  washing,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  the  restorative  nature  of  which  crop 
is  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  agriculturist.  Rice  cul- 
tivation, indeed,  mast  be  on  a  restricted  scale,  as  long  as 
the  present  dearth  of  water  in  summer  continues.  But 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  washing  the  land  in 
winter,  when  water  is  abundant.  For  all  these  purposes, 
however,  drains  are  indispensable,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
last  few  years  that  a  be^nning  has  been  made  in 
supplying  this  want. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  system  of  perennial  irrigation, 
conceived  by  Mehemet  Ali,  was  too  difficult  and  too 
complicated  a  huainess  for  the  men  who  had  to  carry  it 
out.  Up  to  1882  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  new  system  had  heen  established, 
was  steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse.  In  ancient  timee 
£gypt  mnst  undoubtedly  have  p(»sessed  engineers  of 
first>rate  capacity.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  her  present  inhabitants  fall  far  behind  the 
tradition  of  their  ancestors.  Mehemet  Ali  himself  re- 
cc^;nized  this  fact.  He  called  in  the  assistance  of  highly- 
trained  engineers  irom  France  to  supply  the  lack  of 
native  capacity.  But  the  Frenchmen,  who,  ap  to  the 
time  of  the  British  Occupation,  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  scientific  element  in  the  business  of  irrigation, 
are  not  to  be  blamed  if,  despite  their  counsels,  that 
business  was  a  failure.  They  failed,  where  the  English 
have  succeeded,  but  the  fault  wafi  not  theirs.  It  was  not 
due  to  any  want  of  capacity  on  their  part,  but  to  the 
falseness  of  their  position.  They  were  advisers,  and 
advisers  merely.  And  what  is  the  good  of  skilled  advice, 
without  authority  to  secure  its  adoption  ?  Sitting  at 
head-quarters  at  Cairo,  they  could  not  see  what  was 
being  done  by  their  agents  in  the  provinces,  done,  often, 
against  the  better  judgment  of  those  agents  themselves, 
in  deference  to  powerful  local  influences,  or  to  the  com- 
mands of  ignorant  Uudirs.  And  if  they  had  seen  those 
mistakes,  they  would  have  had  no  power  to  prevent 
them. 

The  position  of  the  English  Engineers  is  different. 
They  do  not  sit  at  head-quarters,  but  traverse  the  country 
from  end  to  end.    And  they  have  a  power  behind  them, 
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which  ensures  their  advice  being  followed.  "  I  must 
deprecate,"  says  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
"  any  invidious  comparison  between  the  French  and  the 
Anglo-Indian  Engineers.  The  comparison  must  be  made 
really  between  the  Arab  Engineers  advised  by  French 
Engineers  and  the  Anglo-Indian  Engineers  directing  the 
Arab  Engineers."  That  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
European  skill — is  this  as  in  other  respects — is  necessary 
for  the  regeneration  of  Egypt.  But  European  skill  is 
useless  without  European  authority.  Wherever  you 
turn,  that  cardinal  fact  stu-ra  you  in  the  &ce.* 
^  It  was  during  the  fifty  years  before  such  authority 
was  established,  that  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta  was 
reduced  to  chaos.  To  make  the  land  of  Egypt  cultivable 
all  the  year  round,  without  ruining  it,  is,  under  any 
conditions,  an  intricate  problem.  It  requires  a  network 
of  main  and  subsidiary  Canals,  each  member  of  which 
must  be  scientifically  designed,  in  respect  of  capacity  and 
level  These  Canals  must  be  supplied  with  regulating 
sluices,  which  have  to  be  judiciously  located,  and  care- 
fully worked.  And  the  skill  needed  to  bring  tiie  water 
to  the  land  is  not  greater  than  that  needed  to  take  it  off 
again.  As  I  have  said,  irrigation  is  fatal  without  drain- 
^e.  And  the  two  systems,  each  very  complicated,  must 
be  kept  distinct,  like  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human 
body,  if  the  most  direful  confusion  is  not  to  ensue.  But 
the  difficulties  which  beset  perennial  irrigation  are,  in 
I^pt,  vastly  augmented  by  the  fact  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  during  which  water  is  very  scarce.  If  you  want 
science  to  make  the  Canals  properly,  you  wan^  not 
*  See  pAgeB  334  aud  235,  and,  indeed,  we'fbU  Volume  poNim. 
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merely  science,  but  good  husbandry  and  equity  to  ensure 
the  proper  use  of  them  during  the  painful  period  wbea 
only  the  most  rigid  economy  and  most  impartial  dia- 
tribntion  of  water  can  do  justice  to  the  needs  of  all 
Egyptian  Irrigation  is  a  moral  aa  well  as  a  scientific 
problem. 

But  in  the  creation  of  the  new  irrigation  works  in 
the  Delta^  science  and  morality  bad  alike  been  wanting. 
Private  interest  had  ruled  supreme  in  their  construction. 
Technical  skiU  had  been  conspicuous  by  its  abeeuce. 
As  a  consequence,  every  conceivable  blunder  and  in- 
justice had  been  committed.  The  Canals  were  faulty  in 
slope,  in  capacity,  and  in  alignment.  Moreover,  they 
wers  not  adequately  supplied  with  regulating  sluices,  and 
where  such  sluices  existed,  they  were  often  found  in  the 
wrong  places,  and  were  constantly  closed  at  the  wrong 
times.  The  channels  were  accordingly  choked  with  silt, 
for  the  removal  of  which  enormous  numbers  of  men  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  weeks  and  months  of  forced  labour, 
vrithout,  in  many  cases,  being  able  to  effect  the  desired 
result  Irrigation  outlets  were  cut  from  the  main  Canals, 
regardless  of  all  considerations  of  level  and  of  the  area 
which  they  were  intended  to  supply.  Hence  reeklesB 
waste  of  water  in  one  place,  impossibility  of  obtiuning 
water  in  another.  Moreover,  pumping  engines  had  been 
erected  on  the  Canal  banks  by  permission  of  the  Qovem- 
ment — for  no  engine  coold  be  put  up  without  such  per- 
mission— r^ardless  of  the  capacity  of  a  particular  Canal 
to  feed  the  engine,  and  with  consequent  detriment  to  the 
other  proprietors  along  its  banks. 

Bat  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  all  was  the  neglect 
of  drainage,  which  was  steadily  ruining  laige  tracts  of 
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country.  Even  where  drains  existed.they  were  frequently 
used  also  as  irrigation  cb&naala,  than  which  it  is  im- 
poasihle  to  conceive  a  worse  sin  against  every  Bound 
principle  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  these  channels 
would  be  flowing  brim  full  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
just  when  they  should  have  been  empty  to  receive  the 
drainage  water.  Elsewhere  the  salt-impregnated  drain- 
age water  was  actually  pumped  back  upon  the  land. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  the  almost 
incredible  tangle  of  mistakes,  fatal  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  wasteful  of  the  money  of  the  Qovemment  find 
the  labour  of  the  people,  with  which  the  Anglo-Indian 
Engineers,  who  were  summoned  to  Egypt  in  1883  and 
1884,  found  themselves  compelled  to  grapple.  To  bring 
order  out  of  such  coniusion  was  the  work  of  years. 
That  work  is  not  completed  even  yet,  though  in  the 
most  important  districts  of  Egypt  the  glaring  faults  of 
the  old  system  have  been  remedied,  and  irrigation  is  now 
conducted  on  scientific  principles.  But  at  the  outset  the 
difficulty  was  tremendous.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
see  one's  way  through  such  a  network  of  error.  And 
what  mode  it  all  the  worse  was,  that  there  had  grown 
up,  intimately  intertwined  with  these  blunders,  a  count- 
less number  of  vested  rights. 

In  order  to  rectify  a  mistake  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  injurious  to  a  whole  district,  it  was  often  necessary 
to  interfere  with  some  powerful  private  interest,  and  before 
private  interests  could  be  made  to  give  way  to  public 
necessity,  the  struggle  was  long  and  fierce.  It  was 
fortunate  that,  even  in  the  first  year  of  their  presence, 
the  Anglo-Indian  Engineers,  though  they  possessed  neither 
the  experience  of  the  cotmtry,  nor  the  command  of 
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money  necessary  to  effect  anything  great,  were  able  to 
make  such  a  number  of  minor  but  sbiking  improvements, 
that  the  chorus  of  general  approbation  soon  drowned 
individual  complaints  and  protests. 

The  excellent  results,  which  from  the  very  outset  have 
attended  the  labours  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Engineers,  are 
greatly  due  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncrieff  organized  his  new  service,  and  to  hla 
happy  knack  in  choosing  his  subordinates.  The  innumer- 
able errors  of  detail  confronting  him  in  the  system, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  put  right — errors,  each  one 
of  which  required  the  incessant  attention  of  a  skilled, 
energetic,  and  determined  man  to  deal  with  it — ^pointed 
unmistakably  to  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  work.  Sir 
Colin  saw  that  he  could  accomplish  little  without  some 
lieutenants  of  first-rate  ability,  and,  having  got  the  right 
men,  he  wisely  accorded  them  great  latitude  in  the 
management  of  their  respective  distncts. 

The  country  was  divided  into  five  Circles  of  Irrigation 
(three  in  the  Delta  and  two  in  Upper  Egypt)  of  which 
four  were  entrusted  to  the  new-comers  from  India.*  This 
plan  of  localizing  the  engineering  talent,  which  it  had 
been  found  desirable  to  import  into  the  country,  proved 
a  complete  success.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
among  the  English  Inspectors  of  Irrigation  there  has  not 

*  Theae  Inipeotora  were  Oolonel  Bom,  Mr.  ViUeooka,  U&Joi  Brown,  and 
Hi.  Foater.  When  Uonciieff  bsMme  UDder-BeorBtaty  of  Stale,  and  CoL 
Bon  took  hit  place  aa  Inipeotor-Oenenl,  the  latter  was  Rplaoed  bj  Mr. 
Oontin.  These  rii  men,  together  with  OoL  Weitern  and  TSx.  Beid,  who 
between  them  reatored  the  Barrage,  have  been  the  saviour*  of  Egyptian 
Irrigation.  Weatem  and  Beid  left  when  their  special  work  was  finished. 
HoDcrieff  and  Boss  hare  both  retired  this  year,  HoncrielT  being  replaoed 
by  QanUn,  and  Bdbs  by  Foster  in  Lower,  and  by  Brown  in  Upper  Egypt. 
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been  oue  weak  or  second-rate  man.  Differing  widely 
^-even  extraordinarily — in  character  and  gifts,  they  have 
all  displayed  in  a  high  degree  sound  technical  know- 
ledge, untiring  industry,  absolute  contempt  for  hardship 
or  misrepresentation  and  the  most  perfect  impartiality. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
Irrigation  Department  is,  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Egyptian  Service  managed  by  British  Chiefs,  the  one 
upon  which,  from  first  to  last,  it  has  been  possible  to 
look  with  the  most  unmixed  pride. 

With  men  of  this  calibre  stationed  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes,  and  entrusted 
witha  wide  discretion  to  act  te  the  bestof  their  judgment, 
the  work  of  improvement  marched  as  rapidly,  as  the 
limited  iimount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irrigation 
Service  would  permit.  While  a  great  deal  was  left  to  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  Inspectors,  and  the  methods  of 
each  of  them  presented  considerable  diversity,  there  was 
still  a  general  harmony  of  purpose  running  through  their 
work.  The  same  evils  existed  everywhere,  and  they  were 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principles,  though  with  varying 
degrees  of  boldness  and  ingenuity.  The  great  problem 
everywhere  was  to  better  the  machine  without  interrupt- 
ing its  action.  "  Egypt,"  wrote  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff  in 
his  first  report,  "  was  no  tabvla  Txtea  on  which  to  lay 
down  the  most  perfect  Canal  System,  but  a  countty 
whose  very  life  depended  on  a  ftilly  developed  but  very 
bad  system.  It  has  been  necessary  te  introduce  reforms 
without  for  a  day  stepping  the  existing  machinery. 
When  a  canal  has  been  closed,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  another  canal  to  take  its  place." 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  work  was  vigorously 
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poshed  on  all  over  the  cormtry.  Old  drunage  dbaonels, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  become  blocked,  were  cleared 
and  prolonged.  New  drains  were  cut  for  the  relief  of 
salted  and  water-lo^ed  districts.  Lines  of  Irrigation 
were  disentangled  from  lines  of  Drainage.  The  direction 
and  level  of  many  Canala  were  rectified.  New  regulators 
were  built,  and  the  existing  re^ulotora  were  worked  in 
a  novel  &shioiL  They  were  now  for  the  fiiai  time  doeed 
in  the  season  of  low  Nile,  thus  greatly  diminiBhing  the 
cost  and  labour  necessary  to  raise  the  water  on  to  the 
fields.  On  tlie  otJier  hand,  the  old  habit  of  closing  them 
during  tiie  flood  was  as  far  as  possible  discontinued,  and 
the  result  was  a  great  reduction  of  the  edit  deposit  in  the 
canal'beds,  that  fertile  source  of  expense  to  the  State  and 
oppression  to  the  peasantry. 

In  no  respect,  indeed,  were  the  new  methods  more 
productive  of  benefit  to  the  people  than  in  this  important 
matter  of  preventing  excessive  deposits  of  silt.  I  have 
shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  the  improvement 
in  the  finances  of  Egypt  has  enabled  the  QovemmeDi  to 
dispense  with  forced  labour  for  Uie  great  annual  task  of 
removing  these  deports.  Bat  long  before  the  practice 
of  clearing  the  CanaJs  by  means  of  the  Corv^  was 
abandoned,  the  amount  of  clearance  necessary  had  been 
enormously  reduced  by  the  skill  of  the  Ei^;ineBrB.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  Canal,  the  Ismailia,  which  connects 
the  Nile  with  the  Suez  Canal,  the  changes  introduced 
by  Col  Ross  brought  down  the  amount  of  mlt  deposit 
from  300,000  cubic  metres  in  former  years  to  120,000 
cubic  metres  in  the  year  1884.  This  reproaentad  a 
saving  in  the  annual  cost  of  dredging  of  no  less  than 
£9000.    The  Nagar  Canal  in  Menufia  had  up  to  1884 
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aaffered  from  ao  aimual  deposit  of  between  500,000  and 
300,000  cubic  metres,  wbich  it  required  t^e  Oonr^e  of 
the  whole  province — 20,000  m^  working  on  an  average 
for  40  days — to  remove.  But  by  the  expenditare  ofless 
than  £2000  Mr.  Willcocks  succeeded  in  reducing  this 
deposit  to  only  30,000  cubic  metres,  thus  economizing 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  days  of  woric, 
or,  in  terms  of  money,  at  least  £15,000  a  year. 

Improvements  of  this  kind  were  events  in  1884. 
Since  then  every  successive  year  has  had  ita  share  of 
them,  and  people  have  come  to  regard  them  so  much  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  nowadays  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  failure,  if  any  season  passed  in  which  the 
irrigation  works  were  simply  kept  in  order  and  no  new 
change  for  the  better  effected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  year  since  1884  has  seen  some  fresh  district  restored 
to  fertility,  and  in  some  cases  brought  for  tiie  first  time 
under  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  patient,  in- 
telligent, unwearying  work  whicV  %ypt  has  learned  to 
expect  from  the  heads  of  the  Irrigation  Service,  and 
never  expecia  in  vain. 

But  the  achievements  of  the  Irrigation  Engineers  have 
not  been  confined  to  a  number  of  local  improvements, 
however  valuable.  The  summer  irrigation  of  the  Delta, 
as  they  found  it,  was  not  only  faulty  in  all  its  details. 
Its  great  central  machinery  had  completely  broken  down. 
In  order  to  make  the  system  work  satisfactorily,  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of  the  river  during 
the  low  season.  Only  by  Uiis  means  can  the  supply  of 
water,  at  a  Ume  when  every  gallon  is  worth  money,  be 
folly  utilized  and  its  distribution  properly  controlled. 
To  clear  the  great  arterial  Canals  every  year  to  such 
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a  depth,  as  would  enable  them  to  tiake  in  the  water 
required  &oin  the  I^ile  at  the  low  level  of  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  was  a  work  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  the  way  of  labour,  even  under  a  powerful 
despot,  like  Mehemet  Ali,  who  could  command  the 
Corv^  of  the  whole  population.  And  when  the  Canals 
had  been  dug  to  this  needless  depth,  they  did  not,  after 
all,  do  their  work  with  anything  like  the  same  efficiency, 
as  if  they  had  been  less  deep  and  had  been  filled  by 
artificially  holding  up  the  water  at  their  heads.  In 
summer  time  they  ran  at  so  low  a  level,  that  it  was  a 
difficult  uid  costly  business  to  raise  the  water  on  to  the 
land.  During  the  flood  and  winter  months  they  carried 
a  moet  superfluous  quantity  of  water  at  an  inadequate 
slope  and  the  silt  deposits  were  consequently  enormous. 
Moreover,  under  this  system,  it  was  impossible  to  divert 
the  whole  river  into  the  Canals  during  the  low  season. 
The  bulk  of  the  precious  summer  water  still  flowed  down 
the  two  natural  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  had  to  be 
lifted  from  them  into  the  irrigation  channels  by  mechanical 
means. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  summer  cultivation  it 
had  been  recognized  that  its  complete  success  depended 
upon  the  power  of  damming  up  the  river  at  the  apex  of 
the  Delta.  Given  this  power,  the  last  drop  of  water  could 
be  used  up,  and  the  whole  supply  distributed  furly  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  network  of  Canals. 
But  without  it,  the  system  was  paralyzed  at  its  central 
point.  Napoleon,  during  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  see  of  what  enormous  value  a  dam  across 
the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  just  below  their  bifurcation, 
would  be  to  the  aguculture  of  the  Delta.    As  early  as 
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1883,  Mehemet  Ali,  appalled  by  the  annnally  recurring 
difficulty  of  clearing  tlie  Canals  to  a  depth  which  should 
enable  them  to  receive  the  low  BUmmer  supply  of  the 
river,  began  to  lay  the  foundationa  of  such  a  dfuo.  But 
after  a  year  or  two  the  work  was  abandoned.  It  was  not 
till  1842  that  the  French  Engineer,  Mougel  Bey,  succeeded 
in  p««uading  the  Viceroy  to  moke  up  the  idea  again. 

The  design  of  Mougel  Bey  was  a  magnificent  one,  and 
the  mighty  dam,  which  owes  its  inception  to  his  genius, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  irrigation  works  in  the  world.  Thia 
is  the  famous  Barrage  (or  "  Barrages,"  as  it  is  at  times 
more  correctly  but  somewhat  pedantically  called)  which 
is  situated  about  fourteen  miles  downstream  &om  Cairo, 
uid  spans  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  immediately 
below  the  point  at  which  they  divide.  The  work  con^sts 
of  two  bridges,  one  across  the  Rosetta  and  one  across  the 
Damietta  Branch  of  the  river,  each  of  sixty-one  archea* 
They  are  connected  by  a  revetment  wall,  a  thooa&nd 
metres  in  length,  which  runs  across  the  intervening 
peninsula,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  head  of  the 
Uenufia  Canal,  the  main  source  of  water-supply  to  that 
portion  of  the  Delta  lying  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Nila  The  arches  of  both  bridges  are  constructed  so  as 
to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  water  when  high,  but  to 
be  elosable  by  means  of  iron  gates,  whenever  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of  the  river.  With 
the  gates  completely  closed,  the  Barrage  thus  constitutes 
a  barrier  pounding  up  all  the  water  in  the  river,  and 
enabling  the  main  Canals  to  receive  their  full  supply  by 
free  flow  from  the  reservoir  so  created. 

*  The  Damiotta  Bnncli  Barrage  originally  hod  wveutj-one  wdIim, 
but  ten  of  theae  have  bseo  rapprewed. 
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The  Barrage  took  nearly  twenty  years  to  build.  It 
cost  £E1,800,000  in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unpaid 
labour  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  employed  upon  it. 
But  it  was  practically  useless  till  Sir  Colin  Monciieff 
came  to  Egypt.  The  arches  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Damietta  Branch  had  not  even  been  supplied  with  gates. 
The  bridge  over  the  Bosetta  Branch  had  indeed  been 
used,  but  in  a  tentative  and  half-hearted  fashion,  which 
rendered  it  of  little  value.  When  it  w^  first  completely 
closed  in  1S63,  a  settlement  took  place,  and  the  passage 
was  almost  immediately  re-opened.  In  1867  a  further 
accident  occurred  causing  serious  damage  to  ten  of  the 
arches,  and  after  this  the  work  was  virtually  despaired 
of.  In  1883,  it  was  ofScially  declared  valueless,  except 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
river.  The  most  that  had  ever  been  got  out  of  it  was  an 
additional  head  of  water  of  about  half  a  metre. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  this  splendid 
and  costly  work  at  the  time  of  Sir  Colin  MoncriefiTa 
arrival.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  mischief. 
The  comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation,  of  which  the 
Barrage  was  the  basis,  included  the  construction  of  three 
Main  Canals,  taking  ofi*  Irom  it  and  watering  respectively 
the  Elastem,  the  Central,  and  tJie  Western  provinces  of 
the  Delta.*  Of  these  three  Canals,  only  the  middle  one, 
the  Bayah  Menutla,  was  in  working  order.  The  Eastern 
Canal  had  been  commenced  but  abandoned.  The 
W^estem  Canal,  the  Rayah  Behera,  had,  indeed,  been 

■  The  Eastern  proTinMB — thois  to  the  right  of  the  Damietta  branoh 
of  theNU»~aro  Dokahlfa  and  Sharklai  tbe  Central  provinoea— tlioM 
between  tbe  DiimietCa  and  the  BoseCta  branahet— are  Hennfla  sod 
QhaiUa;  tbe  Western  prorlnce— to  the  left  of  the  Boeetta  hrauoh— le 
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completed,  but  sand-drifba  haviiig  choked  up  the  portion 
nearest  its  head,  it  could  take  io  little  or  no  water 
direct  from  the  river  at  low  level.  la  order  to  supply 
the  province  of  Behera,  the  Government  had  therefore 
entered  into  a  thirty-three  years'  contract  with  an  Irri- 
gation Company  to  pump  water  out  of  the  river  into  the 
Canal  at  two  stations  on  the  Boaetta  Branch  of  the  Nile. 
By  this  contract,  the  Qovemment  bound  itself  to  pay 
a  minim/wm  of  £E26,000  a  year  to  the  Company  plva 
a  varying  sum  depending  upon  the  amount  of  water 
actually  pumped.  This  outlay  would  have  been  entirely 
unnecessary,  if  the  Barrage  had  been  in  working  order, 
and  the  Rayah  Behera  cleared  of  sand-drift  For  the 
last  two  years  this  pumping  has  been  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Qovemment  is  now  paying  its  £E26,000  a  year 
for  nothing. 

But,  wasteful  and  uningenions  as  the  plan  of  pump- 
ing the  river  into  the  main  Canals  may  appear,  it  was 
just  about  to  receive  a  great  extension.  When  Sir  Colin 
Moncrieff  came  to  Kgypt,  he  found  a  scheme  under  tiie 
consideration  of  the  Public  Works  Ministry,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  accepted,  by  which  a  system,  similar  to 
that  already  employed  in  Behera,  was  to  be  adopted  for 
the  whole  of  the  Delta.  Engines  were  to  be  erected  at 
an  initial  cost  of  £E700,000  and  kept  going  at  an  annual 
cost  of  £E250,000,  in  order  to  supply  all  the  principal 
Canals  by  lifting  water  into  them  out  of  the  river. 
There  is  something  very  bizarre  in  the  idea,  that  the 
E^ptian  Government  was  actually  on  the  verge  of 
trying  to  lift  the  whole  river,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could 
be  thus  intercepted,  by  means  of  pumping  engines,  when 
all  the  time  the  same  object  could  have  been  accomplished 
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far  more  easily  and  efficiently  by  holding  up  the  water 
at  the  Barrage,  if  that  work  had  only  been  put  in  order. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  compariBon  between  the  two 
methods.  The  former  is  costly,  the  latter  cheap.  The 
former  only  utilizes  part  of  the  water,  most  of  which 
is  running  away,  while  you  are  pumping  at  it.  The 
latter  enables  you  to  utilize  the  whole  of  it.  No  one 
would  have  dreamt  of  adopting  the  former  counsel  of 
despair,  if  the  poeedbility  of  proceeding  by  the  latter  and 
better  method  had  not  been  abandoned,  and  abandoned 
without  adequate  trial. 

It  is  the  most  eztraordinsry  thing  in  the  world  that, 
for  the  sixteen  years  preceding  Sir  Colin'a  arrival,  no 
serious  effort  had  been  made  to  repair  the  Barrage. 
There  was  plenty  of  talk  about  it.  A  great  scheme  was 
in  existence,  involving  an  outlay  of  £l,2o0,000.  But 
nothing  practical  had  been  attempted.  No  doubt  the 
idea  of  repairing  anything  is  alien  to  the  Arab  mind. 
An  Egyptian  builds  a  house ;  but  the  last  thing  which 
ever  occurs  to  him  is  to  look  after  it,  when  built  He 
is  quite  content  to  live  in  it,  and  watch  it  deteriorate 
year  after  year  without  anything  being  done  to  arrest 
the  process,  until  it  threatens  to  tumble  down  about  his 
ears.  Then  he  leaves  that  house  and  builds  another. 
It  is  a  pious  act  to  build  a  mosque.  But  what  Egyptian 
thinks  of  preserving  the  magnificent  mosques  already 
existing?  Up  to  quite  recent  years  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  Arab  art  were  being  allowed  to  crumble  to  ruin 
without  a  finger  being  lifted  to  prevent  it.  And  how 
much  costly  machinery  has  not  been  imported  into  %ypt 
during  the  last  half-centuty,  which  has  either  been 
suffered  to  rust  unused  or  been  spoilt  in  l^e  use,  with 
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incredible  rapidity,  for  want  of  the  most  ordinarjr  care ! 
That  "a  stitch  in  time  aavea  nine"  is  the  last  proverb 
to  be  recognized  in  Egypt 

But  even  when  full  account  has  been  taken  of  this 
unfortunate  idiosyncrasy,  the  total  n^lect  of  the  Barrage 
still  appears  inexplicable.  Perhaps  it  vas  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  undertaking,  being  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  name  of  Mehemet  AU  and  his  immediate  sue- 
cesBor  Abbaa,  the  following  Viceroys,  Said  and  Ismail, 
preferred  spending  all  their  money  on  new  schemes  of 
tiieir  own  to  devoting  a  comparatively  small  sum  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  great  work  of  earlier  and  better 
rulers.  And  by  the  time  Tewfik  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Barrage  was  almost  forgotten,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
no  longer  any  money  to  spend. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact 
remains,  that  nobody  had  tried  the  experiment  of  restor- 
ing the  Barrage.  When  Sir  Colin  Uoncrieff  started  the 
notion  of  doing  so,  he  was  good-naturedly  forgiven  for 
hia  "  ignorance  of  the  country,  natural  in  a  foreigner  " — ■ 
that  favourite  Egyptian  excuse  for  escaping  the  trouble 
of  improvements.  But  the  new-comer  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  such  discouragement.  The  pumping  contract 
was  laid  aside,  and  when  the  low  water  season  of  1884 
came  round,  a  first  attempt  was  made  to  see  how  much 
water  the  Barrage  could  hold  up  if  both  the  bridges 
were  closed.  The  enterprise  was  entnisted  to  Mr.  Will- 
cocks,  and  it  turned  out  a  signal  success.  By  a  number 
of  ingenious  temporary  measures,  he  succeeded  in  holding 
up  two  and  a  quarter  metres  on  the  Bosetta,  and  about 
one  metre  on  the  Damietta  Branch."     The  effect  pro- 

*  Of  mrarae  tha  watei  anr&oe  level  above  tl>c  two  daioB  u  the  tMiie. 
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duced  was  extraordiniu-y.  The  discharge  of  the  Bayah 
Ueunfia  was  doubled,  and  that  of  the  Kayah  Behera 
and  of  the  three  Sefi  Canals,  which  draw  from  the  river 
between  Cairo  and  the  Barrage,  greatly  increased.  Water 
in  ahnndance  made  ita  appearance  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  June  in  districts,  where  it  had  not  been  seen  for 
yeare  except  during  flood  time.  And  not  only  was  the 
quantity  increased,  but,  owing  to  the  delivery  being  at 
a  higher  level,  an  immense  saving  was  effected  in  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  lifting.  The  cotton  crop  for  1884 
was  nearly  half  a  million  kantars  above  the  highest 
figure  of  previous  years. 

The  experiment  of  1884  was  repeated  in  1885  with 
even  better  results,  so  far  as  raising  the  level  of  the 
river  was  concerned.  And,  having  succeeded  for  two  suc- 
cessive years  in  patching  up  the  Barrage,  the  Irrigation 
EIngineers  were  able  to  make  a  very  powerful  appeal  for 
a  special  grant  to  carry  out  its  complete  restoration. 
The  sum  required  was  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
annual  Budget  of  their  Department;  but,  fortunately,  it 
was  found  possible  to  provide  it  out  of  "  the  million  for 
Public  Works  "  included  in  the  guaranteed  Loan  of  1885.* 
The  necessary  money  thus  secured,  the  work  was  pushed 
on  with  great  energy.  Two  new  experts  were  brought 
from  India  to  take  it  in  hand.  Colonel  Western  as 
Dtrector-Qeneral  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Reid  as  Resident 
Engineer.  Their  task  was  a  very  heavy  one.  To  ensure 
the  stability  of  the  Barrage  against  the  pressure  of  a 

Tlie  reajon  vbj  the  BarraKe  on  the  Boaett*  aide  has  to  bear  m  greater 
head  than  that  of  tbe  DamJetU  dde  ia,  that  Um  bed  of  the  lirei  la  hiwer 
in  the  formsr  than  in  the  latter  btanoli. 
*  BMpageS2S. 
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great  body  of  water  is  a  matter  of  rem&rkable  diffictUty. 
The  gigantic  weight  of  this  structure  rests  on  nothing 
but  fine  mud  and  sand.  There  is  no  solid  foundation 
attainable.  Moreover,  all  the  time  that  the  Barrage  was 
being  repaired  it  had  to  be  used  too;  for  after  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  of  1884  and  1886,  there  would  have 
been  a  tremendous  outcry,  if  something  had  not  been 
done  eyery  summer  to  keep  up  the  level  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  thos  necessary  to  isolate  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  were  under  treatment,  while  the  remainder  of  it 
continued  to  hold  up  the  river.  Every  year,  as  soon  as 
the  flood  was  over,  one  half  of  one  of  the  bridges  was 
enclosed  by  a  coffer  dam,  out  of  which  all  the  water  was 
pumped,  so  that  the  floorings  of  the  arches  were  lefl  dry. 
An  enormous  number  of  laboarers  were  employed,  and 
the  task  of  repairing  the  floor  and  strengthening  and 
extending  the  great  apron  of  masonry,  which  constitutes 
the  defence  of  the  structure  against  the  subversive  action 
of  the  water,  proceeded  without  a  day's  cessation,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  the  time  both  night  and  day.  Working 
thus  under  the  highest  pressure,  and  in  the  &ce  of  in- 
numerable and  unforeseen  perils  arising  from  the  treach- 
erous nature  of  the  river-bed,  the  western  half  of  tiie 
Rosetta  Branch  Barrage  was  finished  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1886-7,  and  the  eaatem  half  in  1888-9.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  Damietta  Branch  Barrage  was  simi- 
larly completed  in  1887-8,  and  the  western  half  in 
1889-90.  The  arches  of  both  bridges  were  supplied  with 
iron  gates  In  double  leaves,  moving  in  parallel  grooves, 
and  raised  and  lowered  by  overhead  travelling  winches. 
By  the  low-water  season  of  1891,  the  work  was  finished, 
and  for  two  successive  summers  the  Barrage  haa  now 
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held  ap  the  liver  to  the  full  height  required  for  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  whole  available  water-supply 
among  the  great  arterial  Canals.  The  maximum  head  of 
water  whidi  it  has  borne  in  the  past  and  the  present 
year  has  exceeded  four  metres — the  amount  contemplated 
in  the  original  design. 

The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  tiie  Barrage  was 
£E460,000,  and  at  least  £E30,000  a  year  will  probably 
be  required  to  keep  it  in  order,  as  no  reasonable  expense 
must  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  a  construction,  which 
is  at  once  so  invaluable  and  exposed  to  so  much  danger. 
But  for  this  expenditure  the  Barrage  does,  and  does 
with  incomparably  greater  efficiency,  the  work,  which  in 
1883  it  was  proposed  to  perform  by  pumping-engines 
at  an  initial  expenditure  of  £E700,000,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £E260,000. 

The  economy — ^to  say  nothing  of  better  regulation 
— effected  by  the  restoration  of  the  Barrage,  is  not 
confined  to  the  cost  of  pumping.  It  has  also  been  the 
most  potent,  though  by  no  means  the  only  factor,  in 
diminishing  those  enormous  silt  deposits,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  bane  of  Egyptian  IrrigatioiL  Now 
tiiat  it  is  00  longer  necessary  to  dig  the  CanaU  to  as 
great  a  depth  as  formerly,  they  do  not  take  in  so  large 
a  quantity  of  flood  water,  and  it  is  the  flood  and  not 
the  summer  water,  which  causes  deposit.  Moreover,  the 
beds  of  the  Canals  at  their  intakes  being  now  at  a 
higher  level,  their  slope  is  increased.  The  water  thus 
flows  down  them  with  greater  velocity,  and  consequently 
a  smaller  moount  of  the  matter  carried  in  suspension 
sinks  to  the  bottom. 

The  total  effect  of  the  new  methods  in  reducing  the 
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cost  of  deaniDce  U  very  remarkable.  The  labonr  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  in  the  Delta  alone,  under  the  old 
system,  was  estimated  in  terms  of  money  at  £E530,000, 
and  this  is  probably  below  the  mark.  Nowadays,  with 
a  greatly  increased  mileage  of  Canals,  and  with  a  large 
number  of  drains  into  the  bargain,  which  formerly 
either  did  not  exist,  or  were  not  kept  in  order,  the  annual 
cost  of  clearance  is  only  £E200,000. 

From  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  Barrage  has 
been  an  immense  success.  Of  course  it  has  its  critics^ 
but  they  have  the  poorest  case  of  any  critics  of  my 
acquaintance.  There  was  no  conceivable  change  that 
could  have  been  introduced  into  Egyptian  Irrigation,  aot 
even  the  change  from  a  bad  system  to  a  good  one,  which 
was  not  certain  to  injure  somebody.  No  doubt  there 
are  some  lands  which,  owing  to  their  exceptional  situa- 
tion, are  worse  off  now  than  they  were  in  fonner  times. 
But  the  handful  of  people  who  profited  by  the  old  chaos, 
is  absolutely  insignificant  compared  to  the  numbers 
benefited  by  the  new  order.  It  is  not  by  hunting  up 
every  solitary  instance  of  the  few  individuals  iiyured, 
by  exaggerating  it,  reiterating  it,  making  a  grievance 
of  it,  that  our  critics  can  shake  the  credit  cf  a  work 
from  which  the  agriculture  of  the  Delta,  as  a  whole,  has 
derived  such  enormous  advantage. 

And,  indeed,  nobody  seriously  contends  that  the  Bai> 
rage,  so  long  as  it  holds  out,  is  not  a  great  boon  to  the 
country.  What  those  foreign  cavillers — for  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  Egyptian  who  belittles  the  Bai^ 
rage — ^what  those  foreigners,  I  say,  to  whom  every  good 
thing  done  by  the  English  is  a  stumbling-block,  seek  to 
console  themselves  with,  is  the  alleged  instability  of  the 
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Btructure.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  maintajn 
that,  even  if  it  were  to  give  way  next  summer,  it  has 
already  saved  Egypt  more  money  than  has  been  spent 
apon  it  since  1884.  But  it  is  not  going  to  give  way. 
Every  injury  which  it  sustains,  every  accident — and 
there  are  often  shght  accidents — which  reminds  us  of 
the  treacherous  character  of  the  subsoil,  sends  a  tremor 
of  hopeful  excitement  through  certfuu  jealous  breasts. 
But  disapp(nntment  always  follows.  Oh,  if  it  would  only 
burst !  It  is  to  he  feared  that,  if  nothing  serious  happens 
to  it,  there  are  certain  persons  in  Egypt  who  will  them- 
selves hurst  &om  baffled  spite  I 

It  is  surely  a  strange  thing,  that  among  those,  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  Barrage  is  a  source  of  chagrin, 
there  should  be  any  Frenchmen.  The  conception  of  the 
work  was  French,  The  great  design,  which  the  British 
Engineers  have  after  all  done  nothing  but  bring  to  com- 
pletion, was  due  to  a  Frenchman.  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff 
himself  has  always  been  foremost  to  give  fiill  credit 
to  Mougel  Bey.  He  found  the  poor  old  man  in  poverty 
and  obUvion.  He  was  incessant  in  sounding  his  praises. 
He  left  the  Egyptian  Qovemmenfc  no  rest  till  it  had 
recognized  by  an  adequate  pension  the  services  of  the 
man,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Barrage.  If  Mougel 
Bey  lived  to  see  the  great  idea  of  his  life  realized ;  if 
in  his  extreme  old  age  he  wa?  restored  to  honour  and 
comfort,  the  chief  thanks  are  due  to  our  own  country- 
man, who  rescued  the  work  and  fame  of  hia  French 
predecessor  from  uodeserred  neglect.  There  is  nothing 
in  such  a  story  which  should  estrange  two  nations,  each 
of  whom  has  good  reasons  for  looking  upon  the  Barrage 
with  pride. 
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If  there  is  any  cbarge  whicli  can  be  jnatly  brought 
against  the  Barrage,  it  ia  that  it  do6B  its  work  too  welL 
The  storing  of  the  summer  water  and  its  diversion  into 
the  main  Canals  is  now  so  complete  that,  during  Uay 
and  June,  the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  for  a  certain 
distance  ahnost  entirely  dry.  Of  course  the  towns  and 
villages  along  them  are  supplied  with  drinking  as  well 
as  with  irrigation  water  from  one  or  other  of  the  main 
Canals,  or  their  branches,  and  supplied  more  easily  and 
conveniently  than  they  could  be  from  the  river  at  its 
lowest.  Navigation,  too,  has  been  maintained  and, 
indeed,  improved.  There  are  now  two  complete  main 
lines  of  Canal-Xavigation,  by  which  boats  can  pass 
daring  the  season  of  low  water  from  above  the  Barrage 
to  Alexandria  on  the  one  side,  or  Damietta  on  the  other. 
Still,  when  all  has  been  said,  the  drying  up  of  the  river 
beds  has  serious  disadvantages,  if  only  from  the  sanitary 
point  of  view.  The  escase  for  it  is,  that  every  available 
drop  of  water  is  needed  for  the  crops,  and  indeed  given 
to  them.  Bnt  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  summer  water 
can  be  increased,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to 
allow  some  of  it  to  flow  down  the  two  river-branches  to 
the  sea. 

I  have  said  that  the  Barrage  cost  £E460,000.  The 
remainder  of  "the  Irrigation  Million"  of  1885  was 
devoted  to  making  the  third  or  Elastem  of  the  three 
Main  Canals  taking  off  from  the  Barrage* — begun,  as 
we  have  seen,  years  ago,  but  never  completed  for  any 
distance  —  to  the  improvements  in  Navigation  just 
referred  to,  and  to  Drainage.      There  still,  however, 

•  It  wai  oalled  Bftjah  TewfiUa,  in  boDonr  of  the  late  EhediTe,  irho 
opened  it  in  the  ipring  of  1890. 
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remained  some  works  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Delta — of 
more  than  iocal  importance — both  in  the  extension  of 
Drainage  and  in  improring  the  Rayah  Behera,  the  great 
Western  CanaL  Moreover,  Upper  E^pt  was  beginning 
to  push  its  claims  for  a  share  of  the  extraordinary 
ezp^iditure  on  Public  Works.  Relying  on  the  pheDO- 
menal  results  of  the  Million  Expenditure,  the  Irrigation 
Department  accordingly  appealed  for  a  second  special 
grant  for  the  above-named  purposes.  The  sum  asked 
for  was  £B1.260,000.  The  sum  actually  obtained— as 
part  of  the  operation  for  the  conversion  of  the  Privi- 
leged Debt  in  1890— waa  £E910,000.  The  bulk  of 
this  money  has  gone  to  Upper  Egypt,  though  consider- 
able amounts  have  also  been  devoted  to  the  Rayah 
Behera  and  its  branches,  and  to  the  extension  of  Main 
Drains. 

So  &r  as  the  Delta  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Irrigation  System,  in  its  main  outlines,  has  now 
been  put  on  a  proper  footing.  Many  minor  improve- 
ments remain  to  be  effected,  and  year  by  year  some  of 
them  will  be  taken  in  hand.  But  there  already  exists 
a  complete  network  of  main  and  aubsidiary  Canals, 
having  the  BaiTOge  as  its  starting-point,  and  designed 
on  scientific  principles.  The  System  of  Drainage  is  not 
yet  equally  complete,  for  here,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
previous  neglect  had  been  most  conspicuous.  But  even 
in  this  respect  enormous  pr(^reas  has  been  made,  and 
whatever  else  is  urgently  required  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  carried  out  during  the  next  few  years  by  means  of 
the  ordinaiy  Public  Works  Budget.  Even  then  the 
limit  of  \iseM  expenditure  in  the  way  of  Drainage  will 
not  have  been  reached.    Bat  it  must  be  remembered 
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that,  before  recl&mation  on  a  large  scale  can  become 
profitable,  the  summer  supply  of  water  will  have  to  be 
increased. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  tiie  work,  which  has 
revolutionized — I  can  say  nothing  less — the  agricaltural 
condition  of  the  Delta,  and  saved  its  inhahitaBts  from 
the  widespread  bankruptcy  and  possible  &mine,  which 
were  staring  them  in  the  face  ten  years  ago.  Totally 
different  in  character,  though  scarcely  less  important  in 
their  results,  have  been  the  operations  carried  on  in 
Upper  Egypt,  that  is  to  say  in  the  long  narrow  valley, 
where  basin  irrigation  with  inundation  in  flood-time  are 
the  rule,  and  perennial  cultivation  the  exception.  Upper 
Egypt,  indeed,  has  seen  no  single  enterprise  so  large  or 
so  striking  as  the  restoration  of  the  Barrage.  The  special 
expenditure  on  irrigation  in  this  part  of  the  country 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  great  number  of  constructions, 
most  of  them  individually  small,  but  constituting  in 
tiieir  totality  a  comprehensive  and  elaborate  scheme 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Sbu&ki "  Works. 

"  Shar^i "  is  the  term  which  is  applied  in  I^pt  to 
those  lands  which  have,  in  any  given  year,  to  be  relieved 
of  all  taxation  on  account  of  their  receiving  no  water 
whatever.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  amount  of  "  Shar&ki " 
used  to  be  very  considerable  It  averaged  at  least 
forty-five  thousand  acres  a  year,  while  in  exceptionally 
bad  years  it  reached  many  times  that  amount.  la  1888, 
when  there  was  a  very  low  Nile,  the  loss  to  the  Qovem- 
ment,  in  taxes  abandoned  on  account  of  "  Shar&ki,"  was 
nearly  £E3CK>,000.  Evidently  it  was  worth  while  to  face 
even  a  very  large  expenditure  in  order  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  such  disasters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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habitual  loss  of  about  £E50,000  from  "SharAki"  in 
average  seasons. 

Bat  the  ££600,000  or  thereabouta,  which  was  granted 
for  the  prevention  of  "  Shanlki,"  has  not  been  utilized 
for  that  purpose  alone.  The  opportunity  has  been  taken 
to  remodel  generally  the  CaiuJls  of  Upper  Egypt  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  make  them  £irr  more  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  It  is  true,  that  the  basin  system  had 
never  fallen  into  anything  like  tiie  same  disorder  as 
that  which  we  found  existing  in  the  Delta.  It  was  the 
ancient  system  of  the  country  and,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries,  was  never  wholly  mismanaged. 
But,  while  not  vicious  in  principle,  it  was  very  primitive 
in  many  of  its  details.  The  number  of  masonry  works 
was  inadequate,  so  that  in  order  to  pass  water  from 
one  basin  into  another,  or  from  the  tail-end  of  a  chain 
of  basins  into  the  river,  recourse  was  frequently  had  to 
the  primeval  method  of  breaching  the  bank.  Moreover, 
the  several  chains  of  basins  were  not  so  connected  as 
to  give  each  other  the  matctmwm  amount  of  assistance 
in  the  distribution  of  the  flood.  When,  owing  to  the 
inadequate  filling  of  the  prindpal  Canal  of  any  one 
chain  of  basins,  the  higher  basins  belonging  to  that 
chain  were  inaufiSciently  flooded,  there  were  often  no 
means  of  supplying  the  deflclenoy  from  the  main  Canal 
of  the  chain  immediately  above. 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  enter  here  into 
the  details  of  the  scheme  by  which  Colonel  Roes,  who 
designed  the  whole  of  the  "  Shar&ki  "  Works,  has  solved 
the  chief  problems  of  Basin  Irrigation,  ingenious  as 
many  of  these  details  are,  and  interesting  even  to  non- 
technical people.    But  it  is  worth  while  to  note,  that  he 
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had  ctmatuitly  to  keep  in  view  two  distinct  objects,  nob 
always  easily  combined.  The  first  was  to  make  aore 
that  every  basin — and  he  was  dealing  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them  varying  in  size  from  five  hundred  to 
thirty-flve  thoosand  acres — should,  even  in  a  year  of 
low  Nile,  be  adequately  flooded.  The  other  was  to  give 
to  every  part  of  each  basin,  as  &r  as  possible,  not  merely 
water,  but  water  of  the  "  red "  or  fertilizing  quality. 
Whether  the  water  he  receives  is  "  red "  or  "  white," 
makes  a  vital  difference  to  the  agriculturist  of  Upper 
Egypt  The  "  red "  water  (I  think  we  should  c(Jl  it 
brown)  is  that  which  has  not  yet  deposited  its  precious 
mud,  the  annual  regenerator  of  the  soil  The  "  white  " 
water  is  that  whidi  has  already  parted  with  its  mad. 
Land  inundated  by  "red"  water  every  year,  for  a 
sufficient  time,  never  deteriorates.  Land  inundated  only 
by  "white"  water  rapidly  becomes  exhausted.  In 
traversing  the  fields  of  Upper  Egypt  any  observant 
traveler  must  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  contrast 
.  often  exhibited  in  the  quality  of  the  crops  on  ai^otning 
lands,  where  all  the  natural  conditions  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  identical.  On  inquiry,  it  almost  always 
turns  out  that,  where  the  crops  are  poor,  it  is  due  to 
some  defect  in  the  irrigation  works,  or  perhaps  to  some 
insuperable  disadvantage  of  situation,  which  has  pre- 
vented these  particular  fields  from  being  inundated  with 
"  red  "  water. 

Were  it  not  for  this  necessity  of  flooding  the  land 
with  water  of  a  certain  quality,  Basin  Irrigation  would 
be  comparatively  easy.  As  it  is,  the  filling  of  the  basins 
is  a  most  complicated  business.  Very  varied  means 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  a  great  multiplicity  of  feeders 
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!  devised,  especially  in  large  basiiis,  in  order  to  diatribate 
the  precious  mud  equally  over  the  land.  The  number 
of  individaal  woika,  such  as  canal  extensions  or  widen- 
ings,  syphons,  regulators,  colverts,  etc.,  on  which  the 
"  SharfUci  "  grant  has  been  expended,  amounts  to  several 
hundreds.  It  required  the  great  scientific  attainments, 
the  memory,  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
the  mastery  of  detail,  which  distinguish  Colonel  Boss, 
to  bring  this  complicated  enterprise  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Afi  to  the  good  results  of  the  expenditure,  local  testi- 
mony leaves  no  room  for  doubt  Some  of  the  most 
n^lected  districts  in  the  provinces  of  Kena  and  Qirga 
now  confess  to  receiving  good  "  red  "  water  witii  as  much 
regularity  as  their  neighbours.  The  eiGcacy  of  the  work 
in  increasing  the  area  of  flooded  land  in  a  year  of  veiy 
low  NUe  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  a  season  like  the  summer 
of  1888.  But  we  have  already  some  evidence  on  die 
point  In  1891  the  NUe  flood,  though  not  a  bad  one, 
was  considerably  below  the  average.  I  have  it  from  a 
competent  authority  that  there  were  fifty  thousand  more 
acres  under  water  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1891  than  could 
possibly  have  been  inundated  without  the  new  works. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement ;  but 
from  all  that  I  know  on  the  subject — and  it  is  one  about 
which  I  had  to  make  a  good  many  inquiries  on  the  spot 
— the  estimate  appears  a  moderate  one.  Now  tiie  yield 
of  average  basin  land  in  Upper  Egypt  is  at  least  £E4t 
an  acre.  The  amount  saved  to  the  country  in  a  single 
year — and  that  not  by  any  means  of  the  worst — would 
thus  be  £E200,000.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  what 
is  so  striking  about  Egyptian  Public  Works  is  the  large- 
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ness  and  the  rapidity  of  the  return,  when  capital  ifi 
wisely  expended. 

This  is,  I  feel,  a  very  imperfect  and  superficial  account 
of  a  big  subject.  But  it  will  have  served  ite  purpose,  if 
it  has  given  some  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  difEculties 
by  which  the  problem  of  artificially  supplying  water  to  a 
whole  country  is  beset,  and  of  the  industry,  ingenuity, 
and,  on  the  whole,  remarkable  economy,  with  which  that 
problem  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  small  body  of  able 
and  devoted  men,  who  have  been  gathered  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.  The  longer  I 
remained  in  Egypt  and  the  more  I  saw  of  the  country, 
the  more  clear  it  became  to  me,  that  the  work  of  these 
men  had  been  the  basis  of  all  the  material  improvement 
of  the  past  ten  years.  We  at  the  Finance  Office  have, 
so  to  speak,  registered  that  improvement  in  our  easier 
budgets  and  growing  surpluses.  But  it  is  the  engineers 
who  have  created  it.  Any  share,  which  the  financiers 
have  had  in  the  matter,  consists  in  the  fact  that,  by  the 
repression  of  wasteful  expenditure,  they  have  rendered 
possible  the  beneficent  outlay,  of  which  the  engineers 
have  been  the  directors.  If  the  old  waste  had  gone  on, 
the  sums,  which  could  have  been  allotted  to  Public 
Works,  would  not  long  have  sufficed  even  for  mainte- 
nance.  If  the  credit  of  Kgypt  had  not  been  restored,  the 
fresh  capital,  which  was  necessary  to  put  the  Irrigation 
System  straight,  could  never  have  been  obtained.  And 
the  experience  of  the  past  in  this  respect  is  the  best 
guide  for  the  fntnra  As  long  as  the  Irrigation  of  Egypt 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  like  its  late  or  its  present  chief 
and  their  principal  assistants,  the  best  thing  that  the 
Finance  Ministry  can  do  is  to  place  as  much  money  aa 
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it  can  safely  afford  at  their  disposal,  confident  that  what^ 
ever  is  thua  spent  will  hring  in  a  splendid  return. 

There  is  one  respect,  in  which  the  British  Irrigation 
Officers  are  more  fortunate  than  most  of  their  country^ 
men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive.  Their  work 
is  not  only  successful,  but  it  is  appreciated.  Whatever 
may  be  the  feeling  of  the  Egyptians  about  the  British 
Occupation,  however  great  may  be  the  prejudice  existing 
in  some  quarters  against  the  presence  of  British  officials, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Irrigation  Service 
have  overcome  all  the  odium,  naturally  attaching  to  them 
as  foreigners  and  Christians,  and  enjoy  an  almost  uni- 
versal popularity  throughout  the  lengtit  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  And  not  only  popularity,  but  extraordinary 
and  even  touching  confidence.  This  they  themselves 
probably  regard  as  the  highest  reward  of  their  ceaseless 
and  unselfish  labours.  In  remote  country  districts,  where 
the  name  of  England  is  scarcely  ever  heard,  and  where 
the  ignorant  country-folk  are  hardly  aware  of  the 
difference  between  one  Europecm  people  and  another,  the 
Inspector  of  the  Circle  is  not  only  a  personality  known 
to  all  the  world,  but  ia  trusted  and  sought  after  in  the 
most  various  troubles  and  disputes.  Wherever  he  goes, 
he  is  liable  to  be  appealed  to,  not  only  about  matters 
belonging  to  his  special  department,  but  about  every 
other  conceivable  question  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
interested.  It  is  often  difficult  for  him  to  explain,  that 
some  of  the  subjects  brought  before  him — questions  of 
land  ownership,  for  instance — are  absolutely  no  buidness 
of  his,  and  that  the  petitions  addressed  to  him  should  be 
submitted  to  some  quite  different  authority.  The  people 
recognize  in  him  the  great  benefactor  of  their  district, 
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and,  with  a  childlike  gimplicity,  thej  turn  to  him  for 
help  and  counsel  even  in  concems  the  least  related  fco 
his  actual  functions. 

I  remember  once  dlBCaasing  the  question  of  our 
position  in  Egypt  with  a  native  statesman,  honest  bat 
narrow-minded,  who  avowed  himself  bitterly  opposed  to 
our  presence  and  to  our  policy.  I  could  not  help  asking 
him,  how  he  thought  the  country  would  get  on  without 
the  British  Engineers.  He  promptly  answered,  "You 
do  not  suppose  that,  if  Great  Britain  were  to  retire  from 
Egypt,  we  Bhoald  let  the  engineers  go.  I  myself  should 
be  the  first  to  do  everything  I  could  to  retain  them." 
Whether  the  engineers,  deprived  of  the  power  which  the 
prodominance  of  English  influence  gives  them,  would  be 
of  anything  like  the  same  utility  as  they  are  to-day ; 
whether,  indeed,  their  efforts  might  not  be  rendered 
wholly  useless,  is  a  question  I  will  not  discuss  here.  I 
merely  mention  the  incident  as  a  proof  of  the  way  in 
which,  even  among  the  most  anti-English  nataves,  the 
work  of  these  officers  is  appredated. 

Only  one  case  in  point  to  conclude  with.  It  is  a 
story  which  I  think  I  have  seen  in  print  before,  but  it 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  will,  perhaps,  bear  repetition. 
In  the  bad  year  ISSS,  when,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Nile 
flood  was  an  exceptionally  poor  one,  there  was  a  large 
area  in  the  province  of  Girga  which  was  threatened,  like 
many  others  in  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  total  failure  of  the 
inundation.  The  Canal,  which  ordinarily  flooded  thia 
particular  district,  was  running  at  a  level  at  which  the 
water  could  not  possibly  spread  over  the  Sel<^,  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  seemed  doomed  to  absolute  barrenness, 
A  cry  of  despair  aroBe  from  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
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What  was  to  be  done  ?  One  of  the  English  Inspectors 
of  Irrigation,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  promptly 
determined  to  throw  a  temporary  dam  across  the  Canal. 
The  idea  was  a  bold  one.  The  time  was  short  The 
Canal  was  large,  and,  though  lower  than  usual,  it  was 
still  carrying  a  great  body  of  water  at  a  considerable 
velodty.  Of  course  no  preparations  had  been  made  for 
a  work  the  necessity  of  which  had  never  been  contem- 
plated. Bat  the  Inspector  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking.  Labour,  at 
any  rate,  was  forthcoming  in  any  quantity,  for  the 
people,  who  saw  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face, 
needed  no  compulsion  to  join  gladly  in  any  enterprise 
which  offered  them  even  the  remotest  chance  of  relief. 
So  the  Inspector  hastily  got  together  the  best  material 
within  reach.  He  brought  bis  bed  on  to  the  Canal  bank, 
and  did  not  leave  the  scene  of  operations,  night  or  day, 
till  the  work  was  finished.  And  the  plan  succeeded. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  dam  was  somehow  or  other 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  current.  The  water 
was  raised  to  the  required  level,  and  the  land  was 
effectually  flooded. 

The  joy  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  knew  no 
bounds.  It  was  decided  to  offer  thanksgivings  in  the 
Mosque  of  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  the  event 
was  considered  of  such  general  importance  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  himself  made  a  special  point 
of  attending  the  ceremony.  But  the  enthusiastic  popu- 
lation were  not  content  with  the  presence  of  the  high 
native  dignitary.  They  insisted  that  his  English  sub- 
ordinate also  should  be  there.  They  were  not  willing 
to  give  thanks  for  their  deliverence  without  having 
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amongst  them  the  man  who  had  wrought  ib.  Eveiy 
one  knows  how  deep  a  prejudice  exists  in  Mohammedan 
countries  against  the  presence  of  a  Christian  in  a  Mosque. 
In  the  great  tourist-vi^ted  cities  of  Egypt  this  feeling  is 
wearing  off,  but  in  the  country  districts  it  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  In  those  districts  it  is  an  unbeard-of  thing 
that  a  Christian  should  be  present  at  a  religions  cere- 
mony— more  than  unheard-of  that  he  should  be  present 
at  the  instance  of  the  Mohammedan  worshippers  them- 
selves. But  in  this  case  the  universal  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness and  admiration  waa  too  strong  for  the  most 
deeply-rooted  &naticiam.  For  the  first  time,  doubtless, 
in  the  histoiy  of  that  neighbourhood,  an  Englishman 
and  a  Christian  was  allowed,  and  even  compelled,  by 
the  natives,  to  take  part  in  a  solemn  function  of  their 
usually  exclusive  and  intolerant  &ith. 

The  work  of  the  Irrigation  Engineers  has,  dnring  tiie 
last  ten  years,  been  tested  by  trials  as  severe  as  any  to 
which  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  exposed.  The  season  of  1888, 
as  we  have  seen,  waa  one  of  very  low  flood.  The  seasons 
of  1887  and  1892  have  been  marked  by  two  of  the  highest 
floods  on  record.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Occu- 
pation, there  had  also  been  very  high  Niles  in  1874  and 
1878,  and  a  very  low  Nile  in  1877.  But  while  the  high 
Niles  of  1874  and  1878  burst  the  embankments  right  and 
left — that  of  1878  more  especially  breaching  the  left  bank 
of  the  Damietta  Branch,  and  sweeping  over  the  crops 
and  villages  for  thirty  or  forty  miles — the  high  Niles  of 
1887  and  1892  were  directed  safely  into  the  sea  with  but 
inconsiderable  loaa.  And  while  the  low  Nile  of  1877 
cost  the'aovemment  £E1,100,000  in  "  Sharfiki,"  and  was 
followed  by  a  regular  famine,  the  low  Nile  of  1888  cost 
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the  GoTemment  leas  than  ££300,000,  and  did  not  lead 
to  anything  that  could  be  called  a  famine,  although  there 
certainly  was  scarcity  and  great  hardship  in  certain 
districtti.  Bat  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  hefore  the 
execntioo  of  the  special  works  destined  to  secure  the 
inandation  of  the  basins  even  in  years  of  inadequate 
flood.  Alike  in  high  and  in  low  Niles,  Egypt,  if  we  may 
judge  &om  the  experience  of  the  inunediate  past,  is  now 
safe-guarded,  not  of  course  against  some  damage,  but 
against  anything  like  a  general  catastrophe. 

The  result  of  ten  years'  work  in  the  Irrigation 
Department  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement,  that 
the  veiy  most  is  now  mode  of  the  existing  resources  of 
the  country  in  the  way  of  water,  while  the  dangers 
incident  to  a  high  flood  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  remains  the  great  problem  whether  the  water 
available  for  irrigation  may  not  be  largely  increased  by 
the  creation  of  one  or  more  Reservoirs,  which  shall 
retain  part  of  the  superfluous  discharge  of  the  flood  or 
winter  seasons,  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  during 
the  succeeding  summer. 

The  creation  of  a  Reservoir  is  indeed  the  burning 
question  of  Egyptian  Irrigation  at  the  present  day.  Into 
the  compaxative  merits  of  the  various  proposed  sites 
and  projects  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  Egyptian 
Government  is,  I  believe,  resolved  to  submit  these  com- 
peting schemes,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  an  adequate 
state  of  preparation,  to  a  Commission  of  experts,  and  it 
would  be  folly  for  any  unscientific  writer  to  attempt  to 
forest&U  the  decision  of  such  a  body.  But  it  may  be 
interesting  to  point  out  the  extent  of  the  benefit  which 
Egypt   might  derive  from  the  execution  of  any  such 
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scheme,  and  to  conBider  how  the  means  of  ezecating  it 
might  be  obtained. 

The  oultivated  area  of  Egypt  is  about  five  million 
acres,  of  which  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  are 
in  Lower,  and  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  in 
Upper  Egypt.  With  an  augmented  supply  of  water, 
cultivation  in  both  parte  of  the  country  might  be  greatly 
increased,  but  in  two  different  ways.  In  Lower  Egypt 
the  increase  would  take  the  fonn  of  additional  land, 
either  reclaimed  or  brought  under  culUvation  for  (he 
first  time.  In  Upper  Egypt  it  wonld  take  the  form,  not 
of  an  exteuraon  of  the  cultivated  area,  bnt  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Bummer  culture  in  districts  which  at  present 
only  bear  crops  in  the  winter  and  spriI^;. 

What  is  the  ez^'eme  limit  of  possible  extension  in 
either  case  ?  The  total  amount  of  land  which  could 
possibly  be  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt  may  be  estimated 
at  four  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  tiiat  ia  to 
say,  two  million  more  than  now,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  would  be  land  reclaimed,  and  the  rest  land  culti- 
vated for  the  first  time.  But  no  reasonable  person 
imagines  that  either  the  enterprise,  the  money,  or  the 
labour  for  so  great  an  extension  aa  this  could  be  forth- 
coming in  the  next  fifty  years,  even  if  the  water  were 
found  The  most  which  any  sane  advocate  of  the 
Reservoir  scheme,  however  enthusiaatic,  contemplates 
as  wititiin  immediate  prospect,  is  an  addition  of  six 
hundred  thousand  acres  to  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
Delta.  Bnt  even  this  amount  would  add  very  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Ordinary  Delta  land,  even  at 
the  present  low  prices,  will  bear  crops  worth  at  least  £,h 
fm  acre.     So  here  is  a  certain  promise  of  ££3,000,000 
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a  year,  if  the  necessary  water  can  be  obtained  in 


In  Tipper  Ef^jrpt  the  problem  ia  different.  Alt  the 
coltiinkble  land  is  already  under  crops  in  the  winter 
time.  Wbat  the  Keservoir  men  urge  is,  that,  given  the 
extra  water,  it  would  be  highly  advautageoos  to  assimi- 
late the  culture  of  Upper  to  that  of  Lower  Egypt  by 
introducing  in  the  former  a  system  of  pareunia!  irriga- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  problematic  whetiier  the  pro- 
posed conversion  of  all  the  basins  into  Sefi — or  Summer 
Cultivation  tracts — ^would  not  be  accompanied  by  great 
disadvantages.  Theobjectisofmuchmoredoubtfulprao- 
ticahility  than  that  of  reclaiming  the  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  Ijower  Egypt.  If  snccessihUy  realized,  however, 
it  would,  as  its  advocates  maintain,  add  £Ei4,000,000  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  Upper  E^ypt 

Bat,  in  order  to  cany  out  both  the  above  schemes, 
the  amount  of  storage  water  required  would  be  eoonnons. 
Of  the  six  hundred  thousand  new  acres  in  Lower  Egypt, 
four  hundred  thousand  might  be  expected  to  be  under 
cultivation  every  summer,  and,  at  the  outset,  at  any 
rate,  they  would  be  growing  a  large  proportion  of  rice. 
Under  these  conditions  they  would  require  forty  cubic 
metres  of  water  per  day  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  sixteen 
million  a  day.  Upper  Egypt,  if  converted  into  Sefi,  would 
require  about  twenty-six  million  cubic  metres  of  summer 
water  a  day  more  than  it  gets  at  present.  Total :  forty- 
two  million  cubic  metres  per  day,  for  the  whole  country, 
and  that  for  near  one  hundred  days,  on  the  average, 
every  year.  The  amount  of  storage  water  required  would 
thus  amount  to  somewhere  about  four  thousand  million 
cubic  metres  per  annv/tn. 
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I  know  thai  every  one  of  these  figures,  though  they 
are  the  result  of  careful  study,  is  disputable.  What  is 
more,  I  know  that  there  is  no  man  in  existence,  not 
even  the  highest  technical  authority,  who  could  set  up 
a  calculation  on  this  subject  which  would  not  be  open 
to  much  question.  But  allowing  the  widest  margin  for 
error  and  for  difference  of  opinion,  the  above  account 
gives  a  fair  general  impression  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  Reservoir  scheme  in  its  most  ambitious  develop- 
ments. For  my  own  part,  strong  advocate  as  I  am  of 
the  principle  of  a  Reservoir,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  all  this  will  not  be  done  at  once.  Egypt  may  be 
well  content  if  by  the  end  of  this  century  she  finds  her- 
self in  possession  of  a  Reservoir,  discharging  annually 
as  much  as  one-half  of  the  grand  total  stated  above, 
and  adding,  say,  five  hundred  thousand  acres  a  year — 
four  hundred  thousand  in  Lower  and  one  hundred 
thousand  in  Upper  Egypt — to  the  average  amount  under 
summer  crops. 

Such  an  increase  would  be  small  compared  with  tiie 
gigantic  schemes  which  haunt  some  people's  imagination. 
But  even  this  modest  plan  would  add  three  or  four  mil- 
lions a  year  to  the  produce  of  the  country.  And  if,  as 
Sir  Cblin  Moncrieff  has  estimated  In  his  last  word  on 
this  subject,  the  necessary  Reservoir,  together  with  all 
subsidiary  works,  could  be  obtained  for  £E2,60O,00O,  it 
would  be  about  the  best  investment  of  money  on  a  large 
scale  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  case  for  a 
Reservoir,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  more  than  made  out 
Assume  that  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff  under-estimates,  and  that 
it  would  cost,  not  £E2,600,000  but  £E3,OO0,O0O.  Assume, 
to  be  unquestionably  on  the  safe  side,  that  it  would  cost 
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Ets  much  afl  £E5,000,000.  It  would  certainly  even  then 
bring  the  country  a  net  profit  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  expense  of  its  creation  within  the  lifetime  of  one 
generation. 

But,  of  course,  you  must  first  settle  the  tremendous 
controveiBy,  where  the  Reservoir  is  to  be.  Shall  it  be 
Assuan,  Kal&bsha,  Wadi  Haifa,  or  some  other  point  in 
the  Upper  Nile  Valley ;  or  shall  we  follow  Mr.  Cope 
Whitehonse's  *  advice  and  adopt  as  a  site  his  beloved 
Wadi  Bayan,  the  great  depression  in  the  Libyan  desert 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Fayum  ?  No  one,  who  cares 
about  Egypt,  can  fail  to  look  forward  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  answer  which  the  contemplated  Com- 
mission may  give  to  that  momentous  question. 

And,  when  the  site  is  decided  on,  how  is  the  money 
to  be  gob  ?  If  Egypt  had  a  free  hand  in  financial  matters, 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  for  so  re- 
munerative a  scheme,  endorsed  by  the  judgment  of  a 
powerful  Commission  of  experts,  she  would  not  have  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  raising  money  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest.   But  Egypt,  we  know,  cannot  borrow  without 

*  It  ia  very  difficult  to  deal  with  Mr.  Wbitelioate.  He  li  an  anthnsiaat, 
iiottota;aranstio,  foi  the  Wadi  Bajan  Boheme.  He  ia  ntterlf  inmpKble 
— it  is  not  hisfanll  but  bbmitfortans— of  judging  raulyftHTthing  or  any- 
bodj,  that  leeins  to  aland  in  the  way  of  the  realizatioa  of  hia  pet  project. 
&Tei7thing  he  aayi  or  writeB  about  irrigation  in  Egypt  ninet,  theiefure, 
be  leoelved  with  the  greateat  cantion.  Btill  it  is  impoaaible  not  to  feel 
admintion  Ibf  a  man  who  devote*  bia  whole  life,  and  bia  remarkable 
aUlitiea,  to  the  advocaoy  of  a  great  work  of  public  utility,  however 
deplorable  may  be  hie  eoatrorersial  methodi.  The  Beaervoir,  which 
Mr.  WUtehonte  reoommenda,  may  not  be  the  beat  poMible  Beaervoir.  Bat 
there  are  lome  stroeg  ^rin&  faxiU  argnmenU  in  ita  ravotu.  No  Oom- 
mluioD  which  may  be  appointed  to  eiamine  into  Ihia  subject  ahonld,  and 
I  feel  confldent  that  no  Comraiaaton  will,  dlunUs  the  Wadi  Bayau  plan 
witboat  the  moat  carefnl  coniideTatian. 
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the  conaeot  of  Turkey,  and,  even  with  that  consent,  she 
could  Bcarcely  chaise  her  Budget  with  the  annoity 
necessary  for  the  new  loan — an  annuity  which  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  £E200,000  or  £B300,000— without 
the  consent  of  the  Powers  to  add  that  sum  to  her  "  autho- 
rized "  expenditure.  There  are  no  doubt  the  economies 
resulting  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Debt,  which  amount 
to  upwads  of  £E300,000  a  year,  and  which  could  not 
be  better  employed  than  in  de&aying  the  annual  charge 
for  the  new  loan.  But  here  again,  nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  In  one  shape  or 
another  that  consent  is  requisite,  if  Egypt  is  to  raise  t^e 
money  on  her  own  account. 

I  do  not  like  to  anticipate  difficulties  with  the  Powers 
in  this  matter,  when  once  the  magnitude  of  the  end  in 
view  and  the  practical  certainty  of  success  are  generally 
realized.  But  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  for- 
bids us  to  look  forward  very  confidently  to  the  unanimity 
of  all  nations  concerned.  That  depends  upon  the  temper 
-o£-J]^ice,  and  the  good  temper  of  France  in  Egyptian 
matters  is,  evidently,  not  to  be  counted  upon. 

Supposing  that  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — sup- 
posing that,  after  the  usual  interminable  discussion,  the 
Powers,  or  one  of  them,  cannot  be  induced  to  allow  Egypt 
to  devote  some  portion  of  her  resources  to  the  best  of 
all  conceivable  purposes — is  it  therefore  necessaiy  that 
the  scheme  should  fail  ?  Sui-ely  that  would  not  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  powerful  and  wealthy  State,  which 
at  present  stands  toT^jds  Egypt  in  a  position  of  semi- 
guardianship.  The  relations  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
Egypt  have  no^  so  far,  been  rendered  any  smoother  by 
excessive  generosity  on  our  part  in  matters  of  money. 
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The  Britiah  Treasury,  in  ita  nataral  and  very  proper 
jealousy  for  the  interest  of  the  British  taxpayer,  has  in- 
sisted upon  Egypt  paying  the  last  penny  which  can 
possibly  he  regarded  as  due  from  her  for  any  services 
rendered  by  Great  Britain — from  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  which  is  entirely  borne  by  the 
Egyptian  Treasury,  down  to  the  small  sum  necessary  for 
burying  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
Such  financial  severity  is  all  very  well  for  the  Treasury, 
but  looked  at  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  national 
policy,  a  more  liberal  attitude  might  not  only  be  politically 
sound  hut,  in  the  long  run,  financially  remunerative. 

Indirectly,  Great  Britain  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  at  the  expense  of  Egypt.  Sixteen  years  ago,  we 
bought  for  £4,000,000  Egypt's  interest  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  which,  had  she  only  clung  to  it,  would  soon  have 
become  so  fertile  a  source  of  income  to  her.  What  we 
boaght  for  £4,000,000,  will  in  another  year  or  two  be 
worth  something  nearer  £20,000,000.  Would  it  really 
be  a  very  enormous  sacrifice,  or  a  very  extraordinary  act 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  were  to 
devote  say  one-fourth  of  the  clear  profit  that  we  have 
made  out  of  this  fortunate  transaction  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  whose  expense  we  have  made  it,  especially 
when  that  country  is  one,  the  interesta  of  which  are  so 
intimaiely  bound  up,  economically  and  politically,  with 
our  own !  And  would  the  fitness  of  such  an  act  of 
liberality  be  In  any  way  diminished,  if  the  object,  to 
which  the  money  was  to  be  applied,  were  the  increase 
of  the  agricultural  wealth,  and  thereby  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Egypt,  in  whose  external  trade  we  are 
interested  to  the  extent  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  1 
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I  hope  that  the  ueceaeity  for  cooBidering  such  a  pro- 
posal may  never  arise.  I  hope  that  Egypt  may  be 
allowed  to  pay  for  her  Reservoir,  as  she  very  well  can 
pay  for  it,  out  of  her  own  resourcea  And  even  if  the 
question  did  arise,  I  have  not  much  confidence  that  any 
British  Statesman  would  be  found  bold  enough  to 
propose  to  his  countrymen  to  make  even  this  com- 
paratively small  sacrifice,  however  just  and  politic  it 
might  appear.  The  spirit  which  might  dictate  great 
strokes  of  statesmanship  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
afiain  seema  to  be,  if  not  extinct,  at  least  in  abeyance. 
The  suggestion  just  made  is  likely  to  be  a  shot  in  the 
air;  but  it  may  be  a  good  suggestion  all  the  same. 
Personally,  I  can  think  of  no  act  which  would  commend 
itself  more  promptly  to  the  equitable  judgment  of  man- 
kind, or  which  would  do  more  to  render  Qreat  Britain 
beloved  in  £^ypt.  Any  improvement  in  his  water- 
supply  is  a  thing  which  goes  sb-ught  home  to  the  heart 
of  eveiy  Egyptian.  It  is  the  one  sort  of  benefit  which 
you  can  confer  upon  him,  of  which  the  value  is  not  only 
indisputable,  but  universally  recognized.  The  most 
successful,  the  most  creditable,  the  most  unquestionably 
useful  of  all  the  services  rendered  by  our  country  to 
Egypt,  have  been  connected  with  this  vital  problem  of 
water.  But  the  work  done,  great  as  it  is,  remains 
incomplete  without  the  Reservoir.  1  trust  that  we  may 
live  to  see  this  crown  pat  upon  it  under  British  direction, 
and,  if  need  be,  not  only  under  British  direction,  but 
through  British  generosity. 
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EXPEB1HEKTS   IN  JUSTICE. 

It  was  till  quite  recently  a  commotx  saying  in  Egypt, 
beard  as  often  from  the  lipe  of  Englishmen  as  from  those 
of  any  of  their  critics,  that  the  progress  made  since  1882 
in  the  sphere  of  Justice  was  nothing  much  to  boast  of. 
This  Boonds,  at  first,  like  the  severest  possible  condem- 
nation of  oar  whole  proceedings.  To  secure  justice  is 
(he  great  end  of  Government.  Its  radical  injustice  was 
the  fundamental  vice  of  the  old  system  of  Egyptian 
administration.  "  tfustice  I  jnatice !  justice  ! "  were  the 
words,  in  which  Sir  E.  Malet  summed  up  the  needs  of 
Egypt  when  taking  leave  of  the  country.  How  can  it 
be  said  that  the  work  of  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a 
solid  or  an  enduring  success,  if  in  respect  of  Justice  it 
leaves  so  much  to  be  desired  ? 

In  truth  such  a  criticism  is  only  a  play  upon  words. 
If  by  "justice  "  is  meant  the  spirit  of  equality  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  relations  of  man  and  man  or  in  the  action 
of  the  Qovemment  towards  its  subjects,  then  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  the  promotion  of  justice  has  been  the 
central  principle  inspiring  our  work  during  these  ten 
years  in  every  department  of  the  State,  the  essence  of 
all  the  improvement  which  has  been  achieved.    It  is 
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justice,  in  this  aenae  of  the  word,  which  has  raised  the 
Army  by  secnring  to  the  sokUera  fair  treatment,  proper 
pay,  food,  clothing,  and  leave,  and  by  establishing  for 
the  ofGcers  promotion  by  merit  It  is  justice,  which  has 
lighteDed  the  financial  burdens  of  the  people  by  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  introducing  regularity 
into  their  collection.  It  is  justice,  which  has  inspired 
the  irrigation  officers  in  distributing  water  and  adjust- 
ing the  supply  to  the  legitimate  needs,  and  not  to  the 
wealth  of  the  recipients.  If  the  methods  of  the 
Administration  have  been  radically  changed  in  all  its 
branches,  and  in  all  its  ranks,  it  is  because  the  idea  of 
equal  treatment  of  men  of  different  classes,  of  a  fiur 
apportionment  of  public  burdens,  tmd  a  £ur  distribution 
of  benefits  and  rewards,  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Execntive. 

But  if  we  use  the  word  "justice  "  in  its  narrower 
sense,  to  designate  simply  what  appertains  to  the  Courts 
of  Law — their  codes,  their  procedure,  and  their  personnel 
— then  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  special  sphere, 
progress  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  many  other  djre4^- 
tions.  And  the  reason  is  simpla  Justice,  in  this  sense 
of  ttbe  word,  is  a  branch  of  government  from  which 
British  influence  has  been  largely  excluded.  Our  effective 
interference  in  it  only  dates  from  1889,  and  is  still 
limited  in  extent  There  is  not  one  judicial  system  in 
Egypt,  but  four.  There  is  the  old  Koranic  system, 
worked  by  the  Mehkemehs  or  Courts  of  the  Religious 
Law,  which  are  now  mainly  confined  to  dealing  with  the 
personal  status  of  Mohammedans.  There  is  the  system 
of  the  Mixed  Courts,  which  deals  with  civil  actions 
between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities,  or  between 
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foreigners  and  natives,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  with  the 
criminal  offences  of  foreigners.  There  is  the  syBtem  or 
no  system  of  the  Consular  Conrts,  which  deals  with  the 
great  body  of  foreign  crime.  Finally,  there  is  the  system 
of  the  new  Native  Courts,  which  deals  with  civil  actions 
between  natives,  or  crimes  committed  by  them.  Of  all 
these,  it  is  only  the  Native  Courts  which  the  English 
have  taken  in  hand,  and  that  not  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  Religious  Courts,  full  of  abuses  though  they 
be,  are  yet  hallowed  ground  upon  which  it  has  been 
thought  unwise  to  soffer  the  foot  of  the  Cbrisldan 
foreigner  to  intrude.  The  system  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  modify,  inasmuch  as  each 
modification  requires  the  imanimous  consent  of  the 
fourteen  Powers  who  established  them.  Sach  consent 
could  only  be  obtained  after  years  of  discussion,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  crying  evils  in  these  Tribunals — with 
so  many  other  things  more  ardently  demanding  reform 
— it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  seek  it,  except  for  some 
minor  changes.  The  Consular  Courts,  again,  gross  as 
are  the  scandals  which  frequently  occur  in  them,  can 
only  be  touched,  either  by  extending  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  or  by  improving  the 
new  Native  Courts  to  such  a  degree,  that  foreigners  can 
fairly  be  asked  to  submit  to  them.  And  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  so  radical  a  proposal. 

There  remain,  then,  only  the  Native  Courts.  These, 
no  doabt,  are  the  most  important  of  all  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  welfare,  both  because  they  affect 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  because  it  is  through 
their  development  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  existing 
tangle  of  jurisdictions  can  be  found.    But  with  these 
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Courta,  OS  has  been  alreadjr  explained,  it  was,  for  a  loDg 
time.  Great  Britain's  policy  not  to  meddle  •  except  by 
very  ineffectual  Platonic  advice.  There  are  tons  of 
wisdom  on  the  subject  in  the  reports  of  Sir  Benson 
Maxwell  and  Sir  Baymond  West.  But  in  the  absence 
of  any  pressure  upon  the  native  authorities  to  induce 
them  to  listen  to  such  wisdom,  these  reports  simply 
served  to  increase  the  size  of  Blue-books.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Nubar  Pasha,  that  the  British 
Government  first  showed  a  serious  interest  in  the  con- 
dition  of  the  Native  Courts.  It  was  only  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Scott,  iu  the  spring  of  1890,  that 
practical  steps  began  to  be  taken  to  improve  them. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  preceding  six  years — for  the 
Native  Courta  were  first  established  in  the  beginning  of 
1884 — had  been  entirely  wasted.  The  mere  rec<^ition 
of  the  necessity  of  reformed  tribunals,  administering  a 
civilized  system  of  law,  according  to  prescribed  rules, 
was  in  itself  a  great  step  in  advance.  Nor  were  the 
new  Courts  conceived  in  any  illiberal,  though  certainly 
in  a  too  theoretical,  spiriL  Their  Codes  and  Procedure 
were,  with  some  unimportant  alterations,  copied  from 
those  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  which  in  their  turn  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  French  Codes  and  French  Pro- 
cedure. That  was  not  a  bad  bafiis ;  but  a  serious  error 
was  mode  in  taking  too  little  account  of  the  points  in 
which  the  French  system,  as  the  experience  of  the 
Mixed  Tribunals  had  already  shown,  was  unsuitable  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  Egypt.  The  m^ority  of 
cases  which  come  before  the  Native  Courts  are  aznall 
matters  of  a  simple  character.    Cheapness  and  expedi- 

*  &e«  page  115. 
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tioD  are,  under  these  conditions,  the  first  esseutialB  of  a 
good  adminiBtration  of  justice.  But  tbe  methods  actually 
adopted  were  in  many  respects  too  elaborate  for  the 
understanding,  and  too  costly  for  the  means  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Orientals,  when  attempting 
to  copy  European  institutions,  that  tbey  do  so  without 
a  sufficient  r^ard  to  the  difference  of  conditions.  In 
Egyp^  as  in  other  Esstem  countries,  there  are,  roughly 
speaking,  two  attitudes  of  mind  towards  the  civilizatirai 
of  the  West — the  religious  and  cooservative  attitude,  to 
which  tbe  whole  thing  is  anathema,  and  the  progreaaive 
and  fiee-thinking  attitude,  which  is  prepared  to  bolt 
Western  ideas  whole,  but  has  not  the  power  to  digest 
them.  Where  the  latter  attitude  prevails,  the  consequence 
is  tbe  importation  of  some  European  system,  wiUiout 
any  adequate  recognition  of  the  modifications  which  are 
required  to  make  it  suitable  to  its  new  home.  This  was 
the  original  flaw  in  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Native  Courts. 
Their  founders  sought  to  establish  a  system  of  ideal 
perfection,  alike  beyond  the  requirements  and  the 
capadties  of  E^ypt.  In  order  lo  ensure  in  the  long  run 
a  flawless  decision,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  cases 
tried  by  a  jTosse  of  judges,  and  to  multiply  appeals.  But 
for  practical  purposes,  especially  in  a  backwiuxl  country, 
something  much  more  rough  and  ready — always  provided 
it  be  incorruptible — is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

And  there  was  a  special  reason  why,  at  that  time, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  numbers  of  the  judicial  body.  The  finances  were  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  if  tiiere  were  to  be  many  judges,  it 
followed  that,  as  a  role,  they  must  be  badly  paid,  and 
proportionately    open    to    temptation.     Moreover,    the 
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aTailable  material  was  scanty.  There  were  far  too  few 
competent  men  in  the  country  to  man  eight  Tribunala 
of  First  Instance,  with  about  a  dozen  judges  each,  to  say- 
nothing  of  nearly  twice  that  number  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.* 

Of  the  first  occupants  of  the  Native  Bench  only 
about  one  out  of  four  had  had  a  regular  legal  training, 
and  even  of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  lawyers 
in  name  rather  than  in  fact  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  armed  with  degrees  from  the  Law  Schools  of  Paris 
or  of  Aiz.  But  the  latter  University  enjoys  a  rather 
dubious  popularity  among  Egyptian  students  on  account 
of  the  iacility  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  grant  diplomas 
to  foreigners — "diplfiraes  d'exportation,"  as  they  have 
been  sarcastically  called.  A  European  education  is,  at 
the  best  of  times,  not  without  its  dangers  for  Orientals. 
Unless  a  man  has  real  capacity  and  dharacter,  he  may 
lose  more  l^  it  on  the  moral  side  than  he  gains  on  the 
intellectual.  There  were  not  a  few  among  the  young 
judges,  whose  smattering  of  French  jurisprudence  was 
a  very  poor  compensation  for  the  estrangement  from  the 
faith,  the  habits,  and  in  some  cases  even  from    the 

*  The  Deeree  of  Jnoe  14,  18S8,  provided  for  the  oreation  of  five 
Oouis  of  Fint  iDBtanoe  in  Lower  Egypt :  at  Oaira,  Alexandria,  Benh*, 
Mansim,  end  Tanta ;  and  three  in  Upper  Et^pt :  Beai-Saef,  Siat,  and 
Kena.  There  were  to  be  tvo  Courts  of  Appeal,  ooe  at  Oairo  for  Lover 
Egypt,  and  one  at  Siut  for  Upper.  The  three  Oourti  of  First  Inetanoe  in 
Upper  Egypt  were,  however,  not  establiahed  till  1889,  while  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Siut  has  been  dropped.  The  minimum  number  of  jedgea  vaa 
fixed  at  five  for  a  Court  of  First  loatiknoe  (beiidee  ae  man;  as  foar 
aiuetant  judgea)  and  eight  for  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Aa  a  matter  of  fkot, 
this  minimum  was,  from  the  very  first,  largely  eioeedad,  the  earlieat 
Courts  of  First  laatauoe  consisting  of  ten,  eight,  and  eeveu  jndgee,  while 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ilartod  with  no  kee  than  fourteen.  Bat  of  theae 
four  were  Enropeana. 
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language  of  their  native  country,  whicli  they  had  ander- 
gone  in  acquiring  it 

Under  theae  circumstances  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  judges  was  far  from  implying  an  increase  in  judicial 
utreDgth.  Nor,  if  the  choice  had  been  ever  so  laige, 
could  there  have  been,  at  that  time,  any  certainty  thab 
the  right  man  would  be  selected.  In  the  yeej^  1883 
and  1884!  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  thab  appointments 
should  be  made  by  merit,  especWly  in  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  which  we  took  a  certain  pride  in  leaving 
entirely  to  native  management.  Jobbery  and  nepotism 
are  difficult  hahite  to  eradicate  in  any  country.  They 
still  flourish  among  the  moat  progressive  nations,  although 
war  may  have  been  waged  against  them  for  generations. 
But  in  Egypt,  up  to  quite  recent  years,  it  never  occurred 
to  anybody  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  appoint- 
ment by  favour.  No  doubt  there  might  he  a  feeling 
against  the  nomination  of  bad  characters  to  public  poai- 
tions,  though  that  feeling  was  not  always  strong  enough 
to  prevent  auch  nominations.  But  as  long  as  a  man 
was  a  decent  sort  of  person,  why  on  earth  should  you 
not  appoint  him  to  any  vacant  post,  if  you  liked  him 
and  wished  him  well  ?  The  idea  of  special  qualification 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  efficient  discharge  of 
special  duties  is  one  of  very  recent  growth.  When  the 
Native  Courts  were  first  constituted,  it  waa  atill  in  its 
earliest  infancy.  The  judgeships  were  simply  regarded 
as  so  many  opportunities  for  giving  worthy  people,  whom 
it  was  desired  to  benefit,  a  modest  income. 

With  a  novel  and  elaborate  Law,  and  with  a  weak 
Bench  to  administer  it,  the  new  Native  Courts,  though 
a  great  improvement  on  what  had  gone  before,  could 
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hardly  be  expected  to  prove,  from  the  beg^imiiig,  a  con- 
spicuous success.  But  their  effidency  vas  still  further 
impaired  on  the  criminal  side — and  the  criminal  side 
ytaa  the  most  important — by  the  mesa  in  which  the 
system  of  criminal  prosecution  then  was,  and,  to  some 
extent,  it  must  be  admitted,  still  is. 

The  organization  of  the  Police  has  been  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  reconstruction  of  Government  in 
Egypt.  No  doubt  the  problem  was  a  very  puzzling  one. 
A  perfect  Police  system  is  one  of  the  latest  developments 
of  civilization.  It  ie  no  easy  matter  to  unite  vigour 
and  promptitude  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
repression  of  crime  with  a  jealous  respect  for  the  rights 
of  individuals.  A  strong  and  energetic  Police  force,  free 
from  any  tendency  to  high-handedness  and  from  the 
spirit  of  bullying,  is  a  blessing  which  few,  even  among 
European  nations,  can  boast.  But  in  tiie  East  it  is 
particularly  difficult  to  attain  this  ideal  of  combined 
energy  and  self-control  in  persons  holding  positions  of 
public  authority.  Restrict  the  autocratic  power  of  an 
Oriental  official  and  you  run  a  great  danger  of  rendering 
him  impotent.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to  keep  the  peace 
and  to  punish  crime  in  his  own  heavy-handed  and  arbi- 
trary fashion,  he  is  apt  to  become  bewildered,  and  to 
give  up  the  game  of  maintaining  order  altogether.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  teach  him  how  to  make  the  law 
respected  by  others,  while  keeping  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  legality  himself.  In  %ypt  it  has  been  found 
an  easier  business  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  tho 
power  of  the  Police,  and  to  protect  private  individuals 
from  violence  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, than  to  maintain  a  strenuous  administration  of  the 
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law  under  the  new  and  milder  Hgi-me.  The  abolition 
of  the  kurbash  was  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  our  reforms.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
especially  at  the  outset,  its  disappearance  was  attended 
by  considerable  drawbacks. 

No  doubt  tbe  double  object  which  reformers  had  in 
view,  when  dealing  with  the  Police  and  the  local  autho- 
rities, might  have  been  more  rapidly  achieved,  if  a  clear 
course  of  action  had  been  decided  upon  from  the  first 
and  firmly  adhered  to,  and  if  its  execution  bad  been 
entrusted  to  a  single  man,  possessing  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities  necessary  for  the  work,  and  armed  with 
something  like  dictatorial  powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  of  these  desirable  conditions  has  existed.  So  far 
from  there  haTing  been  one  policy  stead&atly  maintained, 
there  have  been  a  succession  of  different  policies.  The 
organization  of  the  Police  has  been  the  battle-field  of 
conflicting  principles.  Everything  about  them,  down 
to  their  uniforms,  has  been  changed,  and  changed  and 
changed  again.  And  if  the  direction  given  to  reform 
has  been  uncertain,  the  heaven-bom  administrator, 
clothed  with  ample  authority,  has  never  yet  made  hia 
appearance  on  this  particular  field. 

The  Egyptian  Police,  indeed,  have  had  no  luck. 
Their  first  English  Chief,  General  Valentine  Baker,  was 
not  fitted  by  disposition,  or  intended  by  those  who  in- 
vited him  to  Egypt,  to  be  a  police-officer.  He  was 
brought  from  Constantinople  to  Cairo  in  the  first  months 
of  the  Bntish  Occupation,  not  to  command  the  Police, 
but  to  command  the  Army.  When  insuperable  difficul- 
ties presented  tbemselves  to  his  being  allowed  to  fill  the 
latter  post,  the  office  of  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Police  was 
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offered  to  him  aa  a  kind  of  compensation ;  but  it  was 
not  one  for  -which  he  had  any  real  aptitude.  A  brave 
soldier  and  a  brilliant  leader  of  troops  in  face  of  an 
enemy,  he  never  reconciled  himself  to  his  new  rSfo, 
although  he  strove  conscientiously  to  do  his  duty  in  an 
uncongenial  sphere  of  work.  There  was  always  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  the  beUef  and  the  hope  that  he  would 
some  day  be  called  upon  to  serve  Egypt  in  the  field. 
His  whole  tuansgement  of  the  Police  was  influenced, 
from  the  first,  by  the  conviction  that  they  would  sooner 
or  later  be  wanted  as  a  military  reserve,  when  the 
Army  bad  proved  inadequate  to  save  the  country  from 
invasion. 

And  the  orginal  organization  of  the  Police  lent 
itself  to  such  a  conception.  As  first  constituted,  they 
were  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  the  lai^er  of 
which  was  a  Bemi-military  Qendarmerie,  while  only  t^e 
smaller  and  lees  important  was  a  genuine  police  force. 
And  it  was  upon  the  Qendarmerie,  and  upon  their  de- 
velopment into  soldiers,  that  the  best  part  of  General 
Baker's  attention  was  always  concentrated.  The  disaster 
which  befell  him  at  El  Teb  in  February,  1884,  so  far 
from  diverting  him  from  his  fixed  idea,  only  made  him 
keener  than  ever  to  achieve  some  great  military  success, 
which  should  wipe  out  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate 
eugf^ement.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  period  of 
command,  which  only  ended  with  his  death  at  the  close 
of  1S87,  Qeneral  Baker  never  ceased  to  devote  his  best 
energies  and  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  funds  at 
his  diapoaal  to  the  improvement  of  the  Gendarmerie, 
and  the  Police  proper  suffered  in  consequence. 

Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  brief  interlude 
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during  which  the  control  of  the  Police,  while  nominally 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  General  Baker,  really  passed 
to  a  man  of  very  different  character  and  quite  opposite 
views — I  mean  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd.  The  period  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  activity  in  Egypt  almost  exactly  coincides  with 
the  absence  of  General  Baker  on  his  unluckly  expedition 
to  the  Eastern  Sudan,  and  during  that  period  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  virtually  Head  of  the  Police.  He  entirely  changed 
the  organization,  getting  rid  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Qendarmerie(which,  however.  General  Baker  subsequently 
re-established  in  a  new  form)  and  seeking  to  substitute 
a  small  and  well-paid  volunteer  force  for  the  conscripts, 
of  whom  the  Police  orginally  confiisted.  The  attempt 
to  obtain  volunteers  was  a  complete  failure.  A  certtun 
number  of  Turks,  who  were  all  that  Mr.  Lloyd  succeeded 
in  enlisting,  turned  ont  useless  and  unruly,  and  were 
disbanded  soon  after  his  departure.  But  if  be  failed  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Force,  he  succeeded  in 
introdadng  new  prindples  into  the  administration,  and 
in  stirring  up  a  controveray,  which  has  r^i;ed  more  or 
less  fiercely  ever  since,  and  which  even  now  is  not 
absolutely  settled. 

Into  the  details  of  that  controversy  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  enter  here,  but  I  may  just  indicate  tiie  main 
issue.  The  question  was,  putting  it  broadly,  whether 
the  Police  were  to  remain,  as  of  old,  under  the  orders 
of  the  provincial  authorities — the  Mudirs  and  Mamurs — 
or  whether  they  were  to  be  an  independent  body  under 
the  orders  of  their  own  officers  and  ultimately  of  the 
English  Inspector-General  Mr.  Lloyd  had  a  great  and 
not  wholly  mnjustified  distrust  of  the  Mudirs.  He  knew 
that  the  old  system,  by  which  they  were  left  free  to  deal 
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with  crime  according  to  their  lights,  and  to  use  the 
Police  just  as  they  thought  fit,  had  led  to  great  abases. 
Not  only  had  it  placed  in  their  hands  a  poverfol 
instrament  of  oppression,  often  employed  for  purposes  of 
private  greed  or  spite,  hut  it  caused  the  Police  to  be 
diverted,  to  a  great  extent,  from  their  proper  work,  and 
turned  into  ushers  and  footmen.  This  tendency  ia  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  difBcuIty,  which  an  Oriental 
finds,  in  distinguishing  between  subordination  and  servi- 
tude. If  people  are  under  his  orders  for  any  purpose, 
he  cannot  understand  that  they  should  not  be  at  his 
bidding  for  all  purposes — even  to  blacking  his  boots. 
Such  treatment  necessarily  degraded  the  Police,  and 
made  the  introduction  of  any  general  system  of  discipline 
for  the  whole  body  impossible.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  perfectly 
right  in  setting  his  face  against  it,  but  he  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  makuig  the  Police  too 
independent  of  the  Mudirs  and  Mamurs. 

'  For  in  the  internal  administrati<m  of  the  country 
iverything  depends  upon  these  officials.  The  entire 
government  of  a  district  centres  in  the  Mamur,  and 
that  of  a  province  in  the  Mudir.  If  their  authority  ia 
undermined,  the  whole  machine  &Us  out  of  gear.  No 
doubt  it  is  highly  desirable — in  fact  it  is  essential — that 
the  exercise  of  their  power  should  be  rigidly  controlled 
from  head-quarters,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  it  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  or  bo  abuse  it  for  their 
private  ends.  Indeed,  the  whole  problem  is,  bow  to 
exercise  this  control,  which  is  indispensable,  without 
destroying  the  prestige  of  the  provincial  officials,  which 
is  equally  indispensable.  But  to  take  the  Police — the 
arm  of  the  Executive,  of  which  the  Mudirs  are  tiie 
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head — entirely  away  from  the  Mudira,  does  destroy  that 
prestige.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  the 
effect,  though  doubtless  it  was  not  the  intention,  of  the 
well-meant  bat  ill-digested  changes  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lloyd.  In  his  position  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Interior— the  Miniatty  to  which  Police  and 
Mudirs  are  alike  subject; — he  had,  it  may  be  thought,  a 
unique  opportunity  of  putting  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  upon  a  proper  footing.  But  the  shortness 
of  his  stay,  if  no  other  reason,  prevented  him  &om 
bringing  about  a  workable  arrangement.  He  had  time 
enough  to  disturb  many  thinga ;  he  had  not  time  enough 
to  erect  a  new  and  better  system  in  the  place  of  the  bad 
one  which  he  upset. 

The  fight  over  the  control  of  the  Police  has  never 
been  so  acute  as  dnring  the  period  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  admin- 
istration ;  but  it  has  gone  on  with  more  or  less  liveliness 
and  with  varying  results  ever  since.  In  hia  day  the 
Mudirs  were  almost  deprived  of  all  power  over  the 
Constabnlaiy.  With  the  reaction  which  followed  his 
disappearance,  they  almost  recovered  their  old  absolute 
control.  General  Baker,  when  he  returned  to  work  after 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  gone,  was  far  too  much  occupied  with 
the  Qendarmerie  (which,  as  I  have  said,  he  partially 
recreated)  to  interfere  with  the  ideas  of  Police  organiza- 
tion which  found  &voxu-  with  the  native  authorities,  and 
especially  with  Nubar  Pasha.  But  when,  after  General 
Baker's  death,  the  Gendarmerie  were  again  abolished' (the 
bulk  of  them  being  transferred  to  the  army,  where  they 
now  form  the  11th  Sudanese  battalion),  the  Englif^ 
officers  of  the  Police  once  more  turned  their  attention 
to  the  organization  of  the  Constabulary  proper,  and 
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forUiwith  the  old  controTersy  about  the  position  of  the 
Mudirs  was  reviTed. 

It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  Qeneral  Kitchener,  who  was  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Police  from  the  spring  of  1890  to  that  of 
1891,  and  through  those  of  hia  successor.  Colonel  Settle 
(who  is  now  Inspector-General),  a  tolerable  understand- 
ing has  heen  arrived  at.  The  Police  of  each  province,  as 
matters  are  now  arranged,  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  Mudir,  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  orders  must  be 
given  to  them  through  their  own  local  officers.  He  has 
no  power  of  interference  with  the  disdpline  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  force,  nor  can  he  make  use  of  it  except  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  maintaining  order  and  repressing 
crime.  If  he  has  cause  of  comphdnt  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Police,  hie  remedy  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  which,  through  the  Inspector-Qeneral  at 
head-quarters,  deals  with  the  case.  This  is  as  it  shoald 
be,  but,  of  coarse,  the  success  of  the  system  depends  on 
a  spirit  of  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  and  on  friendly 
relations  between  the  Mudirs  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Police. 
Fortunately  these  relations  have  of  late  days  been  greatly 
improved.  The  officers  of  Police  have  now  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  position 
of  the  Mudirs,  while  the  latter,  on  their  part,  have 
begun  to  recognize  that  a  properly  disciplined  and 
independent  police  force,  so  far  from  impairing  their 
authority,  is  calculated  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
execution  of  the  law. 

The  conflict,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  was 
necessarily  un&vourable  to  a  prompt  dealing  with  crime. 
But  the  difficulty  was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
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third  authority,  diatinct  irom  the  Mudirs  and  the  Police, 
to  whom  the  system  of  native  jurispradence,  copied  as 
it  is  from  that  of  France,  has  entrusted  (he  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  criminal  offences.  This  was  the 
Proeureur-G^n^ral,  a  number  of  whose  representatives 
are  attached  to  each  TribuDal  The  latter  are  described 
collectively  by  the  name  of  the  "  Parquet,"  their  head 
being  called  "  Chef  da  Parquet,"  and  his  assistants 
"  Substituts  du  Procureur-Q^n^raL"  For  the  purpose  of 
Iffinging  criminals  to  justice  the  Police  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  Parquet,  but  unfortunately  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  especially  at  the  first  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  the  Parquet  worked  very  badly  alike  with 
the  Mudirs  and  the  Police.  The  Mudirs  were  jealous  of 
this  fresh  interference  with  their  old  powers,  whUe  the 
local  Police  officers  disliked  taking  instructions  from  men 
outside  their  own  body,  whom  they  regarded  as  upstarts. 
And  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  Parquet  were 
often  little  calculated  to  dispel  these  prejudices.  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  put 
the  best  young  lawyers  into  these  positions  before  pro- 
moting them  to  the  Bench.  The  members  of  the  Parquet 
are  for  the  most  part  capable  men,  but  not  only  are 
they,  in  many  cases,  too  young  to  have  much  experience, 
hut  they  are,  by  their  previous  training,  little  fitted  for 
the  rough  and  primitive  life  of  the  provinces.  Town- 
bred,  often  educated  in  Europe,  and  with  European 
ideas  and  manners,  they  feel  themselves  superior  to 
those  about  them,  not  excepting  the  Mudirs,  in  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  while  they  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  people,  which  ia  so  important  for  the  detection  of 
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crima  Hence  arrogance  and  impracticability  on  the  one 
aide,  diatruat  and  apathy  on  the  other,  and  as  the  result 
of  all,  a  want  of  co-operation  among  the  a^^nta  of  the 
law,  which  is  greatly  to  the  advantagfl  of  the  malefactor. 

This  want  of  co-operation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Parquet  send  all  their  reports  of  current  in- 
vestigations direct  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  where  the 
Frocureur-O^n^ral  is  too  busy  to  examine  them,  while 
the  superior  officers  of  the  Police,  who  are  located  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  them.  The  latter  are  thus  unable  to  detect  the 
omissions  and  imperfections  in  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution, and  to  get  such  errors  rectified  in  time.  The 
conaequence  is,  that  cases  frequently  come  before  the 
Courts  supported  by  inadequate  evidence,  and  that  the 
Judges,  annoyed  by  what  they  consider  the  slovenliness 
of  the  Executive,  acquit  the  criminals,  and  throw  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  justice  upon  the  Police. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Parquet  was  altogether  a  mistake,  that  the 
control  of  the  Police  in  the  detection  of  crime  should 
have  been  left  to  the  Mudirs,  and  that  it  woald  be  better 
to  restore  it  to  them.  But  apart  from  the  strong  objec- 
tions to  a  freah  change  of  system,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Mudirs  are,  even  nowadays,  properly  quali- 
fied to  conduct  a  criminal  investigation.  The  members 
of  the  Parquet,  whatever  their  faults,  do  know  what 
evidence  means.  But  the  average  Mudir,  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  famous  Commissions  of  Brigandage 
clearly  showed,  is  still  possessed  with  the  old  notion 
that  the  great  thing  is  to  get  out  of  tiie  prisoner,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  a  confession  of  guilt    That  confession  once 
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obtained,  he  is  inclined  to  trouble  himself  very  little 
about  confirmatory  evidence.  Yet  before  a  properly 
trained  body  of  judges  one  good  piece  of  independent 
circumstantial  evidence  ia  wortb  any  number  of  confes- 
sions. And  this  is  especially  tbe  case  in  Egypt,  where  guilt 
is  BO  readily  avowed,  and  as  readily  denied  again,  when 
it  comes  to  tJie  actual  trial,  on  the  always  specioos  ground 
that  the  confession  has  been  extorted  by  illegal  means. 

Ia  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  it  ia  probably 
the  wisest  course  not  to  change  your  machinery  but 
to  improve  it.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  already 
a  marked  tendency  towards  greater  harmony  between 
the  various  authorities  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of 
crime.  Youth  and  inexperience,  which  were  the  chief 
faults  of  the  Parquet,  are  being  remedied  by  the  lapee  of 
time,  while  the  practical  spirit,  by  which  the  Minisby 
of  Justice  is  now  animated,  tends  to  minimize  causes  of 
friction  between  the  agents  of  that  office  and  those  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  this  Mction  might  be  still  further  reduced,  and  the 
prompt  ponishment  of  crime  greatly  facilitated,  if  the 
Police  were  entrusted,  under  the  orders  of  the  Mndiis, 
with  tiie  entire  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of 
minor  ofibnces,  and  if  a  greater  latitude  were  given 
them  in  the  investigation  of  more  serious  ones.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  they  would  still  remain  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Parquet,  who,  in  such  cases, 
would  continne  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  These  pro- 
posals seem  reasonable,  and  it  is  probably  on  such  lines 
(hat  the  Judicial  Adviser  will  seek  still  further  to  pro- 
mote the  important  oliject  of  ensuring  cordial  co-operation 
between  Parquet,  Mudiis,  and  Police. 
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Another  matter  of  first-rate  moment  in  the  interest 
of  public  security,  and  one  which  has  been  long  n^lected, 
is  the  re-organization  of  the  Ohaffirs,  or  vUlage  watchmen. 
The  Qhaffirs  are  the  old  indigenous  police  force  of  the 
country,  and  an  indigenous  institution  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  imported  foreign  systems,  if  only  it  can  be 
kept  free  from  gross  abuses.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  abuses  have  been  very  great.  The  numbers  of  the 
Ghaf&rs  are  enormous.  There  were,  till  last  year,  when 
General  Kitchener  began  to  introduce  a  saner  system, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  of  them  throughout 
Egypt,  and  they  were  selected  in  the  moat  capricious 
fashion,  Now,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  that,  among  a 
quiet  people  like  the  Egyptians,  one  man  in  every  seven 
should  be  set  to  watch  the  other  six.  And,  of  course, 
the  watching  has  been  most  perfunctorily  performed. 
The  Ghaffirs,  being  unpaid  and  undisciplined,  have  had 
every  inducement  to  neglect  their  duty,  while  some  of 
the  bolder  spirits  have  not  unfrequently  paid  themselves 
by  doing  a  little  robbery  on  their  own  account.  Evidently 
what  is  wanted  is  greatly  to  reduce  their  numbers,  to 
make  the  able-bodied  men  of  a  village  do  the  work  by 
turns — not  compelling  any  one  to  serve  for  too  long  a 
period — and  to  give  them  one  or  two  competent  officers, 
who  should  be  properly  paid.  But  the  most  necessary 
thing  of  all  is  to  make  the  principal  Sheikh  of  each  locality 
(the  headman  or  "  Omdeh,"  as  he  is  called)  feel  himself 
roaponsible  for  the  efficiency  of  tiie  Ghaffirs. 

The  Omdeh,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment^ is  indeed  a  most  important  figure  in  Egyptian 
village  life.  Like  other  ancient  institutitms,  his  influence 
has  suffered  a  certain  eclipse  with  the  advent  of  the 
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Reign  of  Law.  In  the  old  days  the  Omdeh  waa  noihing 
less  than  an  autocrat.  He  could  command  any  man's 
aervices,  and  no  doubt  he  used  his  authority  very  much 
to  his  own  advantage.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  waa 
he  whom  the  Qovemment  held  responsible  if  anything 
went  wrong.  The  new  system,  while  curtailing  his  arbi- 
trary powers,  bafi  at  the  same  time  weakened  his  interest 
in,  and  his  sense  of  responsibilty  for,  the  good  order  of 
his  village.  In  a  country  where  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple is  so  deeply  rooted  as  it  is  in  Egjrpt,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  misfortune.  The  Qovemment  cannot  do 
without  the  Omdehs,  and,  that  being  so,  it  should  seek 
to  compensate  them  in  a  legitimate  way  for  the  loss  of 
their  old  irregular  privileges.  Direct  payment  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  there  are  other  benefits — such  as  the 
free  occupation  of  Government  land,  where  it  exists — 
which  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  Omdehs,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  mtilti£uioaa 
duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  But, 
whatever  the  means  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  position  of  these  village  headmen.  And  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  exercise  greater  care  than  has  generally 
been  taken  of  late  years  in  their  selection.  This,  again, 
is  one  of  the  points  to  which  proper  attention  has  only 
quite  recently  been  directed. 

It  is  on  the  improvement  of  the  QhafBr  system,  and 
on  the  zeal  and  goodwill  of  the  Omdehs,  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  must  mainly  rely  for  the  suppression  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  crime  which  is  described  in  Egypt  by  the  name 
of  "brigandage."  This  tenn,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  Begular  profes- 
sional brigandage  is  comparatively  rare.    What  is  com- 
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mooly  BO  called,  ia  simply  the  more  or  less  organized 
raiding  of  the  had  charactera  of  a  village  upon  outiying 
houses  or  hamlets,  or,  in  some  cases,  upon  other  villagea. 
There  have  heen  instances,  in  which  neighhouring  vil- 
lages have  thus  mutually  raided  each  other.  The  motive 
of  these  outrages  is  sometimes  want,  and  sometimes 
spite.  In  certain  instances  they  have  even  heen  got 
up  by  the  village  Sheikhs  themselves.  But,  whatever 
its  origin,  the  evil,  easily  dealt  with  at  the  outset,  may, 
if  encouraged  by  the  absence  of  repression,  grow  to 
formidahle  proportions.  A  small  hut  vigilant  body  of 
watchmen  would,  however,  in  moat  cases,  be  well  com- 
petent to  cope  with  it ;  while  on  the  rare  occasions, 
where  they  were  not  so  competent,  they  might  at  least 
track  the  gangs  and  thus  enable  the  regular  Police, 
whose  assistance  would  have  to  be  called  for  in  such 
emergencies,  to  find  and  arrest  the  criminals. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  {uevalence  of  brigandage 
which  broke  down  the  new  Native  Courts  at  the  very 
commencement  of  their  career.  In  1884  and  the  follow- 
iog  years,  first  the  investigation,  and  then  the  actual 
trial,  of  crimes  of  this  description  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  regular  Tribunals,  and  entrusted  to  special 
Commissions,  having  the  character  and  powers  of  a 
Court-Uartial.  These  Commissions  were  ori^nally 
created  for  a  few  months  only,  but  their  mandate  was 
renewed  by  successive  decrees,  and  for  nearly  five  years 
they  dealt  with  the  great  mass  of  criminal  offences  alike 
in  Upper  and  in  Lower  Egypt.  Every  such  Commission 
did  no  doubt  contain  a  judicial  element,  but  it  was 
always  presided  over  by  a  Mudir,  and  he  was  practically 
its  guiding  spirit.    And  as  if  to  mark  still  further  the 
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arbitrary  character  of  tlie  CommissionB,  they  were 
placed  under  the  control,  not  of  the  MiDistry  of  Justice, 
but  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (the  only  administra- 
tion, by  the  way,  &om  which  at  that  time  European 
influence  was  effectively  excluded).  In  other  words,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  separatiiig  the  judicial  from  the 
executive  power  was  absolutely  abandoned  in  practice, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice.  With 
respect  to  crimes  of  violence  committed  in  the  provinces, 
the  Criminal  Code,  with  all  its  elaborate  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  accused,  was  for  the  time  being  a  / 
dead  letter.  '^ 

These  Spedal  Commissions  may,  perhaps,  have  had  a 
certain  effect  in  diminishing  crime,  but  they  themselves 
were  guilty  of  every  sort  of  enormity  in  the  process. 
When  the  nature  of  their  proceedings  was  revealed  by 
the  inquiries  of  M.  Legrelle,  and  other  judicial  experts, 
it  was  discovered  that  torture  had  been  ireely  used  for 
obtaining  evidence,  that  many  persons  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  years  without  trial,  and  that  many  others 
had  been  condenmed  to  severe  punishment  on  the  flimsiest 
evidence.  In  one  case,  nineteen  people,  all  innocent, 
were  condemned  on  the  confession  of  a  single  man,  who, 
aa  it  subsequently  turned  out,  had  been  coerced  into 
making  a  false  charge  against  himself  and  his  aBsociaies. 
The  history  of  the  Commissions  of  Brigandage  shows 
how  strangely  civilization  and  barbarism  may  still  exist 
cheek  by  jowl  in  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Side  by 
side  with  the  new  Native  Courts,  with  their  model 
Codes,  elaborate  Procedure,  and  Judges  who  mimicked, 
even  when    they   did    not    possess,   the    character    of 
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civilized  European  ma^trates,  there  was  another  Bet 
of  tribunala,  far  moi-e  powerful  and  important,  which 
dealt  with  crime  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  continuance  of  such  a  Btate  of  things  was 
possible,  just  so  long  as  Qreat  Britain  could  cling  to  her 
attitude  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt,  but  no  longer.  In  a  previous  chapter 
I  have  shown  how  the  revival  of  British  interest  in  the 
question  of  native  justice  resulted  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Special  Commissions,  and  bow  that  step,  by  making 
the  improvement  of  the  Ck>urt8  more  imperative  than 
ever,  led  directly  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott.* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  two  and  a  half 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Scott's  arrival  have 
done  more  to  raise  Uie  character  of  the  Native  Courts, 
and  to  make  them  equal  to  their  work,  than  would 
have  been  achieved  in  a  century,  or  in  any  number  of 
centuries,  under  the  old  system  of  management.  The 
credit  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  is,  indeed, 
not  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Scott.  It  is  due,  above  all,  to 
the  impression,  which  his  appointment  created,  that 
Qreat  Briton  was  in  earnest  about  the  business.  For 
years  past  there  bad  been  plenty  of  people  in  Egypt, 
natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  who  were  fully  alive  to 
the  nature  of  tiie  existing  evils,  and  could  indicate,  more 
or  less  convincingly,  the  measures  necessary  to  remove 
them.  But  the  spirit  of  reform,  though  not  absent,  was, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  impotent  without  vigorous 
external  aid.  The  forces  of  obstruction — an  obstmction 
due  to  prejudice  and  ignorance  quite  as  much  as  to  any 
baser  motives — are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by 
*  Beepp.  160, 161. 
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Flatoiiic  ailments.  It  was  not  till  the  Britiah  Gonsul- 
Qeoeral  tlirew  the  weight  of  his  powerful  personality 
into  the  scale  of  judicial  reform,  tiiat  the  needfal  changes, 
which  competent  critics  hod  long  heen  suggesting,  were 
actually  initiated. 

But  Mr.  Scott  is  certainly  entitled  to  very  special 
credit  for  the  moderate  and  judicious  spirit,  greatly  aided 
by  his  previous  experience  of  the  country,  with  which 
he  set  about  his  delicate  task.  By  a  series  of  important 
changes  of  detail  he  has  modified  the  judicial  system 
which  he  found  existing,  and  rendered  it  vastly  more 
suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  But  he  has 
never  attempted  to  revolutionize  it.  Ko  doubt,  if  he  had 
had  the  work  to  do  t^  novo,  he  would  have  preferred 
something  more  like  the  Indian  system,  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  so  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  back- 
ward country,  where  most  of  the  litigants  are  poor,  and 
most  of  the  cases  simple.  He  recognized,  however,  that 
the  Egyptian  Codes  and  Procedure,  such  ae  he  found 
them,  were  the  only  ones  which  the  native  judicial  body 
knew  how  to  work,  or  to  which  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed. He  therefore  wisely  decided,  not  radically  to 
alter  the  actual  administration  of  justice,  but  simply 
to  improve  it  in  the  points  where  it  was  most  imperfect. 

The  chief  faults  were  the  slowness  and  costliness  of 
legal  proceedings,  and  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
bringing  ready  redress  for  small  injuries  within  reach 
of  the  mfyority  of  the  peopla  To  remedy  these  defects, 
the  Judicial  adviser  has  reduced  the  number  of  judges 
requisite  for  the  hearing  of  the  great  number  of  cases, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  and  has  extended  the  system 
of  summary  justice.    Formerly  five  was  the  usual  com- 
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plement  of  every  bench,  alike  in  the  Courts  of  Fiist 
loBtajice  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Now  it  ia  reduced 
to  three,  five  judges  being  only  occasionally  required  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal  trials  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  Formerly  there  was  only  one  judge  attached  to 
each  Tribunal  for  the  administration  of  summaty  justice, 
and  his  powers  were  of  the  most  limited  kind.  Now 
there  are  more  than  twenty  judges  so  employed  through- 
out the  country,  and  instead  of  being  fized  at  the  seats 
of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance,  they  go  on  circuit  in 
their  respective  districts,  so  that  small  actions  and 
offences  can  be  dealt  with  on  the  spot.  Moreover,  these 
judges  have  power  to  try  all  misdemeanours,  and  to 
hear  all  suits  involving  a  sum  of  not  more  than  £100, 
including  suits  about  land,  which,  in  a  purely  agri- 
cultural country  like  Egypt,  are,  of  course,  the  most 
common.  An  appeal  lies  from  these  single  judges  to  a 
three-judge  Court  at  the  respective  Tribunals  of  First 
Instance ;  but  the  decision  of  the  latter  Courts  on  all 
misdemeanours  and  suits  under  £100  is  final  The  time 
and  energy  of  the  Oo\irt  of  Appeal  are  thus  saved  for 
the  examination  of  those  graver  cases — such  as  felonies 
and  civil  acUons  involving  large  sums  of  money — which 
a  Summary  Court  ia  not  competent  to  try,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  brought,  from  the  outset,  before  one 
of  the  Tribunals  of  First  Instance.  The  general  effect 
of  these  changes  is  to  expedite  the  action  of  the  law, 
to  economize  the  time  of  judges  and  the  money  of 
suitors,  and  to  reserve  the  full  strength  of  the  highest 
Courts  for  questions  of  real  moment. 

But  the  extension  of  summary  justice,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  judges  sitting  in  each  Court, 
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necessarily  throws  a  greater  reaponsibility  upon  the 
individual  judge.  Incompetence  is  more  dangerous  than 
it  used  to  be  under  the  old  Bjstem,  Hence  the  changes 
of  procedure  introduced  by  Mr,  Scott  involved  what  was 
in  any  case  most  desirable,  namely,  the  careful  elimina- 
tion of  the  less  trustworthy  elements  of  the  old  Bench, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  number  of  new  and  better 
qualified  men.  In  this  respect  great  progress  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made  daring  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  old  judges 
have  been  pensioned  ofl^,  and  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  appoint  in  their  place  not  only  men  of  character,  but 
men  of  adequate  legal  training.  The  present  is  the  first 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Native  Courts  in 
which  no  man  has  been  made  a  judge  or  a  member  of 
the  Parquet,  who  was  not  either  a  doctor  or  licentiate  in 
law  of  some  European  University,  or  invested  with  the 
corresponding  degree  by  the  School  of  Law  at  Cairo. 
Moreover,  fresh  life  has  been  infused  into  the  latter 
institution ;  and  under  its  new  and  excellent  French 
head,  M.  Testoud,  it  is  now  turning  out  men  who,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged,  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their 
colleagues  who  have  been  educated  in  Europe. 

But  to  bring  the  Native  Bench  up  to  the  standard  of 
knowledge  and  character  requisite  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  high  duties  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time. 
For  the  present  a  great  deal  of  supervision  is  essential, 
in  order  to  keep  the  individual  judges  up  to  the  mark. 
It  is  with  this  object  that  a  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Procureur-Gdniral — 
H.  Legrelle,  and  one  of  the  Legal  Advisers  of  the  Qovem- 
gjent — M.  Moriondo,      With  the  aid  of  Uiree  native 
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inspectors  this  Commission  examines  the  records  of 
a  certain  number  of  all  the  cases  decided  by  the 
Summary  Courts  and  Courts  of  First  Instance.  It 
does  not  usurp  the  functions  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  It 
does  not  reverse  decisions.  But  it  calls  the  attention 
of  individual  judges  to  any  flagrant  errors  which  they 
may  have  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  it  issues 
general  circulars,  containing  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions <m  important  points  of  law  or  practice,  on  which, 
from  an  examination  of  the  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
judges  in  general  have  a  special  tendency  to  go  wrong. 
About  sixty  such  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the 
past  year,  and  they  constitute  a  body  of  practical  juris- 
prudence, which  is  of  great  value  for  the  education  of 
the  Native  Bench.  This  method  of  supervision,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  inspecting  powers  possessed  by  tiie 
Hi^  Courts  in  India,  was  at  its  first  introduction 
violently  criticized  in  many  quarters,  on  no  better 
grounds  that  I  could  ever  discover  than  that  it  was  a 
novelty.  But  now  everybody  is  reconciled  to  it,  and 
with  reason.  For  it  has  proved  a  great  success,  not 
only  in  ensuring  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Courts,  but  in  promoting  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the 
judicial  8ta£ 

The  increased  capacity  and  reputation  of  the  Native 
Tribunals  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  countiy.  The  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  not  bad,  and  it  is  steadily  improving.  The 
ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  educated  natives,  in- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  Mohammedans,  take  readily 
to  the  law  as  a  cai-eer.  There  is  no  want  of  capacity 
among  them,  nor,  with  proper  selection,  is  it  difficult  to 
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find  men  of  principle.  What  they  still  for  the  most 
part  lack,  ib  the  spirit  of  independeQce  and  the  willing* 
neas  to  take  responsibility.  The  great  object  is  to  teach 
them  respect  for  the  dignity  of  their  position.  And  this 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  them  ap  to  their  work  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  defending  them,  on  the  other, 
agiunst  arbitrary  intei-ference,  when  they  do  that  work 
conscientiously  and  well  From  this  point  of  view  the 
presence  of  some  Europeans  on  the  Native  Bench  is  of 
great  utility.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  but  they  have 
an  invaluable  effect  on  the  Tnorale  of  their  colleagaee, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  reduce  their  number. 
The  European  element  in  the  Native  Courts  is  of 
further  and  special  importance  with  a  view  to  the 
future.  If  Egypt  is  ever  to  be  an  independent  country, 
owing  her  stability  to  the  soundness  of  her  own  in< 
stitutions,  and  not  to  external  snpport,  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  continued  co-existence  of  four  several 
judicial  systems  within  her  borders.  Amalgamation  is 
indispensable,  but  the  only  basis  of  amalgamation,  com- 
patible with  independence,  consists  in  ext«iding  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Native  Tribunals.  As  late  as  1884, 
the  moat  that  native  reformers  aspired  to,  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  Consular  Courts  by  giving  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bonals  authority  to  deal  with  all  criminal  offences  com- 
mitted by  foreigners.  If  that  idea  is  now  abandoned, 
it  is  not  because  the  Consular  Courts  are  any  more 
tolerable,  but  because  it  no  longer  seems  out  of  the 
question  to  look  fcorward  to  an  even  greater  and  more 
comprehensive  reform — I  mean  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Native  Courts  to  include  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  whether  affecting  foreigners  or  natives. 
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But  if  this  ideal  is  nltimately  to  be  atUuned,  it  can  only 
be  by  including  a  Btrong  foreign  element  in  tbe  staff 
of  the  Native  Courts.  Without  Buch  a  safeguard  the 
Powers  would  never  snirender  the  privilege  now  enjoyed 
by  their  subjects  of  being  tried  by  their  own  judges. 
Hence  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  Europeans 
to  the  Native  Bench  is  by  no  means  a  mere  temporary 
expedient,  but  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
object  of  unity  of  jurisdiction.  The  future  of  the  Native 
Courts  may  thus  be  to  approximate,  as  regards  their 
composition,  to  the  present  Kised  Tribunals,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  instead  of  being,  like  those  Tribunals, 
virtually  Foreign  Courts,  with  a  minority  of  native 
member  who  are  nothing  hut  cyphers,  they  will  be 
genuinely  Egyptian  Courts,  with  a  majority  of  native 
members,  but  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
picked  Europeana. 

The  development  of  the  system  of  native  justice,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  absorb  the  powers  both  of  the  Con- 
sular Courts  and  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  is  doubtless  a 
bold  idea.  At  present  the  possibility  of  realizing  It  may 
seem  very  remote.  But  there  are  two  circumstaaces 
which  militate  in  favour  of  such  a  solution.  In  the  first 
place  the  mandate  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  is  only  a  tem- 
porary one.  It  has  to  be  renewed  h-om  time  to  time,  and 
opportunities  for  revising  it  are  thus  constantly  recurring. 
And  in  the  next  place  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  the  Native  Courts  already  administer  a  European 
system  of  law.  If  their  ■p&rsowMl  can  be  so  improv»s(i  0' 
to  justify  the  assertion,  that  not  merely  tiie  law  they 
administer,  but  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  animated, 
is  up  to  the  standard  of  European  ideas  of  justice,  the 
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only  valid  reason  for  maintaining  separate  European 
jurisdictiona  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Complete  amalgamation,  I  admit,  is  atill  a  long  way 
off.  But  even  now  the  way  could  be  prepared  for  it  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Revision,  or 
Final  Appeal,  to  which  the  most  important  cases  decided 
by  the  two  existing  Courts  of  Appeal — tJie  International 
and  the  Native — might  equally  be  submitted.  The 
existence  of  such  a  common  Supremo  Court  would  have 
tin  excellent  effect  on  both  systems.  It  would  be  good 
for  the  International  Courts,  for  their  present  tendency 
is  rather  to  degenerate  than  to  improve,  owing  precisely 
to  the  want  of  any  effective  control  or  criticism  of  their 
decisions,  in  a  country  where  there  is  neither  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  nor  an  influential  Press,  nor  a 
formidable  Bar.  And  it  would  be  good  for  the  Native 
Courts,  because  it  would  not  only  enhance  their  dignity 
by  putting  them  on  a  level  with  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
but  excite  the  emulation  of  tiieir  members,  to  prove  them- 
selves equal  to  their  foreign  rivals  before  the  neutral 
Court  of  Revision,  by  which  the  judgments  of  both 
parties  would  be  examined  and  compared. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  reform  of  the 
Mehkemehs,  or  native  Religious  Courts,  whose  authority 
is  now  almost  confined  to  the  registration  of  land,  and  to 
matters  affecting  the  personal  status  of  Mahommedans, 
questions  of  marriage  and  inheritance  being  the  most 
important.  As  this  is  a  subject  into  which  religious 
feeling  enters,  it  evidently  requires  to  be  treated  with 
special  tact.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even 
pious  lloslema  would  be  opposed  to  every  effort  to  raise 
the  character  of  these  Courts,  which  are  at   present 
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by-worda  for  oomiption.  And  this  object  might  be 
achieved  by  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  "  Kadis  " 
— as  the  judges  of  the  Mehkomehs  are  called — by  giving 
them  somewhat  better  pay,  aod  by  tnsiating  that  in 
future  they  should  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  law.  At  tbe  same  time  the  Mehkemehs 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  regular  system  of  proce- 
dure— that  most  important  guarantee  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Such  changes  might  easily  be 
effected  without  upsetting  the  religious  basis  of  tbe 
Kadi's  jurisdiction  or  wounding  Mussulman  suscepti- 
bilities. And  if  the  staff  of  the  Mehkemehs  once  con- 
sisted of  properly  trained  lawyers,  working  in  accordance 
with  fixed  rules,  their  jurisdiction  might  with  great 
advantage  be  somewhat  extended.  The  Kadis  are  a  very 
numerous  body,  located  in  all  the  smaller  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  provincial  capitals.  As  "  Juges  de  Pais,"  with 
powers  to  deal  with  all  trifling  cases,  they  might  serve 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  judges  of  the  ordinary 
Tribunals,  and  might  thus  be  worked  into  the  general 
system  of  the  Nal^ve  Courts,  without  any  infringement 
of  their  special  authority  in  regard  to  questions  depend- 
ing on  the  B«ligiou8  Law. 

l%e  measures  which  I  have  indicated,  are,  of  courae, 
suggestions  merely.  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  a  legal 
expert.  But  a  man  does  not  need  to  be  a  legal  expert  to 
realize  the  direction  which  the  reform  of  the  EgypUan 
system  of  justice  ought  to  take,  and  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  taking.  The  key  of  the  situation  most  be 
sought  in  the  Native  Courts.  If  they  go  on  improving 
as  they  have  improved  during  the  last  two  years,  a  way 
is  open  out  of  the  present  chaos  of  jurisdictions.    And 
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this  improvement,  be  it  remembered,  ib  Uie  direct  result 
of  English  interference.  The  history  of  the  Native 
Ck)art8  contains  a  lesson  which  it  wonld  be  worth  while 
for  the  opponents  of  British  influence  to  lay  to  heart. 
When  Mr.  Scott  was  first  appointed  Judicial  Adviser, 
there  was  a  tremendous  hullabuloa  Biaz  Pasha,  acting 
for  the  nonce  as  the  champion  of  the  native  party  of 
obstruction,  resisted  the  appointment  tooth  and  nail 
The  French  Consul-Oeneral  was  instructed  to  protest 
against  it  to  the  Khedive  as  an  intolerable  extension  of 
British  power.  Bight  and  left  arose  vehement  complaints 
about  the  grasping  policy  of  England  and  her  supposed 
intention  to  swallow  up  the  Egyptian  Administration, 
piece  by  piece.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Scott's 
appointment  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  strides 
yet  made  by  Egypt  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  self> 
government. 

It  is  always  the  same  story.  If  way  man  desires 
to  help  Egypt  forward  on  the  road  of  independence, 
the  worst  and  most  short-sighted  thing  he  can  possibly 
do,  LB  to  resist  the  introduction  of  English  control  into 
any  department  of  the  Govemment.  It  would  he  a 
different  thing  if  £^ypt  were  an  out-of-the-way  country, 
with  a  homc^eneous  population,  from  which  European 
ideaa  could  he  successfully  excluded,  and  which  could 
eSectually  "stew  in  its  own  jnice."  As  a  matter  of 
fact»  Egypt  lies  close  beside  one  vS.  the  greatest  highways 
of  mankijid.  She  has  one  of  the  most  mixed  populations 
in  the  world.  She  is  already  foil  of  resident  Europeans, 
and  European  visitors  flot^  over  the  land  in  increasing 
numbers  every  year.  Under  these  conditions  Egypt  must 
needs  learn  to  govern  herself  according  to  European  ideas, 
2  A 
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or  she  will  cease  to  exist  aa  a  separate  coantry  at  all 
There  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  consummatiOD.  Dia- 
tribnted  among  the  various  races,  who  jostle  one  another 
on  her  soil,  there  exist  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  civilized  govemment,  if  only  the  people 
can  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  use  them.  At  the 
present  day  there  are  already  several  departments  of 
the  State,  which  work  admirably  under  native  guidance. 
But  they  are  just  the  very  departments,  which,  at  some 
time  or  other,  have  been  radically  reconstructed  by 
Englishmen.  The  System  of  Justice  is,  I  firmly  believe, 
destined  to  afford  the  latest  and  most  striking  illustration 
of  this  general  law. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

0DD3  AND  ENDS  OF  BEFORU. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  liave  been  obliged  to  dwell  at 
ctmsiderable  length  open  those  central  reforms,  the 
sacoess  of  which  gives  its  chief  interest  to  the  work  of 
England  in  Egypt.  I  could  not  hope  to  retain  the 
attention  of  my  readers  if  I  were  to  describe,  with 
anything  like  eqaal  detail,  a  number  of  improTements 
which  have  been  effected  in  other  branches  of  the  Public 
Service,  bat  which,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  are 
not  of  tiie  Bune  vital  importance  to  the  coontry  as  Uie 
changes  introduced  into  the  Army,  into  Finance,  into 
JusUce,  or  into  Irrigation. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  my  purpose  that  I  should  do 
sa  I  am  not  writing  a  Blue  Book.  I  have  no  wish 
to  give  a  catalc^e  of  reforms.  What  I  have  sought  to 
do  is  to  illustrate  the  general  tendency  of  our  work 
and  the  spirit  which  has  animated  it,  and  these  have 
been  in  all  departments  essentially  the  same.  Every- 
where the  struggle  has  been  against  corruption,  against 
formalism,  against  unjust  preference  shown  to  the 
we^thy  and  powerful,  against  backstfurs  influence  of 
every  kind.  Everywhere  it  has  been  necessary  to  weed 
out  the  worst  of  an  exceesive  number  of  mechanical 
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ofiicialB,  and  to  inspire  the  remainder  with  energy,  self- 
respect,  intelligent  metihod;  and  to  create  a  dispoBitioo  to 
deal  promptly  and  practically  with  difBcnltiea,  instead  of 
simply  covering  them  up  and  hiding  them  away  under 
tons  of  paper.  It  has  been  necessary  to  demonsbute, 
that  honest  and  efficient  work,  and  not  lip-service,  not 
the  arts  of  the  flatterer  and  the  parasite,  is  the  road 
to  promotion. 

Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  even  now  the  right  man 
is  always  promoted.  In  Egypt,  as  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  showy  but  snperficial  qualities  may  often 
usurp  the  place  which,  of  right,  belongs  to  solid  merit. 
But  where  such  mistakes  have  been  made  of  late  days, 
they  have  at  least  been  honestly  made.  There  is,  on 
the  wbole,no  more  creditable  feature  of  British  adminis- 
tration than  the  manner  in  which  the  British  Heads 
of  Departments  have  sought  bo  encourage  and  advance 
their  best  men,  irrespective  of  personal  predilection, 
and  without  any  thought  of  political  proselytism.  Over 
and  over  again  it  has  been  represented  to  them — and  I 
speak  &om  personal  knowledge — that  such  and  such  an 
official  sboold  not  be  promoted,  because  he  was  "  hostile 
to  English  influence,"  or  a  "  French  sympathizer,"  or 
a  "  fanatical  Mussulman,"  or  what  not  Over  and  over 
again  these  objections  have  been  put  aside.  Our 
countrymen  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  have  steadily 
acted  on  the  principle,  that  their  only  business  was  to 
make  that  service  as  efficient  as  possible.  I  have  often 
heard  them  criticized  by  outsiders  for  not  trying  to 
moke  it  more  of  an  English  Service.  Ab  an  English- 
man I  am  proud  to  know  that  these  sn^;estions  have 
not  been  listened  to,  and  that  the  object  of  the  British 
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officials  has  been,  not  to  Anglicize  the  Egyptian  hurean- 
cracy  in  political  opinion,  but  only  to  Anglicize  it  in 
spirit,  to  infuse  into  its  ranks  that  uprightnens  and 
devotion  to  duty  which  is  the  legitimate  boast  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  me  repeat  t^ain,  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  all  this.  The  qualities  which  we  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  Egyptian  Administration  are  not  novel  or 
extraordinary  qualities.  They  are  the  commonplaces  of 
civilization.  But  it  needs  only  a  little  experience  of  the 
East  to  realize  how  vast  an  improvement  may  be  eSected 
in  the  condition  of  a  country  by  the  introduction  of 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  methods  and  principles 
of  civilized  government.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  classical  poets,  that  it  is  as  &r  from  Tartarus  to 
this  commonplace  Earth  aa  it  is  from  the  Earth  to  Uie 
abodes  of  the  Qods.  It  is  the  road  from  Tartarus  to 
Earth  along  which  Egypt  has  been  travelling,  and  it 
is  no  small  achievement  to  have  covered  the  distance  in 
a  few  years. 

As  this  has  been  the  nature  of  our  influence,  it  is 
evident  that  it  could  never  be  out  of  place.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no  Department  in  the  State 
which  has  been  touched  by  that  influence  without  being 
benefited  by  it.  The  improvement  may  have  been 
greater,  or  it  may  have  been  less ;  but  there  has  been 
improvement  everywhere.  If,  in  cert^  directions,  pro- 
gress has  fallen  far  short  of  what  we  might  wish,  the 
shortcomings  have  been  due  to  those  unfavourable  con- 
ditions to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  They  have 
been  due  to  the  impotence  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment 
to  make  laws  of  general  application  without  the  consent 
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of  Europe.  They  have  been  due,  in  an  even  greater 
degree,  to  the  unwillingnesa,  which  Great  Britain  at  one 
time  showed,  to  interfere  with  any  evils  that  were  not 
absolutely  flagrant,  and  to  the  lack  of  meana  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  undertake  refonns  reqairing  a 
large  outlay  unless,  like  the  improvements  in  Irrigation, 
they  were  of  so  argent  a  character  that  they  conld  not 
possibly  be  neglected. 

These  latter  obstacles — the  lack  of  will  and  the  lack 
of  means — have  been  less  potent  of  late  years  than  in 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  our  first  unfortunate 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  internal  administration  of 
Egypt.  What  happened  witii  regard  to  Justice  has  been 
repeated,  more  or  less,  in  several  other  branches  of  the 
Public  Service.  We  undertook  a  good  deal  at  flrst  which 
we  afterwardfl  abandoned,  or  grew  callous  about.  When 
we  found  onrselves  in  hot  water  all  round,  and  money 
was  scarce,  we  determined  to  confine  oaraelves  to  one  txc 
two  great  Departments,  and  to  let  the  rest  take  their 
chance.  Step  by  step  we  have  been  forced  to  recognize, 
that  the  policy  of  letting  things  take  their  chance  does 
not  answer,  and  to  resume  the  responsibility  which  we 
had  thought  it  possible  to  shake  off.  Bat  we  have  re- 
sumed it  under  better  auspices,  strengthened  by  successes 
achieved  in  other  directions,  and  by  the  greater  ease  of 
the  financial  situation. 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1883  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  was 
sent  out  to  put  everything  light  at  once,  he  found  that 
two  of  the  greatest  existing  scandals  were  the  state  of 
the  prisons  and  the  grossly  insanitary  condition  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  He  accordingly  created  two  new 
Departments — one  of  Prisons  and  one  of  Public  Health 
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— both  being  brandies  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior — ■ 
and  put  an  Knglishman  at  the  head  of  each.  With 
regard  to  the  prisons,  the  work  then  initiated  haa 
suffered  no  serious  interruption.  It  haa,  like  so  manj 
other  things,  been  starred  for  want  of  money,  but  in 
spite  of  the  meagreness  of  ita  budget,  the  Prisons  De- 
partment can  show  a  good  record  of  useful  work.  This 
is  just  one  of  those  instances  to  which  the  simile  of 
Tartarus  emphatically  applies.  The  management  of  the 
prisons,  as  revealed  by  the  reports  of  KCajor  Chermside 
in  1883,  was  inconceivably  bad.  It  was  at  once  so 
barbarous  and  so  senseless,  that  the  introduction  of 
civilized  control  could  not  possibly  fail  to  effect  an 
enormous  change  for  the  better.  The  provincial  prisons 
at  the  present  day,  though  still  very  defective  in  point 
of  construction,  are  dean,  decent,  and  properly  managed 
— the  greatest  contrast  to  the  hdls  they  were  in  former 
times.  The  great  convict  prisons  of  Tura  and  Giza  are 
in  every  way  model  establishments.  Nowadays  it  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  prisons  are  too  comfortable, 
and  positively  afford  an  inducement  to  very  poor  people 
to  commit  crime.  But  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  I  believe 
this  argument  to  be  nonsense. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  second  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  creations — the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
This  is  one  of  the  spheres  in  which  the  work  of  reform 
was  most  grievously  prejudiced  by  Mr.  Lloyd's  failure, 
and  by  our  conseqnent  policy  of  retreat  and  concentration 
upon  one  or  two  central  positions.  In  the  beginning  of 
1885  Dr.  Sandwith,  the  able  and  go-ahead  man  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Public  Health  Office  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  was  got  rid  of  by  a  rather  ignoble  intrigue, 
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due  to  the  escesaive  zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  the 
dismissal  of  corrupt  subordinates.  His  place  was,  it  is 
true,  filled  by  another  Englishman,  bub  English  interest 
in  the  matter  died  away,  and,  till  quite  recently,  this 
Department  remained  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  in  the 
QoTemment  Service.  No  particular  blame  attaches  to 
anybody.  There  was  simply  a  total  ioadeqaaey  of  means 
to  ends.  In  Egypt  the  whole  business  of  providing  for 
the  health  of  the  population  is  thrown  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Qovemment  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  there  are 
European  hospitals  and  some  good  European  doctors  in 
private  practice.  But  with  these  exceptions,  there  are 
no  hospitals,  no  dispensaries,  no  doctors,  no  nurses,  no 
sanitary  institutions  or  appliances  of  any  kind  which  are 
not  supplied  by  the  Government ;  and  to  supply  all  these 
things  for  six  million  people  with  only  £E90,000  a  year, 
is  manifestly  impossible.  Considering  the  inadequacy  of 
the  availaUe  resources,  a  good  deal  was  done  even  in  the 
six  slack  yews  which  followed  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Sandwith.  The  Government  hospitals  in  the  lai^  pro- 
vincial towns  were  put  into  proper  order,  and  that  at 
Cairo  was  brought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
tiianks  largely  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  Dr.  Milton. 

But  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  Ko  doubt 
a  regular  system  of  sanitary  inspection  was  established 
tbronghout  the  country,  and  in  the  Official  Journal  almost 
every  week  you  might  read,  on  the  authority  of  the 

Mudir,  that  "  public  health  in  the  province  of was 

perfect."  But  that  was  official  optimism.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  for  the  work  done  by  the  hospitals  and  their 
medical  attendants.  Public  Health  throughout  Egypt  is 
to  this  day  about  as  imperfect  as  the  fine  constitutions 
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of  the  people  and  one  of  the  best  climates  in  the  world 
will  permit  The  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  if  not  wholly 
unclean — for  they  are  fond  of  washing — are  in  other 
respects  radically  insanitary.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  filthy.  The  Oanals,  wUch  are  the  only  sources  of 
water  snpply  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  are  subject 
to  every  kind  of  pollution.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
many  populous  places,  there  are  "birkas,"  or  stagnant 
ponds,  which  ezhale  miasma  even  when  they  are  not — 
as  they  very  often  are— used  for  drinking.  In  the 
principal  cities  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sweeping 
and  carting  away  of  refuse,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
drainage.  People  who  have  known  Egypt  for  many 
years  assure  me  that,  bad  as  all  this  is,  it  is  enormously 
better  than  what  used  to  be,  and  the  decrease  of  certain 
characteristic  diseases,  such  as  ophthalmia  —  which  is 
still,  however,  very  common — is  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
assertion.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  believe, 
though  difficult  to  imagine,  that  there  was  an  i^ypt 
even  more  insanitary  than  the  Egypt  of  to-day.  But 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  scope  for  improve- 
ment in  sanitaiy  matters  at  the  present  time  is  large 
enough  to  give  employment  for  many  years  to  the  most 
ambitious  and  energetic  reformer. 

It  is,  I  hope,  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  sign  of  a 
more  vigorous  policy  in  this  matter,  that  a  man  who 
assuredly  lacks  neither  energy  nor  ambition  has  recently 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitaiy  Department. 
Rogers  Pasha,  who  now  occupies  that  position,  had 
previously  done  most  distinguished  work  as  Principal 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Egyptian  Army.  It  is  certain 
that  under  a  chief  so  clever,  vigorous,  and  restless,  the 
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Public  Health  Office  will  enter  upon  a  new  career 
of  activity.  Rogers  Fosha  has  already  aroused  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors  in  a  very  effective  iashton,  and  he 
may  be  trusted  to  worry  the  financial  authorities  into 
giving  him  at  least  some  portion  of  the  funds  necessaty 
to  effect  the  most  obvious  improvements.  This  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Administration  in  which  the  rate 
of  progress  is  likely  to  be  greatly  accelerated  in  the  next 
few  years. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  sanitary  matters  is  further 
proved  by  the  preparations  at  present  being  made  for 
the  thorough  drainage  of  Cairo.  This  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking,  estimated  to  cost  at  least  £500,000.  Iba 
necessity  has  long  been  recognized,  but  it  has  been  put 
off  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  want  of  money— not  so 
much  absolute  want  of  money,  as  want  of  power  to 
apply  money  that  actually  existed  to  the  desired  object, 
owing  to  the  usual  and  ten-times-ezplained  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  or,  more  properly, 
the  consent  of  France — for  none  of  the  others  made  any 
difficulty.  France  was  finally  appeased  last  year  by  the 
appointment  of  an  International  Commission  to  examine 
the  various  competing  schemes.  This  Commission,  com- 
posed of  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Qerpian, 
sat  last  winter,  and  ended  by  proposing  a  scheme  of  its 
own,  for  which  preliminary  surveys  are  at  present  being 
made.  So  in  two  or  three  years  we  may  hope  to  see 
Cairo  drained,  in  which  case  that  city,  or  at  any  rate 
the  European  quarter  of  it,  will  very  likely  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  of  residence  in  the  world.  And  the 
example  thus  set  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  gradually 
followed  in  other  towns.     At  Alexandria  the  Uunicipal 
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Council  is  already  engaged  upon  the  study  of  drainage 
Bchemes.  The  whole  question  of  sanitation,  in  fact,  is 
one  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  is  receiving  serious 
attention. 

No  doubt  there  are  certain  special  difficulties  in  the 
way.  The  body  of  the  people  know  nothing  about  tbo 
lavs  of  health,  and  care  less.  Moreover,  the  Mosques 
are  probably  the  principal  offenders  against  those  laws, 
and  to  prevent  the  Mosquen  from  becoming  centres  of 
infection,  or  from  draining  into  the  Canals,  and  thus 
poisoning  the  drinking  water,  is  a  matter  which  will 
require  delicate  handling.  Any  interference  with  the 
Mosques  might  easily  ezcite  a  fanatical  opposition,  which 
would  stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  (dl  sanitary  reform. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  good  native  influences 
as  well  as  bad,  if  only  they  can  be  developed  and  rendered 
effective.  Among  educated  iE^pUans  there  is  a  growing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  enforcing  sanitary  regulations. 
I  have  known  even  orthodox  Mohammedans  who  were 
prepared  to  advocate  very  severe  measures  to  remedy 
the  filthinese  of  the  Mosques,  and  who  declared,  quite 
rightly,  no  doubt,  that  such  meaaurea  were  dictated  by 
the  very  spirit  of  their  religion,  which  has  always  laid 
so  much  stress  on  cleanliness.  It  is  a  hopeful  symptom, 
that  there  exist  a  certain  number  of  pious  men  who  are 
disposed  to  invoke  the  reformingtendency  of  the  Founder 
of  their  Faith  against  the  abuses  of  its  later  practice. 

Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters  only  that 
there  exists  an  inevitable  antagonism,  between  those 
who  wish  to  adapt  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet  to  the 
knowledge  and  aspirations  of  a  progressive  age,  and  the 
obscnrantist  majority  of  the  self-constituted  religious 
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guides  of  the  people.  The  field  of  education  prdsenis 
another  battle-ground  for  theae  two  conflicting  principles. 
Every  student  knows  how  high  in  the  teaching  of 
Mohammed  is  the  rank  assigned  to  Knowledga  In  the 
theory  of  Mohammedanism,  Piety  and  Learning  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  so  they  did  in  practice  during  those  early 
centuries,  when  the  Religion  of  the  Prophet  displayed 
its  greatest  expansiveness  and  vitality.  Nor  was  the 
term  "  Learning  "  in  those  days,  though  always  associated 
with  Theology,  interpreted  in  any  illiberal  sense.  During 
some  of  the  darkest  ages  of  human  history  the  lamp  of 
science  was,  to  a  great  extent,  kept  alive  by  Arah 
votaries. 

The  famous  Mosque  of  El-A2har  at  Cairo  was  a 
University  and  a  centre  of  Eastern  culture  for  some 
hundred  years  before  the  oldest  European  Universities 
were  founded.  And  to  the  present  day  it  still  enjoys 
incomparably  the  greatest  prestige  of  any  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Moslem  world.  But  so  far  as  real  knowled^ 
and  education  goes,  El-Azhar  is,  if  not  a  dead,  at  least 
a  dormant  institution.  The  old  Arab  erudition,  related 
alike  in  substance  and  in  method  to  that  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  has  met  with  the  fate  which 
would  have  befallen  European  culture,  had  it  not  been 
breathed  upon  and  revived,  in  the  Eenascence,  by  the 
spirit  of  Ancient  Greece.  The  only  thing  which  really 
flourishes  at  the  El-Azhar  nowadays  is  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  language.  Besides  this  there  is  nothing  but  a 
decrepit  Theology  and  a  still  more  decrepit  Jurispru- 
dence, both  based  entirely  on  the  Koran  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  old  Arab  doctors,  both  products  of  the 
scholastic  method  in  its  last  stage  of  degeneracy. 
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Yet  (he  ioflaence  of  this  petrified  UniveTsity  rests 
like  a  blight  upon  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  coimtiy.  The  Ulema,  or,  literally,  "  men  of  learn- 
ing," whose  Alma  Mater  and  head-quartera  El-Azbar 
is,  are  at  once  the  Priests  and  the  Professors  of  Egypt 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Mohammedan  religion  admits  no  priests — 'no  intenne- 
diary  between  Qod  and  man.  But  it  is  peculiarly 
fertile  in  religious  teachers  who,  though  possessing  no 
ordination  and  dispensing  no  sacraments,  still  exercise 
as  despotic  a  sway,  as  ever  regular  priesthood  did,  over 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Just  aa  the  Ulema  do  not  owe  their  religious  influence 
to  ordination,  so  their  claim  to  intellectual  distinction  is 
not  established  by  examinations  and  degrees.  He  is  the 
religions  teacher,  he  is  the  man  of  learning,  who  can 
get  himself  accepted  as  such  by  the  general  opinion  of 
his  fellow-students.  This  would  not  be  a  bad  principle 
of  selection  if  the  ideals,  either  of  Religion  or  of  Know- 
ledge,  permeating  the  whole  body,  were  sound  ones.  But 
while  those  ideals  are  narrow  and  perverted,  the  result 
simply  is  to  set  up  as  teachers — and  teachers  to  whom  an 
ignorant  population  looks  up  with  superstitious  reverence 
.  — the  men  most  remarkable  for  the  vehemence  of  their 
bigotry  and  for  the  profundity  of  their  immersion  in 
antiquated  formulte  and  barren  traditions. 

The  system  of  education,  which  has  its  root  in  (he 
Et-Azhar,  has  innumerable  branches  in  the  Mosque 
schools,  of  which  (here  are  several  thousands  through- 
out the  country.  Egypt  is  rich  in  "  Wakfs,"  or  religious 
foundations,  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  tibe  Mosques  and  of  the  schools  attached  to 
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them.  Bat  the  teaching  of  these  schoob  Ib  smitten 
with  the  sterility  of  the  EL-Azhar,  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  has  moulded  all  the  teachera.  The  children 
leam  a  little  reading,  leas  writing,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  Koran  from  mastera  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very 
radimeuts  of  the  art  of  instruction.  To  get  by  heart  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  the  main  object 
of  the  whole  coarse.  Now  this  is  not  only  not  education. 
It  is  not  even  paving  the  way  for  it,  except  in  so  far  as 
there  must  always  be  some  advantage  in  learning  tiie 
letters  of  the  alphabet  But  to  sit  on  the  ground  swing- 
ing your  body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  continaally 
repeating,  in  a  monotonous  chant,  a  quantity  of  matter 
which  yoa  are  tanght  to  regard  with  religious  reverence, 
but  never  taught  to  underatand,*  is,  if  anything,  lui 
anti-educational  process.  If  the  object  of  true  educa- 
tion be  intellectual  gymnastic,  if  it  be  to  exercise  and 
render  supple  the  joints  of  the  mind,  then  this  system 
is  its  very  opposite,  for  it  tends  to  stiffen  them.  It  is 
not  calculated  to  enlighten,  but  to  obfascate.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  no 
more  advanced  education  has  grown  spontaneously  out 
of  the  system  followed  in  the  Mosque  schools.  They 
have  gone  on  for  centuries  without  developing  anything 
higher.  As  far  aa  unaided  native  education  is  con- 
cerned, Egypt  has  got  to  the  end  of  her  tether. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  when  public  instruc- 
tion is  spoken  of  in  Egypt  nowadays,  no  one  thinks  of 
the  Mosque  schools,  or  even  of  the  El-Azhar.    Know- 

*  Tbo  langnagB  of  tho  Eorftn  ia,  of  courao,  u  unintelligibla  to  tlw 
oidinary  Amb  Bchoolboy  oF  to-day  u  the  InDguage  of  Chanoer  would  be 
to  Engliih  school-ofaildrcn  in  the  first  Btaudnrd, 
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ledge,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  present  age,  is  dis- 
seminated, not  by  these  institutions,  bnt  either  by  the 
nnmerous  Europeim  schools  existing  in  Egypt,  or  by  the 
Govenunent  schools,  in  which  there  are  European 
masters  or  native  masters  trained  in  European  methods. 
It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  since  Mehemet  Ali — who 
could  not  write  his  own  name — recognized  that,  if  there 
was  to  be  any  real  education  in  his  country,  it  must 
be  brought  from  Europe.  Curious  and  contradictory 
were  the  efforts  made  by  him  and  his  successors  to 
endow  Egypt  with  the  learning  of  the  West,  the  nature 
of  which  they  did  not  themselves  understand,  though 
tiiey  appreciated  its  effects.  At  one  time  the  desired 
object  was  to  be  accomplished  by  bringing  European 
teachers,  especially  Frenchmen,  to  Egypt ;  at  another 
time  by  sending  young  Egyptians  to  be  instructed  in 
Eorope,  and  especially  in  France,  At  one  time  the 
young  Egyptians  so  sent  were  made  to  live  t(^ether  in 
a  sort  of  23cn«itm7Wrf  of  their  own,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  better  preserve  their  national  faith  and  tra- 
ditions. At  another  time  tbey  were  dispersed  and  made 
to  live  in  foreign  households,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  the  more  thoroughly  Europeanized.  In  one  way 
or  another  some  six  hundred  Egyptian  scholars  have 
been  maintained  in  Europe  at  ^e  cost  of  the  State 
during  the  present  century.  And  meantime,  in  Egypt 
itself,  schools  destined  to  spread  European  education 
were  being  founded  and  suppressed  and  founded  again. 
Scholars  were  being  pressed  into  them  by  force,  as  in 
our  own  country  we  used  to  press  men  for  the  Navy, 
and  when  they  got  there,  they  were  being  paid  to  stay. 
For  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pasha  that 
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any  considerable  number  of  Egyptians,  even  among  the 
upper  classes,  learned  to  realize  the.  value  of  European 
education.  By  this  time,  the  religious  prejudice  against 
it  bad  begun  to  wear  off.  Moreover,  incessant  contact 
with  Europeans,  who  were  now  pouring  into  the  country 
in  large  nnmbera,  could  not  but  impress  the  natives  with 
tiie  disadvant^^  at  which  they  themselves  stood,  in  the 
practical  business  of  life,  by  reason  of  fJieir  lack  of 
instruction.  But  when  they  did  be^  to  grasp  this  fact, 
it  was  not  the  Government  schools  to  which  they  first 
turned.  The  richer  men  sent  their  sons  to  Europe. 
Others  made  use  of  the  numerous  European  schools 
which  had  by  this  time  become  established  in  Egypt. 
In  1875,  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  European  schools 
was  8961,  of  whom  about  two  thousand  were  Egyptiana. 
By  1887,  it  had  increased  to  22,764,  of  whom  15,132 
were  Egyptians. 

Of  the  natives  visiting  the  European  schools,  only  a 
small  number  belong  to  the  Mohammedan  m^ority  of 
the  people  of  Egypt.  And  the  reason  is  simple.  The 
European  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinctively 
Christian  institutions,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
founded  with  the  direct  object  of  proselytism.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  French  Catholic  foundations,  but 
since  1860  tiie  A.meriean  Mission  has  also  started  some 
large  and  important  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  The  Italian  and  Greek  schools,  which  are 
generally  secular,  aim  almost  exclusively  at  the  education 
of  the  children  of  their  respective  nationalities,  which  are 
veiy  numerously  represented  in  Egypt.  Gi-eat  Britain, 
it  must  be  admitted,  has  done  very  little  for  I^ypt  in 
the  way  of  voluntary  schools. 
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I  have  said  that^  of  the  native  scholara  who  attend 
the  European  achools,  only  a  minority  belong  to  the 
domioant  faith.  The  mf^ority  are  either  the  children 
of  Syrian  Christians  established  in  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore mostly  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or 
else  Coptfr — the  Copts  being  espedally  numerous  in  the 
schools  of  the  Americui  Mission.  Except  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  schools,  therefore,  the  Uobammedan  population  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  respect  of  educational  opportunities, 
and  they  are  well  aware  of  it.  But  despite  this  fact,  the 
reputation  of  the  Government  schools  was,  till  recently, 
80  had,  that  Mohammedans  of  the  better  class,  even  when 
they  felt  the  value  of  European  education,  hesitated  to 
send  their  children  to  those  institutions. 

This  bad  reputation  is  now,  however,  fast  passing 
away.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  a  striking 
change  has  come  over  the  character  of  the  Government 
schools  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  great  increase  in  their  pecuniary 
resources.  Indeed  the  Convention  of  London  largely 
reduced  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Fnblic  Instruction, 
and  though  since  1888  that  budget  has  once  more  been 
on  the  increase,  it  does  not  even  now  stand  at  the  same 
figure  as  it  did  in  1884.  But  if  the  amount  of  money 
has  not  increased,  it  is  infinitely  better  employed.  The 
public  schools  of  the  Egyptian  Government  are  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  organized  and  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  approved  educational  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  I  am 
fax  from  wishing  to  attribute  the  credit  of  this  change 
solely  to  British  influence,  although  it  has  been  coin- 
cident with  the  employment  of  Mr.  Douglas  Dunlop,  the 
2  B 
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first  of  our  coontrTmen  who  haa  held  any  position  of 
influence  in  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
But  it  certainly  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  European  teachers,  French  as  well  as 
Engliuh,  and  to  the  improvement  in  their  quality.  There 
are  nowfifleen  English  and  twenty-four  French  masters 
in  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  besides  thirty- 
four  Egyptians  who  teach  in  English  and  flfly-«Lz  who 
teach  in  French. 

There  were  three  main  evils  in  the  old  system  of 
braining  in  the  Government  schools,  against  which  war 
had  to  be  waged.  The  first  was  the  practice  of  cram- 
ming the  memory  instead  of  developing  the  povers  of 
thought  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  evil  not  peculiar  to 
^[ypt.  But  in  Egypt  it  has  certainly  been  carried  to 
extraordinary  lengths.  It  is  clearly  derived  &om  the 
traditions  of  Mohammedan  religious  education  as  prac- 
tised at  the  El-Azhar,  and  in  the  Mosque  schools.  A 
kind  of  instruction  which  consists  in  learning  a  set  of 
texts  or  a  set  of  formnlse,  and  the  ideal  of  which  is  to 
stereotype  knowledge,  naturally  relies  almost  exclusively 
upon  tiie  memory.  Reflection  and  observation  are  held 
of  little  account. 

The  second  great  vice  of  the  old  methods  was 
intimately  connected  with  this  gloriflcation  of  mere 
memory.  It  consisted  in  multiplying  the  number  of 
subjects  taught,  and  in  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity. 
This  again  is  a  common  mistake  of  a  lower  civilization 
trying  to  adopt  the  results  of  a  higher,  without  under- 
standmg  them.  The  first  attitude  of  the  Oriental 
towards  Western  culture  is  to  condemn  it  root  and 
branch.    The  second  is  to  appropriate  jt  uniatelligently. 
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to  grasp  at  a  number  of  sdenees,  but  misa  tbe  spirit  of 
science.  It  was  npon  these  pnnciplea  that  the  old 
curriculum  of  the  Govemment  schools  was  fr&med.  Any 
quantity  of  subjects  were  taught,  but  none  was  learnt. 
The  present  method  is  diametrically  opposite.  Instead  of 
dabbling  in  several  European  langaages,  the  pupils  are 
taught  either  English  or  French,  but  they  are  taught  the 
one  language  wdl.  The  importance  of  leanung  some 
European  tongue  is  evident.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  language  itself,  as  for  that  which  it  containa 
Arabic  is  a  noble  language,  but  its  literature  does  not 
contun  the  great  body  of  modern  knowledge.  The  very 
terminology  of  physical  science  is  wanting.  Thus  the 
young  E^ptian,  in  learning  English  or  Fi«nch,  is  not 
only  making  a  useful  practical  acquisition.  He  is  not 
only  undei^ing  the  invaluable  training  of  translating  his 
thoughts  into  a  new  form.  He  is  obtaining  the  means 
of  studying  history,  geography,  and  science,  as  they 
cannot  at  present  be  studied  in  Arabic  To  teach  the 
pupil  one  European  language,  but  to  teach  it  thoroughly, 
and  to  teach  other  subjects  through  it,  is  the  principle 
at  present  adopted  with  most  encoura^g  success  in  the 
Government  schools. 

The  third  great  vice  of  the  old  system  was  the  want 
of  attention  to  discipline,  to  deportment,  and  to  physique. 
The  boys  were  slovenly,  nnrnly,  and  untrained  in  bodily 
exerosea.  In  all  these  respects  the  improvement  in 
late  years  has  been  extremely  marked.  Drill  is  now 
regularly  taught  in  the  principal  Cairo  schools,  and  a 
class  of  native  boys  are  being  trained  as  drill  instructors, 
English  games  have  been  encouraged,  and  the  scholars 
take  to  them  kindly.    Quick  and  imitative  as  they  are. 
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their  progress  in  manUness  of  bearing  and  esprit  de  corps 
is  very  remarkable. 

If  the  spirit  of  reform  has  been  slow  in  reaching  the 
educational  system,  there  ia  no  branch  in  which  of  recent 
years  it  has  borne  richer  fruit  The  Government  has 
often  hwa  criticized  for  spending  so  little  upon  education, 
although  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
spent  twice  as  much  upon  it  as  the  Qovemment  of 
Great  Britain  did  only  sixty  years  ago.  But  two  tilings 
should  be  home  in  mind  in  this  connection.  People 
must  live  before  they  can  be  taught.  Famine  is  worse 
than  ignorance.  What  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  had  to 
fight  for,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  the  very  existence 
of  the  people.  Essential  as  education  ia,  the  provision 
of  education  is  not  such  a  primary  duty  of  Government 
as  the  defence  of  person  and  property,  the  maintenance 
of  justice,  or,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  where  human 
life  depends  upon  Public  Work^  the  careful  preeervation 
of  those  works  upon  which  life  depends.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  it  would  have  been  no  use  simply  to  augment 
the  budget  of  the  Education  Departmenl^  so  long  as  the 
schools  were  being  conducted  on  unintelligent  methods. 
It  was  not  for  want  of  money  that  education  made  so 
little  progress  under  the  earlier  Viceroys,  They  qient 
freely  upon  it,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  their 
expenditure  effective  The  time  has  now  come  when  the 
Qovemment  may  feel  sure  that  whatever  additional 
resources  it  can  devote  to  Education  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  But  it  is  only  in  (juite  recent  years  that  such 
confidence  has  been  possible. 

And  even  now  a  great  crowd  of  scholars  is  not  the 
thing  to  aim  at,  but  rather  the  thorough  tnuning  of  a 
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limited  number.  The  Qovemment  is  still  far  from  being 
in  a  position  to  offer  a  decent  education  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  not  got  a  sufficient  number 
of  properly  trained  masters  even  for  the  6S00  scholars  of 
its  existing  Primary  and  SecondaTy  Schools.*  Egypt 
has  yet  to  create  a  native  professional  class.  She  has 
yet  to  educate  the  men  who  are  destined  to  fill  the 
Government  Service.  When  these  urgent  needs  have 
been  supplied,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  general 
public  instruction.  Fortunately,  the  country  possesses, 
in  the  present  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Education, 
Yakub  Artin  Paaha  (an  able  and  highly  cultivated 
Armenian),  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  who  knows  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  few  schools  whose  scholars  will,  in  their 
turn,  spread  the  light  of  knowledge,  is  vastly  more  im< 
portant  than  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  an  inferior 
description. 

From  this  point  of  view,  great  importance  attaches 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  in  the  Colleges 
for  professional  instruction,  which  are  the  apex  of  the 
Government  system  of  education,  and  in  so  raising  the 
level  of  the  subordinate  schools,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  Bupjdy  these  Colleges  with  pupils  capable  of  profiting 
by  a  higher  curriculum.  It  was  a  fatal  defect  in  the  old 
methods,  that  boys  were  allowed  to  pass  from  the  Primary 
to  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  from  the  Secondary  Schools 
to  the  Colleges  without  having  proved,  at  each  successive 
stage,  their  capacity  to  benefit  by  superior  instruction. 

*  There  are  at  praMnt  forty-tiro  QoTemment  BohooU  in  Egypt — nz 
Primarj  of  tbe  Lower  Grade,  thirty-foni  PriiDary  of  the  Higher  Orade^ 
and  two  Seoondary — both  of  tbe  latter  being  in  Geito. 
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It  was  no  use  improving  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Secondaiy  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  long  as  the  boys  and 
young  men  entering  them  were  not  sufficiently  well 
grounded  to  understand  what  they  were  heing  taught. 
This  state  of  tilings  no  longer  exists.  Recent  years  have 
seen  the  introduction  of  a  well-conceived  and  properly 
conducted  Gystem  of  primary  and  secondary  examination. 
In  order  to  enter  a  secondary  school,  a  boy  must  now 
have  his  Primary  E>lucation  Certificate,  and  in  order  to 
enter  a  College  be  must  have  his  Secondary  Education 
Certificate.  The  bad  material  is  thus  weeded  out,  and 
the  energy  of  the  professors  and  of  the  higher  class  of 
masters  is  no  longer  wasted  upon  pupils -of  whom  they 
can  make  nothing. 

The  Collies,  to  which  I  havQ  just  referred,  are  eight 
in  number.  There  are  the  Schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine, 
of  Engineering  and  of  Agriculture.  Beside  these,  there 
are  three  Training  Colleges  for  native  teachers  of  Arabic, 
English  and  French,  and  a  Technical  School — Ecole  des 
Arts  et  Metiers — at  Bulak.  The  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Training  Colleges  for  native  teachers  of  EngUsh 
and  French,  are  new.  The  rest  have  existed  for  some 
time,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Technical  School, 
they  were,  till  recently,  in  a  very  effete  condition.  Bot 
now  fresh  life  has  been  infused  into  them  all  I  have 
already  spoken  of  what  M.  Testoud  has  done  for  the 
School  of  Law.  Improvements  have  also  been  intro- 
duced into  the  School  of  Medicine,  which  now  has  an 
English  Vice-Principai.  There  is,  however,  still  much 
to  be  done  in  bringing  the  School  of  Medicine  up 
to  the  mark. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Training  College  for 
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native  teachers  of  Arabic  This  institution  may  become 
an  important  point  of  connection  between  the  tradi- 
tional Mohammedan  education,  and  the  Europeanized 
system  of  the  QoTemment  schools.  The  teachers  of 
Arabic,  and  of  the  subjects  taught  in  Arabic  in  the  State 
Schools,  are  still  for  the  most  part,  ez-students  of  the 
El'Azhar,  Their  mental  standpoint  is  the  medieval 
one  which  dinga  to  that  University.  The  object  of  the 
College  in  question  is  to  imbue  them  to  some  extent 
with  the  elements  and  the  spirit  of  modem  knowledge, 
and  to  teach  them  the  art  of  teaching. 

Time  alone  can,  show  whether  the  movement,  of 
which  this  College  is  the  outcome,  is  destined  to  have  a 
great  development — whether  the  old  educational  founda- 
tion, which  has  so  memorable  a  past  and  even  at  Uie 
present  day  enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world,  will  gradually  undergo  a  change 
that  will  bring  it  into  harmony  with  modem  ideas,  or 
whether  it  is  destined  to  remain  in  the  old  ruts,  a  per- 
petual drag  upon  the  educational  progress  of  Egypt 
The  result  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tbe 
future  of  the  country.  There  are  some  critics  who 
maintain  that  Mohammedanism  and  progress  are  irre- 
concilable ;  and  if  the  teneta  of  the  scholastic  pietists  of 
the  El-Azhar  are  to  be  literally  insisted  on,  so  no  doubt 
they  are.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Ulema  towards  Science  at  the  present  day  is  more 
apparently  hopeless  than  that  which  various  Christian 
Churches  have  adopted  towards  Science  in  the  past 
Yet  that  opposition  has,  in  moat  cases,  died  completely 
away.  What  has  happened  in  the  West  may  happen  in 
the  East  Avecleeidilyadeeaccommodements.    There 
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are  not  wanting  those  among  the  more  live-minded  of 
the  Ulema,  who  realize  that,  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
old  position  in  Egyptian  society,  they  must  march  with 
tJie  times. 

An  interesting  illustratiion  of  this  attitude  was  given 
not  very  long  ago  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  a 
Qovemment  School.  One  of  the  Government  Inspectors, 
who  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  El-Azhar  University,  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  felt  inspired  to  try  and  reconcile  his 
educational  with  his  religious  convictions.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  his  presence  at  an  institution  which,  to 
many  of  his  compeers,  would  seem  tainted  with  heresy 
required  some  explanation.  So  he  made  a  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  defended  European  instruction  on 
the  ground  that,  since  the  learning  of  the  West  was 
originally  derived  from  Mohammedan  sources,  Moham- 
medans need  not  be  too  scrupulous  in  accepting  the 
return  to  them  of  some  of  their  own  wares.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  not  a  bad  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  view  of  the 
present  attitude  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Moham- 
medan religious  teachers  towards  European  education, 
the  extension  of  the  latter  involves  an  uphill  fight  No 
doubt,  if  the  Qovemment  pushes  on  along  its  present 
lines,  and  insists  on  giving  a  thorough  modem  education 
to  ita  pupils,  while  carefully  avoiding  any  needless 
offence  to  religious  prejudices,  the  new  ideas  will  in  the 
long  run  prevail.  The  religious  party  will  end  by 
falling  in  with  them.  But  without  steady  support  at 
the  outset  from  the  protecting  arm  of  the  State,  and 
without  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  dominant  European 
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element  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges,  progress  would  soon 
be  arrested,  and  Education  would  relapse  into  the  old 
grooves. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  system  is  steadily  gaining 
in  popularity,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  great  increase  in 
the  demaud  for  Government  instruction  on  the  part  of 
Mohammedans.  I  have  stated,  that  in  old  days  the 
Oovemment  schools  could  only  be  filled  by  force  or  by 
bribery.  As  late  as  1882,  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils  paid  for  their  instruction, 
and  the  income  from  fees  did  not  exceed  £2300.  Last 
year  the  percentage  of  paying  pupils  was  seventy-one, 
and  the  amount  of  school  fees  exceeded  £20,000. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  development  of  the 
Oovemment  schools  which,  from  the  political  side,  should 
be  of  pecnliar  interest  to  Englishmen.  Our  object,  as  I 
anderstand,  is  to  develop  the  capacity  of  self-government 
in  Egypt  It  was  a  great  step  in  that  direction,  when 
we  set  ap  the  principle  of  appointment  by  merit,  and  not 
by  favour,  throughout  the  Government  Service.  But  it 
wonld  be  misleading  to  pretend  that  that  principle  is 
ngidly  adhered  to  at  the  present  day.  In  theory,  no 
man  can  enter  the  service  except  after  passing  an  ex- 
amination. In  practice,  this  preliminary  is  often  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  examining 
body,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
Ministries,  is  not  up  to  its  work ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
there  are  not,  at  present,  a  sufficient  number  of  natives 
who  could  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  high-class  exami- 
nation. The  development  of  the  Schools,  if  the  present 
satisfactory  state  of  things  is  maintained,  will  open  a 
way  out  of  both  these  difficulties.    It  will  increase  the 
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Dumber  of  competent  candidates,  while  the  Primary  uid 
Secondary  Certificatea  ah-eady  referred  to  will  supply  a 
better  teat  of  eGBcieiicy  tiun  the  existing  haphazard 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  several  offices.  If  the 
rule  could  he  laid  down,  that  no  man  should  he  admitted 
to  the  lower  grade  of  the  C^vil  Service  without  a 
Primary  CertiBcate,  and  no  man  to  the  higher  grade 
without  a  Secondary  Certificate,  a  notable  improvement 
would  soon  be  seen  in  the  pereonnd  of  the  Government. 

A  very  important  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in 
the  present  year  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Qorst.  A 
decree  was  passed,  providing  that  in  future  no  vacancy 
should  be  filled,  among  the  higher  class  of  Assistants 
(Mouawens)  in  the  Qoveming  StaB*  of  the  provinces, 
except  by  men  who  bad  passed  the  secondary  exami- 
nation. It  is  from  these  Assistants  that  the  Mamurs 
and  Mudira  are  in  future,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  chosen. 
The  reform  in  question,  therefore,  when  it  has  been  at 
work  for  some  years,  will  for  the  first  time  ensure  a 
respectable  standard  of  edncation,  and  the  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  European  language,  among  the  chief  pro- 
vincial authorities.  In  view  of  the  enormous  power 
and  influence  exercised  by  these  men  in  a  bureaucratic 
counlay  like  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
impoi-tance  of  such  a  step. 

For  my  own  part,  I  attach  much  more  importance,  in 
the  immediate  future  of  Egypt,  to  the  improvement  of 
tile  character  and  intelligence  of  the  official  class  than 
I  do  to  any  development  of  the  Representative  Institu- 
tions with  which  we  endowed  the  country  in  1883.  As 
a  true-bom  Briton,  I  of  course  take  off  my  hat  to 
everything  that  calls  itself  Franchise,  Parliament,  Re- 
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preseDtation  of  the  People,  the  Voice  of  the  Majority, 
and  all  the  reat  of  it  But  aa  an  observer  of  the  actual 
condition  of  Egyptian  society,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyea 
to  the  fact  that  Popular  Qovemmcnt,  aa  we  uuderstaad 
it,  is,  for  a  longer  time  than  any  one  can  foresee  at 
present,  out  of  the  question.  The  people  neither  com- 
prehend it  nor  desire  it.  They  would  come  to  singular 
grief  if  they  had  it.  And  nobody,  except  a  few  silly 
theorists,  thinks  of  giving  it  to  them. 

Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  depreciate  either  the 
Legislative  Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  Aa  far  as 
they  go,  they  are  most  useful  institutions — especially 
the  former.  The  QoTemment  does  well  to  give  them 
every  encour^ement,  and  jealously  to  respect  their 
rights.  There  is  no  saying  that  a  day  may  not  come 
when  their  share  in  controlling  the  national  destinies 
will  he  far  greater  than  it  is  at  presents  But,  for  the 
moment,  their  strength  is  fully  taxed  in  discharging  the 
somewhat  narrow,  but  certainly  not  too  narrow,  func- 
tions bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Organic  Decree  of 
May  1,  1883,  which  was  inspired  by  Lord  Dufferin. 

The  Legislative  Council  meets  once  a  month.  It  is 
composed  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  fourteen,  includ- 
ing the  President,  are  nominated  by  the  Qovenunent. 
Its  duty  is  to  examine  the  Budget,  and  all  proposed 
laws  which  aSect  the  administration  of  the  country. 
The  Qovemment,  however,  is  not  bound  to  accept  the 
amendments  which  the  Legislative  Cooncil  pafl8es,^ougb 
it  is  bound,  if  it  rejects  them,  to  state  the  reasons  for 
anch  rejection  in  writing.  Moreover,  the  Council  cannot 
initiate  legislation.  Its  powers  are  thus  very  restricted, 
and  at  one  time  there  was  rather  a  tendency  on  the 
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part  of  the  QoTemment,  not  indeed  to  disregard  its 
legal  rights,  but  to  treat  its  opinions  as  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  this  tendency  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
Oovemment,  which  has  the  right  of  delegating  any 
functionary  to  be  present  at  the  Legislatiye  Council,  now 
takes  considerable  pains  to  explain  to  that  body  the 
raieon  d'etre  of  the  measures  submitted  to  it.  There 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  Uinisters,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Khedive,  are  the  ultimate  legislative  authority,  to  accept, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  amendments  introduced  into  draft 
decrees  by  the  Legislative  Council  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  a  good  many  instances,  the  decrees  in 
question  have  been  rendered  both  more  popular  and 
more  practical  by  such  amendments. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  wise  disposition  of  the 
Organic  Decree  which  permits  the  Oovemment,  if  it 
judges  necessary,  to  disr^ard  the  suggestions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  It  was  my  duty  on  one  occasion 
to  explain  and  defend  a  proposed  decree  before  that 
assembly.  The  subject  was  one  which  excited  considei^ 
able  interest  among  its  members,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  Of  the  dignity  and  good  humour, 
with  which  the  discussion  was  conducted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
amendments  proposed  and  carried  were  not  only  sensible 
in  themselves,  but  supported  by  valid  arguments  tem- 
perately urged.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  others 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  wrecked  the  whole 
scheme,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  subsequently  put  aside.  I  do  not  tiiink  the 
authors  of  these  proposals  had   the  least   intention  of 
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defeating  the  object  of  the  law  they  were  diEcaaalDg, 
bat  tbey  were  incapable  of  grasping  the  bearing  of  the 
particular  amendments,  in  which  they  were  individually 
interested,  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole.  As  critics  of 
laws  prepared  by  men  of  greater  administrative  experi- 
ence, the  members  of  tiie  Council  render  valuable 
service.  But  as  le^slators  witJti  absolute  power  they 
would  certainly  produce  some  very  grotesque  and  self- 
contradictory  enactments. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Legislative  Council,  despite  its  general  good  sense  and 
moderation,  may  on  occasion  go  utterly  wrong,  is  afforded 
by  its  treatment  of  a  decree  for  the  more  drastic  punish- 
ment of  brigands,  which  was  submitted  to  it  in  the 
spring  of  1890.  The  draft  of  the  Bill,  as  presented  by 
tiie  Qovemment,  simply  enacted  that,  where  an  act  of 
brigandage  resulted  in  murder,  the  leaders  and  oiganizers 
of  the  band  should  be  liable  to  capital  punishment.  A 
high  religions  authority,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council,  proposed  to  amend  the  measure  in  accordance 
with  the  Beligioos  law,  and  his  colleagues  followed  him 
like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Now,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  amendment?  In 
the  first  place,  it  converted  the  original  draft,  which, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  its  provisions,  was  brief, 
simple,  and  intelligible,  into  a  long-winded  disquiution 
on  brigandage  in  general,  full  of  verbiage,  irrelevaace, 
and  ambiguity.  But  the  substance  of  the  amended 
decree  was  even  more  appalling  than  its  form.  For  it 
provided,  among  other  tjiings,  that  any  brigand  who 
was  arrested  before  he  had  committed  theft  or  homicide, 
should,  after  being  submitted  to  the  bastinado,  be  im- 
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prisoned  until  be  repented  or  died :  that  any  brigand 
who  had  sacceeded  in  committing  a  theft,  but  withoat 
murder,  ehould  have  his  right  hand  and  his  loft  foot 
cut  off:  that  any  brigand  who  had  committed  murder 
should  be  punishable,  at  the  choice  of  the  authorities, 
either  (1)  hj  amputation  of  the  right  hand  and  left  foot, 
followed  by  execution,  or  (2)  by  amputation,  followed 
by  crucifixion,  or  (3)  by  amputation,  followed  by  execu- 
tion and  crucifixion,  or  (4)  by  simple  execution,  or  (6)  by 
simple  crucifixion.  The  Bill  then  went  on  to  lay  down 
in  detfdl  the  method  of  crucifixion,  enacting  that  the 
criminal  should  have  his  le^  as  well  as  his  arms 
stretched  out  on  cross  bare,  and  that  a  spear  should  be 
thrust  into  his  left  breast,  and  twisted  round  in  it  until 
he  died.  But  by  way,  presumably,  of  mitigation  for 
these  barbarities,  it  went  on  to  provide,  that  the  panish- 
ments  aforesaid  should  not  apply  if,  after  murder  followed 
by  theft,  the  brigands  returned  the  objects  stolen,  or  if 
one  of  the  gang  were  a  dumb  man  or  a  near  relation  of 
one  of  the  victims.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
farrago  of  nonsense,  which  was  of  course  rejected  by  the 
Qovermnent  en  Hoc,  would  ever  have  commended  itself 
to  the  L^:islative  Council,  if  it  had  not  been  brought 
forward  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Law.  But  the  fact 
that  such  barbarous  bosh  should  have  been  accepted  at 
all,  is  a  proof  of  tiie  necessity  of  keeping  the  final 
decision  in  legislative  matters  in  the  hands  of  men  more 
uniformly  amenable  to  the  influences  of  civilization. 

So  much  for  the  Legislative  Council.  The  General 
Assembly  is  simply  the  Council  over  again,  with  the 
addition  of  the  six  Ministers  and  of  forty-six  members 
popularly  elected.     This  Assembly  has  no  legislative 
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functiona,  though  it  is  entitled  to  pass  resolutions  on 
any  subject  of  public  interest — resolutions  which  the 
QoTeroment  is  free  to  take  as  much  or  as  little  notice 
of  as  it  pleases.  It  has,  however,  one  most  important 
power  of  a  negative  kind,  inasmuch  as  no  new  taxes 
can  be  imposed  without  its  consent.  This  is  a  provision 
which  might  evidently  some  day  or  other  enable  the 
Assembly  to  play  a  veiy  considerable  part  in  Egyptian 
politics.  But,  since  1883,  the  Qovemment  has  been  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  not  requiring  to  impose  new 
taxes  upon  its  native  subjects,  except  tiie  tax  necessary 
to  &cilitate  the  abolition  of  the  Corv^,  which,  for 
reasons  already  explained,*  the  Assembly  made  no 
difficulty  about  accepting.  That  body,  therefore,  has 
not  been  summoned  oftener  than  four  times  since  its 
creation  (the  Organic  Decree  providing  that  it  most 
meet  at  least  once  every  two  years),  and  its  discussions 
have  generally  been  brief  and  colourless.  As  far  as 
can  be  judged,  its  characteristics  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  Legislative  Council,  though  as  the 
proportion  of  Government  nominees,  who  form  the  best 
element  of  both  bodies,  is  smaller  in  the  Assembly  than 
in  the  Council,  the  decisions  of  the  former  would  be 
more  likely  to  prove  lantaatic  uid  unworkable  than 
those  of  the  latter. 

The  time,  in  fact,  has  not  yet  come  for  applying  the 
principle  of  Representative  Qovemment,  in  any  great 
degree,  to  the  nati(mal  afiairs  of  E^ypt.  It  would  be 
sounder  policy  to  begin  by  introducing  it  into  the  man- 
agement of  local  business,  and  even  then  tentatively  and 
with  caution.  The  only  local  representative  institution, 
■  See  page  240. 
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having  administrative  powers,  which  at  present  exiats, 
is  the  Municipality  of  Alexandria.  That  city,  by  virtue 
of  its  large  European  population,  has  probably  more  of 
the  elements  requisite  for  the  success  of  local  self-govern- 
ment than  any  other  town  in  £gypt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mixture  of  Europeans  and  natives  on  this 
body  gives  rise  to  certain  special  difficulties. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  during  the  three  years  of 
its  existence  the  achievements  of  the  Alexandria  Muni- 
cipality have  been  of  a  very  brilliant  character.  It 
hobbles  along,  tiiough  of  late  days,  especially  since  it 
has  been  provided  by  the  Government  with  an  able 
President  in  the  person  of  Shakur  Bey,  it  is  becoming 
more  business-like  and  less  polemical.  In  any  case,  it 
has  a  certain  educational  valae,  and  tiie  Qovermnent 
has  no  cause  to  regret  the  experiment  of  creating  it — 
an  experiment  which,  according  to  the  latest  reports, 
seems  likely  to  be  repeated  in  certain  other  lai^e  towns. 
If  the  new  Municipalitiea  are  wisely  constituted,  and 
if  too  much  is  not  expected  of  them  at  first,  they  will, 
no  doubt,  especially  with  the  spread  of  education,  do 
usefdl  work  and  constitute  a  desirable  check  upon  the 
all-powerful  bureaucracy.  But  let  me  say  once  more, 
that  it  is  to  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
latter  body,  and  to  its  judicious  control  by  the  European 
authorities  at  head-quarters,  that  we  must,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  mainly  look  for  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  reforms. 
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ENGLISH  AND  E:aTPTIA.Na. 

So  far  we  have  been  eoneidering  the  course  of  the 
reforms  which  have  marked  the  recent  history  of  Egypt 
— reforms  simple  in  their  essence,  but  difficult  of  intro- 
daction;  destined  at  the  outset  to  encounter  many 
vicissitudes,  but  justified  in  the  long  run  by  tbeir  brilliant 
results.  It  remains  to  cast  a  glance '  at  the  probable 
future  of  this  good  work,  at  the  forces  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  it,  at  the  prospects  and  the  conditions 
of  its  continuance. 

One  thing,  indeed,  soema  dear.  Whatever  may  be 
the  troubles  yet  in  store  for  Egypt,  the  ultimate  issue  is 
not  doubtful.  Egypt  will  never  be  allowed  permanently 
to  relapse  into  the  barbarism  of  the  Mameluke  period, 
or  into  the  semi- barbarism  of  Mehemet  All  and  even  of 
Ismail.  No  crucifixion  of  brigands,  no  cutting  off  of 
right  hands  and  left  feet,  no  other  mediasval  barbarism 
or  absurdity  will  long  be  tolerated  in  this  small  tind 
central  country  of  unique  interest  and  attraction,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  common  meeting-ground 
of  civilized  mankind. 

No ;  it  is  not  the  ultimate  result  which  is  doubtful, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  attained.  Is  the 
2  c 
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progress  of  the  last  few  years  to  be  steadily  oonsolidated  % 
Is  the  education  of  the  Egyptian  people,  in  the  con- 
ception and  habits  of  Justice  and  good  government,  to 
continue  smoothly  and  unchecked,  until  justice  and  good 
government  become  a  matter  of  course  %  Or  are  we  to 
see  that  progress  and  that  education  interrupted,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  such  interruption,  fresh  impoverishment, 
fresh  discontent,  fresh  anarchy,  ending  in  the  final 
subjection  of  the  country  to  some  great  European  Power  \ 
As  a  potentially  independent  state,  Egypt  is  having  a 
last  chance.  Is  she  capable  of  profituig  by  it  ?  Will  she 
be  allowed  to  do  so  1 

It  is  to  the  examination  of  these  questions  that  I 
propose  to  devote  the  brief  remainder  of  this  book.  But 
first  of  all,  who  are  they,  these  Egyptians  7  What  is  the 
character  of  the  masses  to  be  guided,  and  of  the  classes 
who  should  be  their  guides  ?  The  bulk  of  tiie  people 
are  a  primitive  peasantry.*  They  are  healthy,  in- 
dustrious after  their  own  &shion,  extraordinarily  con- 
servative in  their  habits  and  traditions,  prone  to  obedience, 
devoid  of  initiative,  good-humoured  and  pacific.  In  the 
scale  of  intelligence  they  certainly  stand  high,  con- 
sidering the  centuries  of  darkness  and  oppression 
through  which  they  have  passed.  But  they  lack  the 
strenuousness  and  the  progressive  spirit  which  would 
characterize  any  equally  intelligent  race  tilling  a  less 
bounteous  soil  and  breathing  a  more  bracing  atmospheres 

Such  a  race  will  not  of  itself  develop  great  men  or 

■  According  to  the  oenam  of  1882,  wLioh  U  fairl;  acoante,  the 
popolatioQ  of  Egypt  nDDibered  6,715,000  nativM  and  91,000  foreigneni. 
Of  the  former  do  fsver  than  1,2M,000,  or  atztj-two  per  cent.,  beUingred 
to  the  kgrioaltnral  olua.  It  k  probable  that  there  has  been  a  oon^dar- 
abU  inoreaae  of  popnbtion  dDoe  18B2. 
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new  ideas,  or  take  a  leading  part  in  the  progreas  of  man- 
kind. But  under  proper  guidance  it  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing much  simple  content  A  vast  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  talked  about  the  misery  of  the  f  ellahin.  They  have 
been  subject  to  a  crushing  tyranny  in  the  past^  but  it 
has  not  knocked  (he  natural  cheerfulness  out  of  them. 
And  now  that  the  tjranny  is  over,  it*may  be  doubted 
whether  their  lot  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of 
the  maas  of  the  people  in  many  more  advanced  countries. 
Poor  they  certainly  are,  but,  except  in  a  few  districts 
where  water  ia  scarce  or  the  land  ruined  by  over- 
cropping, they  are  not  poverty-stricken.  For  what,  after 
all,  is  the  great  hardship  of  poverty — provided  always 
you  have  enough  to  eat — when  you  can  spend  your 
whole  life  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  when  the  lightest 
clothing  will  supply  sufficient  warmth,  the  rudest  cabin 
sufficient  shelter,  when  you  have  no  hard  winter  to 
provide  against,  no  coals  to  buy,  no  shivering  children 
to  shield  from  frost  or  tempest  ?  If  the  means  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant  are  scant,  his  wants  also  are  few, 
and  his  position,  always  suppoedng  that  he  can  be 
protected  from  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
is  a  birly  independent  one. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fellahiu  are  small  proprietors 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  fields.  A  great  number 
more,  though  they  gain  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  work- 
ing for  larger  landholders,  have  yet  some  little  property 
of  their  own.  The  absolutely  landless  class  is  in  a 
minority,  and  even  these  are  nowadays  in  a  much  better 
position  to  earn  a  decent  subsistence  tlian  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  The  Lntroduction  of  paid  labour,  in  lien  of 
tiie  Corv^,  and  the  large  expenditure  on  new  public 
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Torka  caoaea  annoally  the  distribution  of  a  very  con- 
uderablesum  in  wages  among  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry. 
No  doubt  the  land-tax  is  heavy,  in  a  few  districts  cnish- 
ingly  heavy,  and  it  is  moat  inequitably  distributed,  some 
of  the  very  best  lands  paying  leas  than  some  of  the  worst. 
But  looked  at  as  rent,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings  an 
acre — and  these  are  the  conunonest  rates — can  hardly  be 
called  an  excessive  burden  for  land  which  beara  rich 
crops  with  comparatively  little  outlay. 

Under  preaeut  conditions  the  lot  of  the  peasant  ia  far 
from  wretched.  Indeed,  to  all  appearances,  the  poor  of 
the  country  are  much  better  off  than  the  poor  of  the 
towns,  which  are  densely  crowded.  How  they  live,  all 
these  thousands  of  small  tradesmen  and  artificers,  seems 
at  first  sight  a  mystery.  Yet  even  here  there  ai-e  few 
signs  of  extreme  want.  Disease  and  deformity  abound, 
especially  repulsive  forms  of  blindness ;  but  the  physical 
infirmities  of  the  people  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
laws,  and  not  to  hunger.  Though  the  death-rate  of 
Cairo,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  laige  provincial  towns 
is  high,*  there  are  probably  fewer  deaths  irom  starvation, 
or  from  illness  due  to  inadequate  nourishment,  than  in 
the  great  cities  of  many  civilized  coimtries.  There  is 
no  Poor  Law,  hut  a  good  deal  of  charity,  and  the  common 
people  are  generous  to  one  another. 

Alike  in  town  and  in  country,  the  poorer  classes  are 
of  the  same  man^eahle  temperament — cheerful,  sociable, 
and  easily  contented.  They  are  never  tired  of  talking, 
and  their  delight  in  what  they  call  a  "  fantasia,"  that  is 
to  say,  any  sort  of  show  or  entertainment,  however 
umple  and  commonplace — in  music,  recitation,  a  mas- 
*  Between  dntj  and  fifty  per  tbonmid. 
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querade,  a  marriage  festivity,  above  all  in  fireworks — is 
exhilarating  to  witness.  They  are  not  only  light- 
hearted,  but  light-natured.  Unchanging  in  their  habits 
and  ideas,  they  are  changeable  enough  in  their  moods. 
An  B^fyptian  quarrel  is  like  summer  lightning.  It 
blazes  up  in  a  minute,  and  then,  if  you  watched  the  men 
engaged  in  it,  yon  would  certainly  think  it  sq  affur  of 
the  most  alarming  character,  so  loud  are  their  voices, 
80  violent  their  gesticulations,  so  threatening  their 
attitudes ;  lint,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  ends  without 
a  fights  Essentially  the  people  are  very  far  from 
pugnacious,  despite  their  superficial  excitability.  Yet 
accidental  circumstances  may  render  this  excitement 
dangerous.  If  an  Egyptian  happens  to  have  a  deadly 
weapon,  he  may,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  make  use 
of  it  in  a  quarrel,  which  otherwise  would  not  even  have 
led  to  blows.  I  remember  several  cases  of  homicide,  due 
to  the  hasty  use  of  fire-arms,  where  the  provocation  was 
absurdly  slight.  Weapons  of  any  kind,  however,  are 
seldom  carried  in  Egypt.  The  peasantry,  as  a  rule,  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  to  acquire  them,  and 
their  importation  is  subject  to  severe  restriction^. 

To  govern  such  a  race  is,  under  ordinary  ciroum- 
stancea,  a  simple  task.  As  long  as  they  are  not  grossly 
abused,  as  long  as  the  great  duty  of  government  in  the 
matter  of  water  is  not  too  scandalously  neglected,  there 
is  no  tear  of  widespread  public  discontent.  It  ia  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  old  misgovem- 
ment,  that  a  revolution,  like  th&t  of  Ar&bi,  shonld  have 
been  possible  among  a  population  so  easy-going  and  so 
submissive.  A  repetition  of  that  movement,  under 
present  political  conditions,  is  more  than  improbable. 
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There  is  no  large  amount  of  smouldering  disaffection, 
which  might,  if  opportunity  offered,  break  out  into 
destructive  flame.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
always  some  danger  of  the  people  being  carried  away 
by  a  spoam  of  excitement — especially  religious  excite- 
ment. The  Egyptian,  if  easily  governed,  is  also  easily 
led.  He  is  not  by  nature  in  the  least  fanatical  But 
be  has  been  brought  up  in  fimatic&l  traditions,  and  he 
is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  religious  teachers,  who 
are  fanatics  by  profession.  Every  now  and  then  an 
incident  happeny  which  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up 
a  religious  ^eute  against  some  section  of  the  Christian 
population.  But  with  vigilance  and  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  Qovemment,  Buch  disturbances  can  very  easily  be 
put  down.  Under  the  existing  regime  Uiey  present  no 
serious  danger,  and  even  their  occurrence  becomes  in- 
creasingly rare.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  only  too 
gle4  of  an  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  instigation  of 
bigots  with  whom,  despite  all  their  euperstitious  rever- 
ence, they  have  at  heart  little  sympathy,  though  they 
might  not,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  character  enough 
to  resist  such  incitement. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  British  influence 
ia  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  people.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  reply  to  that  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. But  to  answer  it  with  a  simple  negative  would  be 
no  less  misleading.  There  is  unquestionably  a  certain 
prejudice  against  Englishmen,  as  there  is  against  all 
Christians,  though  that  prejudice  is  easily  overcome  in 
individual  cases  where  the  people  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  stranger  as  a  benefactor.  But  on  the  broad 
political  issue  they  are  much  too  backward  to  have  any 
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opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  The  ordinary  peasant  has 
probably  only  the  vaguest  notions  as  to  how  the  govern- 
ment is  really  carried  on.  That  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
results,  that  he  is  well  aware  of  being  treated  much 
better  than  formerly,  cannot  be  doubted.  Bat  he  ia  not 
in  a  position  to  reason  about  the  causes  of  the  change. 

The  docile  and  pacific  disposition  of  the  race,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  lack  of  independence,  iocrease 
enormously  the  responsibility  resting  on  their  govemors. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  people  to  check 
the  abuse  of  power,  nothing  to  guide  its  exercise.  And 
at  the  same  time,  the  wise  exercise  of  power  is  probably 
of  greater  importance  to  the  whole  community  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Bad  goTomment  must 
everywhere  be  injurious  to  public  welfare.  In  Egypt 
it  is  simply  destructive  of  it.  I  am  afraid  of  weaiying 
the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  this  idea,  but  the  truth 
is  BO  fundamental  l^t  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
my  insistence. 

And  if  the  burden  of  responsibility  that  weighs  upon 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  is  exceptionally  heavy,  the  stumbling 
blocks  in  their  path  are  also  exceptionally  numerous. 
While  the  native  population  is  childlike  and  dependent, 
the  foreign  residents,,  and  especially  the  Greeks — who 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  may  be  found  in  every 
comer  of  the  country — are  obstreperous  and  exacting. 
The  Capitulations  remove  them,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
the  control  of  the  authorities,  and  their  consuls  are  dis- 
posed  to  push  foreign  privilege  to  its  extremest  limits. 
Moreover,  the  constant  assertion  of  such  privilege  gives 
rise  to  an  infinite  number  of  embarrassing  questions.  If 
the  men  chai^d  with  the  conduct  of  Egyptian  a&irs 
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require  to  be  firm  and  upright,  they  have  no  leas  constant 
occasion  for  the  ezerciae  of  tact,  patience,  and  diplomatic 
skill  Great,  indeed,  are  the  demands  which  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Egypt  make  upon  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  guide  her  destinies. 

What  does  the  country  possess  to-day,  in  the  shape 
of  administrative  capacity,  equal  to  rising  to  the  height 
of  these  demands  ?  Where  are  the  Egyptians  who  can 
govern  Egypt  ?  To  answer  that  question,  it  is  necessaij 
to  pass  in  brief  review  the  various  classes  and  races 
which  compose  the  higher  ranks  of  native  society. 

Egypt  possesses,  strictly  speaking,  no  aristocracy. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  families  of  hereditary  wealth, 
a  very  few  of  hereditary  influence,  though  that  influence 
generally  rests  on  religious,  rather  than  social  distinction. 
But  such  hereditary  influence  carries  with  it  no  legal 
privilege  and  no  title  of  honour.  The  rank  of  Bey  or 
Pasha  is  entirely  personal  It  belongs  only  to  those, 
upon  whom  it  is  directly  bestowed  by  the  Khedive. 
Moreover,  Mussulman  feeling  is,  in  some  respects,  veiy 
democratic.  The  Egyptian  bows,  indeed  he  bows  very 
low,  before  the  fact  of  vrealth  or  power,  but  he  cares 
very  little  about  the  tradition  of  it.  The  great  man 
of  to-day  is  no  less  great  because  be  has  risen  from 
nothing.  The  poor  man  is  no  more  honoured  because  he 
has  a  distinguished  ancestry. 

What  represents  the  nearest  approach  to  our  idea  of 
an  aristocracy,  is  the  small  clique  of  great  Turkish 
families  which  contribute  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
upon  whom  the  rank  of  Bey  or  Fasha  is  bestowed. 
A  few  of  these  families  have  been  established  in  the 
country  for  generations,  but  the  majority  are  immigrants 
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of  the  present  century.  They  are,  lite  the  Turkish  upper 
class  in  general,  of  the  most  varied  origin — Kurds, 
Circassians,  Turks  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  Turks  from 
the  lelea,  Turks  from  Constantinople,  etc.  Some  of  them 
are  really  not  Turks  at  all,  but  Christians,  or  even  Jews, 
from  different  portions  of  the  Levant,  who  have  adopted 
the  religion  and  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  the  dominant 
race.  But,  whatever  their  history,  they  nowadays  form 
a  coterie  who  have  a  tendency  to  hold  their  heads  higher 
than  their  neighbours,  and  who  are  easily  distinguishable 
by  their  common  use  of  the  Turkish  language  in  social 
intercourse.  Of  course  they  are  all  perfectly  familiar 
with  Arabic,  both  in  its  literary  and  in  its  colloquial 
form.  But,  among  themselves,  they  prefer  to  speak 
Turkish,  and,  indeed,  the  use  of  Turki^  aa  the  tongue 
of  polite  conversation  is  rather  a  inark  of  hon  ton  in 
the  upper  grades  of  Egyptian  society. 

Politically,  the  Turks  of  Egypt  have  no  particular 
affection  for  the  Porta  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
which  they  desire  is  to  see  Egypt  become  an  ordinary 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Arab  population, 
which  they  claim  to  govern,  but  in  their  hearts  despise. 
The  Egyptian  patriotism  is,  in  most  cases,  limited  to 
the  conviction  that  it  is  their  natural  right  to  fill  the 
best  places,  and  to  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  But 
their  capacity  is  not  altogether  equal  to  their  ambition. 
Speaking  broadly,  they  have  all  the  ordinary  faults, 
with  something  less  than  the  average  merits,  which 
distinguish  the  ruling  caste  in  Turkey  itselt  What 
the  upper-class  Turk  generally  possesses,  is  courage 
dignity,  good  manners,  the  habit  and  air  of  command. 
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What  he  generally  lacks,  is  energy,  industry,  public 
spirit,  a  sense  of  duty.  He  is  qnick  to  catch  np 
the  extemala  of  civilization,  but  he  la  apt  to  miss  its 
essentials.  Where  to  the  common  qualities  of  bis  class 
he  adds  the  uncommon  quality  of  moral  rectitude,  he 
may,  despite  all  his  shortcomings,  make  an  excellent 
ruler.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  Self-indulgence  and  cor- 
ruption have  eaten  the  heart  out  of  the  Turkish  oligarchy. 
It  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  vast  region  which  still  lies 
under  the  blight  of  Ottoman  dominion,  tiiat  the  men 
who  have  the  power  of  governing  are  devoid  of  the 
moraUty  which  is  essential  to  governing  welL 

The  failings  of  the  Turkish  grandees — arrogance  of 
race  alone  excepted — attach,  more  or  less,  to  the  whole 
Fasha  class  of  Egypt  When  I  speak  of  the  Padia 
class,  I  mean  not  only  those  having  the  actual  title  of 
Pasha,  but  the  men  of  wealth,  and  especially  of  landed 
wealth,  generally,  to  whom  the  highest  places  in  the 
Government  Service  most  frequently  falL  Of  course 
there  are  many  honourable  exceptions.  And,  of  coarse, 
also,  the  vices  Just  noted  sxe  the  natural  consequences 
of  a  bad  system.  For  centuries  the  idea  of  power  has 
been  dissociated  from  that  of  the  performance  of  duty. 
Power  was  a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself  and  your  friends,  not  a  trust  to  be  dischaiged 
for  the  benefit  of  those  below  you.  As  it  came  to  you 
without  having  earned  it,  so  it  might  be  taken  from 
you  without  having  abused  it.  You  must  make  hay 
while  the  aun  shone. 

It  is  the  unfitness  of  tJie  Pasha  class  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tions naturally  appertaining  to  them  which  constitutes 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
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of  a  self-governed  Egypt  Nor  is  there  much  Bign  of  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  overcome  their  besetting  sins.  As 
a  body  the  Pashas  are  in  the  sulks.  They  are  angry  at 
being  no  longer  able  to  do  as  they  please.  They  are 
annoyed  at  having  to  work  for  the  first  places  in  the 
State,  instead  of  stepping  into  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  they  would  only  accept  the  new  order  of  things,  their 
future  would  not  be  jeopardized.  Governing  capacity, 
readiness  to  assume  command  and  to  take  responsibility, 
are  qualities  scarce  among  Egyptians.  The  men  who  have 
got  them  will  always  be  sure  of  a  career.  But  they  must 
recognize  that,  under  a  (UvUized  system,  power  means 
something  more  than  the  opportunity  of  serving  per- 
sonal interests  and  gratifying  personal  caprice,  and  that, 
in  order  to  rule  successfully  in  modem  Egypt,  as  in  any 
prc^essive  conununity,  it  is  necessary  to  "  scorn  delights, 
and  live  laborious  daya" 

The  Egyptian  upper  classes  are  not  wholly  blind  to 
the  advantages  and  requirements  of  civilization.  They 
learn  French.  They  send  their  sons  to  Europe.  They 
like  to  demonstrate  at  least  a  superficial  familiarity  with 
European  fashions,  habits,  and  ideas.  The  common- 
places of  political  progress  are  on  their  lips.  But  the 
assimilation  is  often  only  skin-deep.  In  their  hearts,  ' 
in  most  cases,  there  is  still  a  hope  that  the  irksome 
restraints  of  that  progress — as  applied  to  themselves — 
may  yet  be  swept  away,  together  with  the  obnoxious 
tutelage  which  has  imposed  them.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  have,  no  doubt,  read  the  bigns  of  the  times,  and 
are  fitting  themselves  for  high  posts,  not  only  by  the 
same  studies,  but  by  the  same  industry  and  application 
which  are  found  necessary  in  European  countries  by 
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ambitious  men  of  the  upper  classes.  But  the  old  genera- 
tion must  die  out  before  this  practice  can  become  general. 
At  present  the  older  Pashas  vegetate  in  their  palaces 
and  ooontry  houses,  while  the  majority  of  the  younger 
men  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  Thus 
when  a  native  gentleman  is  wanted  for  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  command,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  find  him. 

How  Btouds  the  case  with  that  class  of  native  society 
which  fills  the  interspace  between  the  small  body  of 
dissatisfied  aristocrats  at  the  top,  and  the  vast  mass  of 
toiling  peasants  at  the  bottom  1  In  rural  Egypt  there  is 
nothing  between  the  two  except  the  Sheikhs  or  viUage 
elders.  The  Sheikhs  are  landowners  of  very  various 
magnitude.  Some  of  them  only  possess  a  few  acres. 
Others  have  large  propeities,  and  are  rich  men.  But  as 
a  class,  they  have  many  distinctive  characteristics,  tmd 
are  sharply  separated  from  the  Pashas.  They  live,  not 
in  isolated  country  seats,  but  in  the  big  houses  of  the 
villages  and  small  towna  They  do  not  spend  the 
winter  in  Cairo.  They  do  not  learn  European  langut^;^, 
or  adopt  European  habits  and  ideas.  They  do  not  wear 
clothes  of  a  modem  cut,  but  retain  the  rich  colours,  the 
flowing  robes,  and  the  full  turbuis,  in  which  painters  of 
Eastern  sceneiy  find  such  delight.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
extemahj  go,  they  are  vastly  superior  to  the  class  above 
them.  Compare  a  stately  village  Sheikh,  picturesque 
in  dress  and  dignified  in  demeanour,  with  the  poor 
imitation  of  a  European  gentleman  which  is  all  that  the 
Fasha  usually  succeeds  in  appearing,  and  how  can  you 
hesitate  to  think  the  former  the  better  man } 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grave  and  impressive 
bearing  of  the  Sheikh  is  not  wholly  superficia].     Within 
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the  limited  sphere  of  their  immediate  surroundingi),  these 
men  have  the  capacity  of  governing.  They  need  to  be 
kept  under  control,  otherwise  they  are  almost  certain  to 
abuse  their  power;  but  they  do  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  mass  of  their  rustic  fellow-countrymen.  In  questions 
of  agriculture  and  inigation,  in  all  the  simple  problems 
of  village  administration,  they  are  useful,  and  indeed 
indispensable,  agents  of  government  But  for  the  exer- 
cise of  any  wider  authority  they  are  at  present  useless. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  see  one  of  these  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  moulded  like  wax  by  a  little  Mudiria  official  in 
a  shabby  frock  coat  and  a  greasy  tarbush  !  * 

The  impotence  of  the  Sheikh  in  such  circumstances 
ia  due  not  only  to  his  awe  of  the  official  uniform.  It  is 
due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  man  he  is  dealing  with  has  some 
sort  of  education,  however  limited,  whereas  the  Sheikh 
has  none.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  if  the  Sheikh,  con- 
scious of  this  deficiency  in  himself,  determines  to  give  his 
son  a  regular  schooling,  the  latter  ceases  to  be  a  Sheikb, 
and  becomes  like  the  official.  He  loses  bis  familiarity 
with  country  life,  and  his  touch  with  the  common  people. 
He  can  no  longer  reconcile  himself  to  sitting  on  a  rug  on 
the  floor,  and  tearing  away  at  a  roast  sheep  with  his 
fingers.  He  wants  to  live  in  Cairo,  to  receive  so  much 
a  month  from  the  Government,  and  to  add  to  the  files  of 
his  particular  Ministiy. 

Yet  for  all  this  there  is  stuff  in  the  Sheikh  class. 
They  have  many  faults — selfishness,  avarice,  narrow- 
mindedness.  They  have  the  common  Oriental  combina- 
tion of  servility  to  those  above,  and  arrogance  to  those 

*  The  tarbiCih  is  what  ire  oouunonlj  oall  a  fez,  and  1b  the  iaTUMble 
head-dien  of  an  Egyptian  offldal,  wbaterer  bii  rank. 
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beneath  them.  Bat  they  have  physique,  shrewdness, 
energy,  and  they  are  not  without  principles  of  a  kind. 
If  education  is  apt  to  upset  instead  of  improving  Ihem. 
that  is  a  sufficiently  familiar  effect  of  education  in  its 
first  contact  with  semi-barbari&ns.  Perhaps  it  is  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  education  as  of  its  victims.  Doubtless 
the  more  thorough  and  more  manly  spirit^  which  is  now 
being  breathed  into  the  Qovemment  Schools,  will  be  less 
iU-suited  than  the  former  system  of  training  to  the  sons 
of  the  country  Sheikhs,  and  the  latter  may  be  expected 
to  enter  these  schools  in  larger  numbers  in  the  future. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  bulk  of  the  official  class — the 
great  body  of  Qovemment  servants  below  the  Ministers, 
Qovemors  of  Provinces,  and  other  high  functionaries  who 
are  generally  either  natives  of  the  Pasha  type  or  Euro- 
peans. This  official  class  is  very  numerous  in  Egyptk  It 
takes  the  place  which  is  occupied  by  the  middle  class  in 
most  European  countries,  for  the  independent  native 
middle  class  is  very  small  Professional  men  are  as  yet 
scarce  in  Egypt  The  few  who  exist  are  generally  look- 
ing out  for  employment  in  the  Public  Service.  A  place 
under  Qovemment  is  still  the  highest  ideal  of  the  £urly 
educated  Egyptian. 

I  use  the  term  "  Egyptian  "  here  in  a  comprehensive 
sense.  The  bureaucracy  contains  men  of  the  most  various 
races.    The  Copts,*  or  native  Christians,  form  about  one- 

•  The  Oopta,  m  moat  of  my  readen  ue  donbtlcM  avore,  ore  the  dlreot 
deeoendanti  of  Uie  old  inbabitanta  of  tbe  oonntry,  prior  to  the  Arab  oon- 
qneit.  They  are  euil;  dUliDgTiuhBble  from  tbe  reit  of  the  %7ptiaiii, 
not  only  b]*  their  appearaniM  and  their  DHtuea,  bnt  by  their  religion — a 
primitlTe  fonn  of  Ohriatianity,  moat  oloaely  allied  to  the  Qreek  faith, 
tliongh  Dot  IdentlMl  with  it—ttud  to  some  extent  by  their  habits  and 
character.     They  are  still  •omewhat  looked  down  upon  by  their  Ho- 
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tenth  of  the  popaUUon  of  the  country.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  erery  rank  and  in  every  calling,  though  the 
proportion  of  Copts  is  larger  in  Upper  Egypt  than  in 
Lower,  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  in  trade  and  in 
handicrafts  than  in  agriculture.  But  in  the  GoTemment 
Service  they  are  eepecially  numerous,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  everything  that  has  to  do  with  accounts. 
Besides  the  Copts,  moreover,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  Syrians  and  Jews.  The  Syrians,  who  are  mostly 
Christians  of  the  Catholic  faith,  are  particularly  disliked, 
but  they  are  also  p^icularly  useful  Their  superior 
education,  and  eupecially  their  great  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages —  for  many  of  them  speak  and  write  French 
perfectly,  while  there  are  some  who  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  English — makes  them  invaluable  as  translators 
and  draughtsmen.  There  are  also  throughout  the  Civil 
Service — leaving  the  Europeans  for  the  moment  out  of 
account — a  certain  number  of  Armenians  and  members 
of  otiier  Eastern  nationalities.  It  is  only  the  posts  in- 
volving command  over  the  common  people,  such  as  the 
governorships  of  provinces  or  districts,  of  which  Moham- 
medans have,  for  good  reasons,  a  practical  monopoly, 
bammedan  feUow-ooDstrymsn,  &  oontempt  which  tbey  repay  b;  genenUj 
gettJDg  the  better  of  them  in  bnaiuees  transaction b.  In  Upper  Bg^pt, 
wpeoially,  a  luge  poiiiou  of  tbe  land  ia  now  in  the  haadt  oC  Oopta. 
Th«;  are  credited  nith  being  abrevder,  but  leu  honeat  and  leu  oleanly 
than  the  Mohammedans.  Thete  it  «ome  truth  in  these  allegatioiu,  but 
alio  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration.  Bpeaking  geneially,  the  Copts  haTe,  no 
doabt,  loma  of  the  Ticea  of  a  lobjeat  noe,  as  well  ■■  iti  Rippleiit«i  and 
adaptabilitj,  for  until  recent  jaars  their  ponllon  waa  decidedly  one  of 
social  inferiority.  With  equal  treatment,  aome  of  the«e  obaracteriatloa, 
M  well  as  the  sharpnesB  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  native 
Hohammedana — who  are  originally  tbe  same  race,  crowed  with  Arab 
Uood— are  tending  to  dliappear.  The  Oopta  are,  as  a  general  rale,  better 
ednoated  than  the  mq'ority  ti  Egyptians. 
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Taking  this  motley  mass  as  a  whole,  it  is  usual,  I 
think,  to  exaggerate  its  demerits.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  mbbish  which  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  for,  even 
after  the  clearances  of  late  yeaxa,  there  are  still  far  too 
many  officials  io  Egypt.  But  it  would  be  inhuman  and 
short-sighted,  considering  the  great  want  of  outside  em- 
ployment for  men  of  this  kind,  to  reduce  the  number  too 
fast.  The  Qovemment  Service,  in  its  lower  ranks,  is  a 
system  of  outdoor  relief  for  needy  men  of  clerkly  train- 
ing, which  in  a  country  without  a  Poor  Law  cannot  be 
hastily  abolished.  But  apart  from  this  lumber  which,  if 
retained  at  all,  is  only  retained  for  reasons  of  charity, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  capacity  among  the  Egyptian 
officials.  And  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  higher 
ranks,  "  the  clerks  of  the  Upper  Division,"  as  wo  should 
call  them  in  England,  among  whom  are  many  men  of 
fair  education,  good  manners,  and  trustworthy  character, 
but  even  to  the  mass — externally  most  unattractive — of 
the  lower  ranks.  This  crowd  of  small  officials  are  known 
individually  by  the  title  ofEffendi,"  which  is  appended 
to  eveiy  Oovemment  servant  who  is  neither  a  Bey  nor  a 
Pasha,  and  which  is  about  as  dubious,  regarded  as  a  title 
of  honour,  as  the  English  "  Mr."  when  it  is  a  written 
prefix,  or  "  Gentleman  "  when  it  is  a  written  affix.  Any- 
body who  knows  the  social  life  of  modem  Egypt  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  EflFendi  class.  Their  familiar  cha- 
racteristics, the  obsequious  manner,  the  slouching  gait, 
the  short-sightedness  which  is  often  so  extreme  as  to 
amount  almost  to  blindness,  the  worn  official  frock  coat 
buttoned  np  to  the  chin,*  the  general  air  of  dinginess 

*  To  button  jout  ooat  np  to  the  n«ok  !■  ft  dgn  of  leepeot  It  ia  Kiine- 
timea  amusing  to  see  the  baita  with  «hieh  this  operation  ii  performed  on 
the  approooh  of  an  ofBoiftl  Bnperior. 
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!       and  servility — all  these  are  calculated  to  make  the  most 
unfiavourable  impression  upon  the  typical  Briton. 

And  the  effect,  which  this  unpromising  exterior  natu- 
rally produces,  is  heightened  by  the  traditional  r^utation 
for  shiftiness  and  corruptibility  attaching,  and  in  many 
cases  most  unjustly  attaching,  to  the  Efiendis  as  a  body. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  found,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
experience  of  most  of  my  countrymen  who  have  had 
many  of  tiieee  men  under  them,  that,  if  treated  properly, 

Itiiey  are  far  more  capable  and  trustworthy  than  anybody 
would  think  possible  at  first  sight.     The  fact  is,  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Civil  Service,  like  the  rank  and  file 
I       of  the  Army,  used  to  be  ruined  by  ill-usage.    They  were 
ordered  about  like  slaves,  ordered,  often,  to  do  what  they 
I        knew  themselves  to  be  wrong ;  yet  they  durst  not  for 
their  lives  breathe  an  objection  to  the  commands  of  their 
I       superiors.    They  were  liable  to  dismissal  on  frivolous 
I        pretexts,  not  only  for  breaches  of  duty,  but  for  the  inop- 
portuse  performance  of  it.    And  as  they  were  almost 
always  pennOess,  except  for  their  official  salaries,  and 
generally  had  large  families,  they  dreaded  dismissal  like 
a  sentence  o£  death.    Discipline  under  these  circumstances 
was  no  doubt  perfect,  but  it  was  discipline  of  a  wrong 
sort.    It  degraded  the  subordinate,  and  made  a  tyrant 
of  the  chief.    The  members  of  each  class  of  the  official 
I       hierarchy  revenged    themselves  for  the  maltreatment 
they  received  by  maltreating,  in  their  turn,  the  class 
beneath  them.    And  they  all  maltreated  the  common 
people. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  change  of  system  was  the  first 
'       condition  of  a  change  of  character.     Treat  the  Effendi 
like  a  man ;  let  him  understand  that  you  expect  from 
2  D 
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him  obedience  but  not  servility,  that  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion properly  urged  will  not  be  resented,  and  that,  if  be 
does  his  duty,  his  rights  are  secore — and  yon  will  be  able 
to  get  plenty  of  good  work  out  of  him.    No  doubt  there 
are  many  black  sheep— the  hopeless  legacy  of  a  bad  past. 
No  doubt  the  general  standard  of  education  is  low,  thongh 
we  may  now  look  forward  to  a  rapid  improvement  in  this 
respects     But  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  deaperata 
At  bottom  the  Egyptian  is  intelligent  and  adaptable. 
He  is  by  nature  no  more  inclined  to  be  dishonest  than 
other  people.    Of  course,  if  you  put  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty, as  the  old  system  did,  you  will  get  it,  as  yoa 
would  anywhere  else.     But  an  exactly  opposite  policy 
will  produce,  and  indeed  is  producing,  an  opposite  result. 
At  the  same  time,  the  average  of  capacity  in  the  CivU 
Service  would  be  lower  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
presence  of  anumber  of  men  who  are  sometimes  denied  the 
title  of  Egyptians.     I  refer  particularly  to  the  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners  of  Oriental  extrac- 
tion.   These  men  are  the  objects  of  much  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  their  Mohammedan  and  Coptic  colleagues,  and 
there  is  a  false  kind  of  Egyptian  patriotism  which  aims 
at  excluding  them  from  the  Public  Service.     Yet  Egypt, 
of  all  countries,  is  the  least  able  to  dispense  with  in- 
telligence and  capacity,  wherever  she  can  find  them.     If 
the  principle  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians "  is  ever  to 
work,  it  can  only  be  by  giving  a  broad  interpretation 
to  the  word  "  Egyptian."    That  term  must  indude,  not 
only  Mohammedans  and  Copts,  but  alt  persona,  what- 
ever their    race,  and  whatever  their    faith,  who  are 
permanently  eBtablished  in  the  country,  who  have  their 
property  and  their  families  there,  and  who  have  definitely 
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thrown  in  their  lot  with  that  of  Egypt.  Of  eourae,  if 
these  people  of  foreign  origin  are  admitted  to  the  full 
rights  of  Egyptian  citizenship,  they  ought,  by  the  same 
token,  to  accept  ita  obligationa.  It  is  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint, on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  natives,  that  their 
Syrian  and  other  alien  rivals,  even  when  bom  and  per- 
manently resident  in  E^ypt,  are  generally  not  amenable 
to  Egyptian  Law,  but  have  become  the  protected  subjects 
of  various  foreign  Powers.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  these  aliens  should  seek  such  protection  in  the 
past,  when  the  native  laws  afTorded  them  no  defence 
against  arbitrary  ill-usc^e.  But  as  long  as  the  present 
regime  continues,  they  do  not  need  the  shield  of  a 
spurious  nationality.  If  they  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
Egyptians,  they  claim  no  more  than  their  right.  But, 
in  that  case,  they  should  give  up  masquerading  as 
Frenchmen,  or  Austrians,  or  Italians,  or  Spaniards. 

In  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  bureaucracy  as  a  whole, 
I  must  be  taken  to  include  these  semi-foreign  elements. 
I  do  not  for  the  moment  refer  to  the  men  of  genuine 
foreign  nationality  whose  connection  with  the  service  of 
the  Khedive  is  necessarily  a  temporary  one.  Now,  of 
the  f^ptian  bureaucracy,  as  just  defined,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  it  is  not  lacking  in  capacity,  in  habits 
of  business,  in  industry,  or  in  discipline.  What  it  does 
lack,  is  backbone.  That  the  majority  of  Egyptian  officials 
enormously  prefer  civilized  methods  of  government,  that 
they  would  rather  live  under  a  reign  of  legality,  principle, 
and  probity,  than  serve  as  agents  of  the  old  system  of 
tyranny,  muddle,  and  corruption,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  But,  left  to  themselves,  they  do  not  possess 
the  strength  of  character,  the  independence,  or  the  e^prii 
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de  corps,  to  resist  the  gradual  return  of  the  former  evils. 
To  render  them  efficient  defenders  even  of  a  system  with 
which  they  ayrapathize,  they  would  require  an  amount 
of  moral  coura^  and  cohesion  which  are  still  veiy  iar  to 
seek.  It  is  easier  for  the  younger  men,  who  have  never 
heen  trained  in  habits  of  suppleness  and  servility,  to 
develop  the  virtues  of  firmness  and  self-reliance.  Bnt 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  these  qualities  permeate 
the  whole  body. 

Such  are,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  the  chief 
component  elements  of  Egyptian  society.  There  is  a 
vast  passive  populace.  There  is  a  middle  class — mostly 
official — which  ia  intelligent,  docile,  and  sympathetic 
towards  reforms,  but  timid  and  disiinited.  There  is  an 
upper  class,  devoid  of  the  best  traditions  of  a  genuine 
aristocracy,  with  little  sense  of  "  noblesse  oblige  " — -just 
a  certain  number  of  rich  and  powerful  families  who  still 
hauker  after  the  monopoly  of  office  and  of  privU^e  which 
formerly  belonged  to  them.  This  dass  is  not  withoat 
the  desire  to  rule,  or  a  certain  instinct  for  ruling.  But 
it  is  singularly  defident  in  the  industiy,  the  education 
and  the  principle  which,  under  the  new  conditions,  are 
requisite,  before  men  can  rule  to  any  purpose.  The  great 
body  of  this  class  are,  therefore,  unserviceable  for  the 
work  of  government.  And  while  they  are  nnserviceable 
to-day,  with  European  influence  in  the  saddle,  they  might 
become  dangerous  to-morrow,  if  that  influence  were  with- 
drawn. Last  of  all,  there  are  the  Ulema,  who,  as  I 
ezpluned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  claim  to  be  the 
depositaries  of  religion  and  learning.  But  their  religion 
ia  a  bitter  fanaticism,  and  their  learning  a  string  of 
barren  scholastic  dogmas.    The  nuyority  of  them  are 
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hostile  to  reform,  because  it  comes  from  Chriatians,  and 
they  might  almost  certainly  be  counted  on  to  throw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  reaction. 

Where  in  all  these  bodies  do  we  find  the  elements  of 
a  native  party,  having  at  once  the  will  and  the  capacity 
to  hold  the  field  which  has  been  won  for  cirilization  ? 
In  time,  no  doabt,  the  middle  class  will  become  more 
Dameroua  and  more  courageous,  and  may  furnish  an 
adetjuate  body  of  supporters  to  the  cause  of  progress.. 
In  time,  the  younger  men  of  the  upper  class  may  realize, 
as  the  best  of  them  realize  already,  that  the  days  of 
privilege  are  over,  and  that  they  had  better  buckle  to, 
and  fit  themselves  for  that  position  of  leadership  in  the 
new  society,  which  is  tiieirs  whenever  they  care  to  take 
it.  In  time,  perhaps,  even  the  keen  edge  of  fanaticism 
may  be  blunted,  and  the  religious  party  may  find  a  way 
to  reconcile  their  obstructive  doctrines  with  the  im< 
periouB  necessities  of  the  age.  But  all  this  requires 
time — time — time.  The  reforms  of  recent  years  have 
been  momentous,  and  they  have  struck  root,  but  the 
roots  need  to  grow  down  deeper  into  the  soil.  At  present 
there  is  no  one  acquainted  with  Egypt  who  would  not 
tremble  for  those  reforms,  if  it  were  not  for  the  small 
body  of  Europeans  in  high  poidtions,  whose  power  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  question,  indeed,  is  not  one  of  numbers  at  all. 
There  could  be  no  greater  error  than  to  try  and  crowd 
the  iE^yptian  Service  with  Europeans.  Europeans  ia 
the  lower  ranks  are  a  mistake,  and  many  Europeans 
in  any  rank  are  a  superfluity.  It  is  not  quantity  but 
quality  which  is  required,  not  many  men  but  picked 
men,  and  picked  men  with  something  at  their  backs. 
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I  have  already  exposed  the  fallacy  of  thinking  that  the 
mere  presence  of  Europeans,  however  capable,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  Egypt  straight.  Their  presence  is,  indeed, 
essential,  but  it  would  not  be  effective  without  tiie  con- 
viction that  they  will,  in  case  of  need,  have  the  support 
of  a  Great  Power,  which  has  made  the  cause  of  prepress 
in  Egypt  its  own.  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  world-wide 
Empire  behind  them,  upon  which  their  influence,  and 
with  it  the  whole  fabric  of  reformed  government,  ulti- 
mately rests.  Qreat  Britain  looms  large  in  the  £^ptian 
mind.  "  L'Angleterre  et  toutes  aea  colonies,"  as  a  native 
journalist — a  hostile  journalist,  by  the  way — once  said 
to  me,  with  irritable  emphasis  on  the  "  colonies,"  is 
evidently  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with.  Of  course, 
Superior  Persons  are  aware  that  this  ia  aU  nonsense,  that 
a  wide-spread  Empire  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  not 
of  strength,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Prestige. 
But  sncji  Superior  Persons  have  not  generally  lived 
much  abroad.  If  they  knew  the  East,  they  would  recog- 
nize that  Prestige  is  no  delusion.  If  they  knew — more 
particularly — Egypt,  they  would  be  forced  to  admit  that 
it  may  be  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  factors  that 
"  make  for  righteousness." 

There  is,  however,  a  misunderstanding  which  I 
am  most  anxious  to  guard  against,  when  extolling  the 
influence  of  my  country.  To  say  that  British  influence 
is  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  reform,  is  not  to  pre- 
tend that  the  whole  structure  has  been  raised  by  British 
hands.  Far  from  it.  Among  those  who  have  taken 
a  foremost  part  in  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  have  been 
many  Europeans,  who  are  not  only  not  English,  but  in 
some  cases  not  even  friendly  to  England,  though  their 
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power  for  good  haa  been  enhanced  by  England's  action. 
And  there  have  &1bo  been  many  natives.  This  in  the 
most  hopeful  element  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  only,  or 
principally,  upon  what  Englishmen  do  for  Egypt  that 
the  case  for  England  rests.  It  is  upon  what  England 
is  helping  the  Egyptians  to  do  for  themselves. 

And  the  great  body  of  native  reformers  are  perfectly 
aware  of  this.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own  weak- 
ness. They  want  to  do  right  They  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  essential  principles  of  good  government,  and 
desire  to  see  them  applied  to  their  own  country.  They 
are  willing  to  face  prejudice  and  opposition  in  that 
behalf,  but  not  without  support.  "H  nous  faut  nn 
appui,"  ia  the  simple  but  sufficient  formula  in  which  I 
have  heard  their  point  of  view  summed  up.  How  oft«n 
have  I  not  had  to  listen  to  complaints  against  England 
for  not  interfering  more !  How  often  has  it  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  that  the  battle  would  be  definitely 
won  if  only  it  were  certain  that  we  never  meant  to  go 
away  I  But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
what  is  the  true  nature  of  British  influence.  It  is  not 
exercised  to  impose  an  uncongenial  foreign  system  upon 
a  reluctant  people.  It  is  a  force  making  for  the  triumph 
of  the  simplest  ideas  of  honesty,  humanity,  (md  justice, 
to  the  value  of  which  Egyptians  are  just  as  much  alive 
as  anybody  else.  It  ia  a  weight,  and  a  decisive  weight, 
cast  into  the  right  scale,  in  the  stru^le  of  the  better 
elements  of  Egyptian  society  against  the  worse. 

When  I  say  that  we  have  the  reforming  party  in 
Egypt  with  us,  the  remark  is  subject  to  two  reserva- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  those  who  are  at  heart  on  our  side  would  be  willing 
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everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  say  so.  They  gladly 
work  with  us,  but  they  like  to  be  able  to  pretend  that 
they  do  80  under  compuleioo.  And  after  all  this  is  very 
natural  Our  ultimate  intentions  have  always  been 
doubtfiiL  The  natives  in  question,  to  whatever  branch 
of  the  Public  Service  they  belong,  are  qnite  clever 
enough  to  know  that,  if  we  stay,  they  will  never  be 
made  to  suffer  for  any  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  they  have  performed  their  duty  faithfully.  But 
if  we  were  to  go,  and  the  expected  era  of  reaction  were 
to  follow  our  departure,  then  the  fact  of  having  expressed 
anti-Englisb  opiniona  might  be  pleaded  in  mitigation 
of  their  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  the  past  So, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Therefore  they  do 
England's  work,  while  professing  a  desire  that  England 
ahoold  go,  and  they  profess  that  desire,  while  offering  np 
secret  prayers  that  she  never  may. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  certainly  are  some,  and 
those  among  the  most  able  and  vigorous  of  the  party  of 
progress,  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  see  the  back 
of  the  British  troops  and  of  British  Officials.  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  sympathize  with  the  work  which  has 
been  done  during  the  last  ten  years.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced that  they  could  have  done  it  by  themselves,  or  at 
least  that  they  are  now  quite  able  to  continue  it  by 
themselves.  There  is  something,  to  my  mind,  very 
humorous,  as  well  as  pathetic,  in  this  self-confidence. 
Most  of  the  men  who  feel  it  are  Egyptians  only  in  that 
wider  sense  for  which  I  have  argued  above,  but  the 
acceptance  of  which  it  baa,  on  certain  recent  occasions, 
required  the  whole  influence  of  Great  Britain  to  hammer 
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into  the  heads  of  the  Egyptian  proper.  These  persons 
have  all  along  been  on  the  side  of  European  civilization 
and  European  reforms.  But  what  were  they  able  to  make 
of  things  in  the  old  days,  when  the  foreign  inBuence  which 
they  now  think  so  superfiuous  was  not  predominant  ? 
Where  were  they  in  1882?  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  safe  out  of  the  country.  It  is  difiicult  not  to  smile 
when  men  of  this  stamp,  whom  the  balk  of  the  natives 
have  to  be  coerced  into  r^^rdingas  their  fellow -citizens, 
and  some  of  whom  hardly  know  Arabic,  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  champions  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians." 
There  are  among  the  highest  grades  of  Egyptian 
society,  side  by  side  with  the  Turkish  and  Arab  Pashas, 
equal  to  any  of  them  in  rank  and  wealth,  and  superior 
to  almost  all  of  them  in  education  and  intelligence,  a 
certain  number  of  Christians — principally  of  Armenian 
origin — ^who  have  played  a  large  and  honourable  v&a  in 
Egyptian  puUic  life.  I  need  only  recall,  as  an  instance, 
the  name  of  Nubar  Faaha,  the  greatest  of  them  all  It 
is  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  men,  that  the  idea  that 
Egypt  could  get  on  very  nicely  left  to  herself — provided 
always  that  they  had  the  management  of  her — has  most 
firmly  established  itself  One  might  have  thought  that 
the  &ilare  of  Nubar  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  warning.  Which  of  them 
can  hope  to  succeed  where  Nubar,  with  all  his  high 
ideals  and  pre-eminent  capacity,  was  unsuccessful  ?  The 
£act  is  that  these  Christian  Fasbas,  eminent  by  their 
ability,  but  few  in  number,  and  without  hold  on  the 
body  of  the  people,  are  only  accepted  on  sufferance  by 
the  Mohammedan  majority  of  their  class.  The  latter 
will  be  quite  prepared  to  use  them,  as  the  Porte  uses 
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men  of  the  same  race  and  qualities,  bat  only  so  long 
as  they  are  prepared  to  govern  in  accordance,  not  with 
their  own  enlightened  notions,  but  with  the  spirit  aad 
the  views  of  the  Pashas  as  a  body.  In  reality,  these 
men,  if  they  only  knew  it,  have  more  interest  than  any- 
body else  in  the  maintenance  of  the  controlling  influence 
of  some  European  Power.  With  that  force  behind  them, 
they  will  be  able  to  render  valuable  services  to  a  country 
which  stands  greatly  in  need  of  capacity  such  as  theiia. 
Without  it,  they  might  easily  become  the  mere  tools  of 
the  Party  of  Keaction. 

So  far,  it  seems,  the  case  is  pretty  clear.  If  tiiere 
was  nothing  involved  in  the  Egyptian  question  bat  the 
maintenance  and  the  development  of  the  reforms  of 
recent  years;  if  we  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the 
training  of  the  Egyptian  people  in  self-government  on 
civilized  lines;  if  there  was  nobody  concerned  but 
Egyptians  and  English — the  desirability  of  going  on  as 
we  are  going,  of  giving  a  hopeful  experiment  sufficient 
time  to  render  possible  its  permanent  success,  would 
not,  I  conceive,  be  open  to  any  sort  of  question.  Un- 
fortunately the  problem  of  the  future  of  Egypt  is  not  so 
simple  as  that.  It  is  complicated  by  the  international 
element  in  Egyptian  politics,  and  especially  by  the 
attitude  of  France. 
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The  reader,  who  has  followed  me  thus  far,  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  almost  all  European  nations  have 
interests  in  the  Nile  Yalley,  aud  that  these  interests 
are  intrenched  in  a  manner  which  has  no  parallel  else- 
where. We  have  seen  that  many  acts  of  government 
cannot  be  performed  in  Egypt  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  European  Powers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  aay 
that  the  work  of  England  in  that  country,  however 
excellent,  could  not  go  on,  if  the  Powers  in  general  were 
opposed  to  it 

Fortunately,  European  sentiment  is  rather  with  us 
than  against  us.  And  it  is  increasingly  with  us.  Its 
direction  has  varied  very  much  during  the  past  ten 
years,  but,  as  far  as  the  foreign  residents  in  Egypt  are 
concerned,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  explaining  these 
successive  changes  of  feeling.  The  foreign  residents 
were  enthusiastic  at  our  coming.  Very  soon  the  dis- 
appointment, which  resulted  from  our  first  tentative 
and  half-hearted  dealing  with  Egyptian  affairs,  turned 
many  of  them  agaiDst  us.  But  ^e  revival  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  the  discovery  that, 
though  slowly  and  by  indirect  methods.  Great  Britain  is. 
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nevertheleas,  moulding  the  lav8  and  adnunistration  of  the 
eoontry  into  closer  conformity  with  civilized  principles, 
has  DOW  brought  moet  of  the  better  elements  to  our  side. 
With  the  exception  of  the  French,  and  a  small  minority 
who  are  completely  under  French  influence,  the  respect- 
able portion  of  European  society  is  &vourabte  to  the 
present  system.  While  critical  of  our  methods,  they 
recognize  the  good  results  of  our  work,  and  would  be 
dismayed  at  oar  withdrawaL  When,  nowadays,  you 
find  Europeans  who  are  opposed  to  British  influence, 
tiie  motives  for  their  opposition  are  generally  the  reverse 
of  reputabla  Those  who  prefer  troubled  waters,  because 
they  are  the  best  to  fish  in,  naturally  disapprove  of  the 
efiects  of  our  Occupation. 

The  better  feeling  of  the  resident  Europeans  has 
reacted  upon  the  political  attitude  of  their  respective 
nations.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  cause  which 
has  influenced  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  majority  of 
the  Fowera  in  our  favour.  But  into  the  other  causes  I 
cannot  enter.  To  do  so  would  take  me  altogether  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  book  into  general  questions  of 
foreign  policy — into  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  other  controversial  topics. 
After  all,  the  only  thing  which  concerns  ns  here,  is  the 
efiiect  of  these  influences  on  the  situation  in  I^pt  itself. 
At  one  time,  Italy  was  our  <mly  friend  among  the  Oreat 
Powers  in  Egyptian  matters,  while  the  others — I  do  not 
now  speak  of  France,  who  has  always  been  uniformly 
hostile — ^were  coldly  indifferent  to  our  difficulties,  and 
sometimes  not  indisposed  to  increase  them.  Of  late 
years,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  experienced  general 
cordiality,  and  a  good  deal  of  quiet  but  effective  help. 
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not  only  from  the  Italian,  but  from  the  Qerman  and 
Aiistriau  representatives.  The  minor  Powers,  also,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  otherwise  than  friendly,  Bussia,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  inclines  to  back  France,  not  so  much, 
I  think,  from  any  annoyance  at  England's  position  in 
Egypt,  or  at  the  use  which  Engltmd  makes  of  it,  as 
from  general  political  considerations.  But  Rassia'H  op- 
poeitioQ — for  it  cannot  be  called  hostility — is  of  a  some* 
what  perfuQctoiy  description.  Her  individual  interest 
in  Egypt  is  too  small,  and  her  sense  of  the  indecency 
of  obstmctiog  necessary  reforms  is  too  great,  to  permit 
of  any  very  active  interference  with  our  work  on  the 
part  of  Russian  diplomatists. 

There  is  one  respect,  in  which  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  now  has  the  majority  of  the  Great  Powera  on 
her  side,  is  of  special  importance  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. We  have  seen  how  constant  are  the  questions 
arising  between  the  Government  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Public  Debt  It  ia  true  that,  with  the  recovery 
of  the  finances,  the  time  has  gone  by,  when  a  hostile 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  was  able  to  put 
the  Qovemment  into  a  position  of  embarrassment.  But 
a  friendly  attitude  on  their  part  is  still,  and  always  must 
be,  of  great  importance  to  the  smootli  working  of  the 
administrative  machine.  And  under  present  circum- 
stances the  friendliness  of  the  Caisse  is  generally  to  be 
counted  on.  Four  out  of  the  six  Commissioners,  that  is 
to  say,  the  German,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Italian,  aa  well 
as  the  Englishman,  are  always  predisposed  to  side  with 
the  Gtovemment  in  any  reasonable  proposal  And  the 
two  others  are  kept  in  wholesome  check  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  in  a  minority,  even  if  tbey  should 
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be — and  I  do  not  say  that  they  often  are — inclined  to 
raise  troublesome  questions.  Disagreements  with  the 
QoTernment  may  still  occar.  A  system  which  sets  op 
two  concurrent  authorities  in  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  administration,  and  which  creates  an  iTn- 
perium  in  imperio  like  that  of  the  Caisse,  most  always 
give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  friction.  But,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  no  longer  an  inclination  to  create  diffi- 
culties. The  Qovemment  has  less  cause  than  it  once 
had  to  regard  the  Caisse  as  a  financial  ogre,  barring  the 
way  to  r^orms.  On  the  contrary,  it  now  very  frequently 
finds  that  body  prepared  to  give  cordial  support  to  a 
policy  of  reproductive  expenditure. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  himdred 
little  ways  in  which  the  gradual  conversion  of  European 
sentiment  to  the  side  of  Kngland  facilitates  (he  task  of 
the  Egyptian  Qovemment.  But  I  feel  bound  to  put 
the  question,  whether  the  fact  that  English  policy  now 
commands  the  sympathy,  both  of  the  resident  Europeans 
and  of  the  Powers,  is  not  the  best  answer  to  the  cbai^, 
so  often  flung  in  our  faces,  that  we  have  broken  &ith 
with  Europe.  I  should  be  the  first  to  admit  the  formal 
discrepaiuy  between  the  repeated  statements  of  British 
Ministers  and  the  policy  which,  as  a  matter  of  iact. 
Great  Britain  has  been  compelled  to  pursue.  But  I 
deny  that  this  is  any  proof  of  bad  faith.  We  misnnder- 
stood  the  situation  at  the  ontset.  When  we  first  went 
to  Egypt  we  believed — and  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
believe — that  the  duty  before  us  was  a  comparatively 
umple  one.  We  thought  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
put  down  a  military  rebellion.  Only  actual  experience 
of  the  internal  condition  of  Egypt  ooold  teach  as,  that 
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the  rebellion  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter,  and  that 
the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  utter  rottenness  of  the  whole 
fahric  of  goyerDment. 

Our  conception  of  the  task  before  us  was  mistaken. 
Hence  our  original  declarations  have  proved  impossible 
of  fulfilment.  But  if  you  go  below  the  mere  letter  of 
those  declarations,  and  consider  their  spirit,  the  essence 
of  them  all  was  a  profession  of  disinterestedness.  To 
that  profession  we  have  been  true.  And  the  best  proof 
of  the  fundamental  honesty  of  our  action,  is  the  fact  that 
the  unprejudiced  body  of  civilized  opinion  endorses  it. 
Would  it  have  done  so,  if  Great  Britain  had  used  the 
position  of  vantage  which  she  has  acquired  in  Egypt  for 
her  own  individual  and  exclusive  benefit  ?  But  Great 
Britain  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  nation  is  able 
to  say  that  any  legitimate  right  or  privUege  which  it 
once  possessed  in  Egypt  has  been  infringed  by  any  action 
of  oars.  Such  rights  and  privileges  remain  absolutely 
untouched,  even  where  it  would  be  just  and  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  modified.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  European  people,  having  any  interests  in  Egypt, 
has  not  benefited  by  the  fact  that  that  country  has  been 
preserved  from  disorder  and  restored  to  prosperity  ? 
That  this  is  the  true  view  of  the  character  of  British 
policy,  is  shown  by  the  willing  acquiescence,  if  not  the 
outspoken  approval,  of  the  majority  of  civilized  nations. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  two  Powers  who  raise  a  protest 
— Turkey  and  France.  And  there  are  excellent  reasons 
in  each  case  why  they  should  do  so.  With  regard  to 
Turkey,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on.  The 
grievance  of  France  is  of  a  particularly  acute  and  obtru- 
sive character,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  her  belief,  or 
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pretension,  that  in  giving  voice  to  her  own  individoal 
dissatisfaction,  she  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  civilized 
world.  As  it  happens,  the  civilized  world  does  not  agree 
with  her.  It  would  not  at  all  gratify  the  civilized  world, 
if  Egypt  slipped  back  into  chaos.  That  world,  as  a 
whole,  has  no  wish  to  hold  England  to  the  letter  of  her 
engagements,  while  she  remains  true  to  their  spirit.  It 
has  no  desire  to  see  the  Egyptian  question  re-opened. 
It  would  much  prefer  that  England,  having  the  laigest 
interest  in  the  matter,  should  look  af^r  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  civilized  government  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  always  provided  that  she  does  not  use  her  posi- 
tion there  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

We  may,  then,  dismiss  the  absurd  contention  that 
France,  in  perpetually  worrying  us  about  Egypt,  repre- 
sents anybody  but  herself.  But  of  course  she  is  per- 
fectly entitled,  on  her  own  account,  to  bring  up  against 
us  the  awkward  declarations  which  we  made  urM  ri  oihk 
Neither  is  it  unnatural  that  France  should  feel  sore  at 
the  fact  that  England  now  holds,  among  all  European 
nations,  the  first  position  in  Egypt.  That  position  once 
was  hers.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  our  fault  if  France, 
after  dragging  us  into  the  Egyptian  embroglio  in  1882, 
shirked  at  the  last  moment,  and  left  us  to  settle  the 
whole  business  alone.  It  is  not  our  fault  if,  by  her 
foolish  action  at  Constantinople  in  1887,  she  prevented 
our  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  when  we  had  already  come 
to  a  complete  understanding  with  Turkey  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  such  withdrawal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  France 
is  &r  more  responsible  than  we  are  ourselves,  whether 
for  our  first  going  to  Egypt,  or  for  our  still  being  thera 
In  strict  logic  she  is  the  last  of  all  the  Powers  that  has 
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anj  right  to  complain  of  our  Occupation.  AU  this  ia  in- 
contestable. But  it  is  no  use  hurling  strict  logic  at  the 
head  of  wounded  Busceptibilitiefl.  France  u  hurt.  She 
ia  unreasonably  hurt.  No  man  is  bound  to  ^ve  in  to 
his  neighbour  because  the  latter  ia  unreasonably  hurt 
But  no  man  is  any  the  worse  for  trying  to  understand 
the  cause  of  his  neighbour's  ill-humour,  even  though  it 
be  ill-founded. 

And  it  is  in  the  comprehension  of  what  irks  the 
French  in  this  matter  that  Englishmen  often  appear 
somewhat  deficient  I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated, 
on  the  British  side  of  the  controversy,  that  France 
made  a  piratical  expedition  to  E^pt  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  that,  solely  on  the  strength  of  that 
aggressive  and  unsuccessful  enterprise,  she  has  asserted 
her  right  to  a  predominant  influence  in  the  country  ever 
since.  But  the  daim  of  France  to  a  special  interest  in 
Egypt  rests  on  something  more  solid  and  more  credit- 
able than  the  invasion  of  Napoleon.  It  was  France 
who  supported  Egypt  in  her  struggle  for  independence 
from  Turkey,  when  all  the  other  Powers  were  against 
her,  and  when  by  their  opposition  they  prevented  that 
iadependence  from  becoming  complete.  It  was  to  France 
that  HehemetAIi  tnmed  for  aid  in  his  attempt  to  civilize 
Egypt,  as  he  understood  the  meaning  of  civilization. 
For  something  like  half  a  century  French  lawyers, 
French  engineers,  French  men  of  learning,  were  engaged 
in  doing  their  best — often  under  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances— to  endow  Egypt  with  the  fruits  of  European 
culture.  Except  in  the  field  of  Egyptology,  in  which 
France  has  achieved  such  splendid  triumphs,  their 
efforts  were  not  crowned  with  immediate  success.  But 
2  E 
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much  good  seed  w&s  sown,  which  has  siaoe  ctmie  to  ripe- 
ness. And  in  any  case  Frenchmen  may  claim  to  have 
been  the  pioaeera  of  European  inflnence.  Whatever 
Egypt  borrowed  from  Europe,  whether  in  the  material 
or  the  intellectual  uphere,  came  to  her  first  through 
French  channels.  Her  upper  classes,  if  educated  at  all, 
were  educated  by  Freachmea,  and  in  French  ideas. 
French  even  became  an  official  language — side  by  side 
with  Arabic.  To  this  day  the  Englishmen  in  the 
Egyptian  service  write  official  letters  to  one  another  in 
halting  French. 

Last,  bat  not  least,  the  Suez  Canal  is  French.  It 
was  carried  out  by  a  Frenchman,  in  spite  of  English 
opposition  and  the  indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  its  administration  has  always  remained  exclusively 
in  French  hands.  The  official  of  the  Company  in 
Egypt  are  nearly  all  Frenchmen.  The  banks  of  the 
Canal,  and  the  town  of  Ismailia,  though  nominally 
Egyptian  territory,  are  virtually  a  French  colony.  Of 
course  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  Canal  itself  is  French, 
the  trade  which  passes  through  it,  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  success,  is,  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  foor-fifths, 
English.  But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  its 
creators.  It  may  be  said  also— and  the  observation  ia 
more  pertinent  to  the  present  theme — that  the  Canal, 
while  a  blessing  to  mankind,  has  been  of  doubtful 
advantage  to  Egypt.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  the  Canal  a  gigantic  French  enterprise, 
a  radiating  sphere  of  French  influence  located  on 
Egyptian  soil,  and  that  its  existence  adds  a  large  item 
to  the  long  list  of  claims  which  France  may  set  up  to  a 
peculiar  interest  in  Egjpt. 
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This  is  the  French  aide  of  the  case.  I  have  done  my 
best  not  to  understate  it.  But  there  is  another  side. 
The  tremendous  clamour,  which  French  writers  keep 
up  on  this  question,  sometimes  leads  us  to  forget  that 
other  nations  also  are  entitled  to  special  consideration 
in  Egypt,  The  trade  of  Austria  with  that  country  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  trade  of  France.  The  number  of 
Greeks  and  Italians  resident  in  Egypt  is  greater  than 
that  of  Frenchmen.  Moreover,  Austria  and  Italy  have 
both,  in  various  ways,  contributed  largely  to  the  work 
of  civilization.  And  if  their  influence  in  this  respect 
has  been  less  extensive  than  that  of  France,  it  has  also 
been  far  less  tainted  with  evil  elements. 

For  when  the  services  of  France  to  Egypt  are  con* 
aidered,  it  is  needful,  though  it  is  disagreeable,  to  call 
to  mind  also  her  disservices.  The  part  she  has  taken 
in  the  development  of  Egypt  has  been  large,  but  it  has 
been  far  from  disinterested  The  Suez  Canal  swallowed 
up  millions  of  Egyptian  money,  and  involved  the  sacriflce 
of  thousands  of  Egyptian  lives,*  In  the  days  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  —  which 
France  resisted  with  all  her  might — French  adventurers 
exploited  Egypt  in  the  most  merciless  fashion,  and  they 
frequently  enjoyed  the  support  of  French  diplomacy 
in  their  nefarious  game.  No  Qreat  Power  has  clung  with 
such  tenacity  as  France  to  ail  the  advantages,  however 
indefensible  and  galling,  bestowed  on  its  subjects  by  the 
Capitnlations.     She  has  shown  no  consideration  for  the 

*  Tlie  forced  Ubout  o(  tlie  peuautr;  in  digging  the  Ckual,  wliioh 
wu  piomiacd  in  tlie  originol  coDceuioD,  mi»  Toand  to  inrolve  mch 
intolerable  hMdahipi,  that  buuil  Pulia  wu  obliged  to  pat  a  *top  to  it, 
compenaating  the  Company  bj  %  rmj  heftr;  liidemnltf . 
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weakness  of  Egypt  She  has  never  hesitated  to  use  her 
immense  superiority  of  power  to  push  the  interests  of 
French  traders,  French  contractors,  and  French  financiers. 
In  the  years  immediately  preceding;  the  Arabist  Kevoln- 
tion,  when  England  and  France  were  acting  in  concert 
in  Egy|ittan  a&irs,  it  was  France  who  was  for  getting 
the  lost  pound  of  flesh  out  of  the  Egyptian  debtor.  It 
was  England  who  was  in  favoar  of  showing  some 
conaideratioD  for  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  not  of  treat- 
ing the  question  purely  as  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  unfriendly  attitude 
of  France  towards  the  Government  of  Egypt  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  regards  that  Qovemment  aa  the  mere 
tool  of  England.  Even  if  this  were  true,  the  system  of 
punishing  Egypt  to  spite  England  might  seem  an  ignoble 
one.  But  it  is  not  altc^ther  true.  The  disposition  of 
France  to  bully  E^^ypt  does  not  date  from  1888.  Ask 
any  of  the  older  Egyptian  statesmen,  who  had  to  do  with 
the  foreign  relations  of  his  country  in  pre-Oocupation 
days,  what  is  hia  experience  and  opinion  of  French 
policy — and  watch  bis  &ce !  Cordial  detestation  of 
French  diplomacy,  bitter  resentment  of  the  manner  in 
which  France  took  every  possible  advantage  of  the 
dependent  position  of  Egypt — ^these  are,  perhaps,  t^e 
only  sentiments  which  men  like  Nahar  and  Riaz  have 
in  common.  The  predominance  of  the  French  language 
and  of  French  culture  ought  to  give  France  a  position  of 
immense  influence  in  Egypt.  But  her  political  action 
has  been  so  short-sighted  in  its  selfishness  that  it  baa 
gone  far  to  weaken  the  hold  which  she  would  otherwise 
have  had  on  all  educated  Egyptians. 
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And  if  French  policy  towards  Egypt  was  bad  before 
the  Occupation,  since  the  Occupation  it  has  been  simply 
detestable.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  nauseating 
theme.  When  an  individual  allows  jealousy  to  become 
master  of  him,  good  feeling,  and  even  intelligent  self- 
interest,  go  to  the  waU.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
nations.  It  seems  useless  to  demonstrate  to  the  French 
that,  in  opposing  every  reform  in  Egypt  simply  because 
British  inQuence  is  predominant  there,  they  are  cutting 
their  own  throats.  France,  after  all,  is  very  nearly  as 
much  interested  in  the  good  government  of  Egypt  as 
we  are.  She  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  perpetuation 
of  old  abuses.  Vet  that  has  not  prevented  her  from 
obstructing  the  abolition  of  the  Corvee,  and  the  just 
taxation  of  foreigners.  It  has  not  prevented  her  from 
locking  up  money  which  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  sorely 
needs  for  public  improvements.  It  has  not  prevented 
her  from  opposing  reductions  in  the  number  and  the 
salary  of  superfluous  officials,*  from  withholding  her 
consent  to  a  reasonable  Press  Law,  or  from  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Qovemment  when  seeking, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Mixed  Courts,  to  make  Police  regu- 
lations for  purposes  of  such  undoubted  necessity  as  the 
control  of  the  drink  traffic  or  the  sale  of  poisons.  It 
has    not    even    prevented    her    from    making    herself 

*  The  attitudo  of  France  oo  the  qaeBtion  of  the  Frenah  offloiak  is  the 
moit  extrftordinarj'  thing  in  the  world.  If  on  English  or  otlier  foreign 
official  ij  no  loogei  wanted,  hli  serrioeB  are  diapenfted  with.  Bat  attempt 
to  dispenae  with  the  tBivioea  of  a  French  official,  and  ;on  hare  a  diplo- 
matio  repreaentatioQ  at  ono&  Moreover,  Franoe  praatioallj  inilila  that 
ta.j  office  onoe  filled  b;  a  Frenchmaii  ahould  alwayt  be  JO  fllled.  And 
ao  anziona  are  we  to  aroid  AreBh  catuea  of  friction  that  the  Egyptian 
Government,  under  Eagliah  preuare,  baa  repeatedly  yielded  to  tliia 
inonitruna  prctensioa. 
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ridiculous  by  maintaining  a  separate  Post  Office  in 
Egypt,  although  all  the  other  Powers  have  abandoned 
that  antiquated  priTilege,  which,  in  view  of  the  admir- 
able management  of  the  native  Foafc  Office  under  Saba 
Paaha,  is  now  purely  vexatious. 

But  I  have  no  wish  to  go  through  a  catalogue  of  the 
offi:nce8,  varying  from  grare  injuries  to  mere  petty 
annoyances,  of  which  France  has  been  guilty  towards 
the  Government  of  Egypt.  I  would  rather,  if  possible, 
find  an  excuse  for  them,  and  there  is  one  excuse  which 
I  think  may  reasonably  be  urged.  The  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  and  even  of  responsible  French  politiciana 
are,  I  believe,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  really  going 
on  in  Eg^t,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  objecta 
for  which,  Uritish  iufluence  is  exercised.  They  needs 
must  be  so,  if  they  take  their  notions  from  the  news- 
papers which  appear  in  Egypt  in  the  French  language, 
and  which  are  among  the  moat  libellous  prints  published 
anywhere  in  the  world.  According  to  these  newspapers, 
the  power  of  England  is  used  without  regard  for  the 
feelings  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  with  the  sole 
object  of  furthering  her  own  commercial  interests  and 
paving  the  way  to  annexation. 

Such  a  version  of  our  acts  and  aims  is  not  only 
wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
truth.  And  the  men  who  write  this  balderdash  are 
perfectly  aware  of  its  inaccuracy.  They  do  not  intend 
any  great  harm.  They  only  want  to  turn  out  spicy 
articles,  and  they  know  that  the  Europeans  on  the 
spot,  including  the  Frenchmen,  will  not  take  their 
tirades  too  seriously.  But  such  tirades  do  great  mischief 
nevertheless.     For    these   articles   are   solemnly   repro- 
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duced  by  French  newspapers,  and  are  read  and  believed 
in  France  iteelf  by  sensible  people,  who  have  not  the 
least  idea  that  the  sallies  in  question  have  just  about 
as  much  substance  as  had  those  of  M.  Rochefort  in  the 
/iiimusigctwif,  of  which  they  are  in  fiict  inferior  imita- 
tions, Thus  the  good  relations  between  two  great 
countries  may  be  materially  impaired  by  the  half- 
humorous  extravagances  of  a  handful  of  witty,  needy, 
and  dare-devil  penny-a-liners. 

The  unscrupulous  polemics  of  the  French  newspapers 
in  Egypt  would  be  of  less  importance,  if  they  were  con- 
trolled by  a  solid  body  of  local  French  opinion.  But 
the  majority  of  the  French  colony  in  Egypt  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  of  a  good  type.  France  is  honourably,  most 
honourably,  represented  in  that  country  by  the  higher 
French  officials  in  the  Oovemmeat  Service.  It  vrould 
be  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the  loyalty  with 
which — in  a  position  that  is  evidently  one  of  great 
delicacy — these  officials  continue  to  render  able  and 
ungrudging  service  to  their  adopted  country.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  work  most  harmoniously  with  their 
British  colleagues.  Personally,  I  have  every  reason  to 
remember  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  generous 
help  which  I  have  received  from  Frenchmen  who  were, 
like  myself,  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  who 
were  as  keenly  desirous  as  any  of  their  English  fellow- 
workera  to  sink  political  jealousies  in  the  common  object 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  EgypL 

But  the  bulk  of  the  French  and  quasi-French  reuidenta 
are,  unfortunately,  not  animated  by  similar  sentiments. 
They  give  no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  moderation  which 
proceed  from  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  official  clas& 
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They  are  carried  away  by  personal  iutereBt  and  narrow 
racial  antipathy,  and,  unfortunately,  they  often  drag  after 
them  the  Qovemment  of  Fraoce.  It  has  happened  before 
now  that  the  French  Minister  in  Kgypt — recognizing 
the  true  state  of  afiairs,  the  real  nature  of  Ei^land's 
policy,  and  the  little  interest  that  France  had  in 
opposing  it — ^has  sought  to  counteract  the  evil  influence 
of  local  French  opinion,  and  to  preserve  his  Government 
from  being  misled  by  it.  In  such  cases  the  Minister 
has  found  to  his  cost  that  the  hot-headed  leaders  of 
local  opinion  were  too  strong  for  him ;  that  they  had 
means  of  making  their  influence  felt  at  home  behind 
his  back;  and  that  he  was  being  discredited  with  his 
Government  as  a  coward  and  a  weakling  for  taking  a 
reasonable  view  of  Egyptian  aflairs. 

The  fractiousness  of  the  French  colony  and  the  ill- 
natured  action  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  is 
largely  due  to  that  fractiousness,  have  sorely  hampered 
the  work  of  reform  in  E^pt  But  they  have  not  been 
able  to  arrest  it.  As  the  position  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  grows  stronger,  and  especially  as  the 
financial  situation  becomes  more  assured,  the  retarding 
and  weakening  effect  of  French  hostility  is  steadily  on 
the  decrease.  France  can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  our 
position  in  Egypt  uncomfortable ;  but  she  cannot,  after 
all,  defeat  the  main  objects  of  our  policy  by  any  action 
on  the  spot  It  is  from  another  point  of  view  that  her 
persistent  ill-humour  presents  so  serious  an  aspect. 
The  danger  which  threatens  the  welfare  of  Egypt  must 
be  sought,  not  in  ^ypt  itoelf,  but  in  England.  As  long 
as  Great  Britain  chooses  to  stick  to  the  task  upon  which 
she  is  engaged,  France  cannot  upset  the  Egyptian  coach. 
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But  the  question  is,  whether  Qreat  Britain  will  think  it 
worth  while  to  stick  to  that  task  at  the  coat,  or  supposed 
cost,  of  the  continual  irritation  of  France.  If  there  is 
one  thing  which  Englishmen  desire  more  than  another 
in  respect  of  foreign  policy,  it  is  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  their  nearest  neighbours.  And  undoubtedly  the 
position  we  at  present  occupy  in  Hgypt  makes  it  diffi- 
cult— I  do  not  say  it  makes  it  impossible — to  live  on 
good  terms  with  the  French. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  hastily  assumed  that,  if  this 
stumbling-block  were  removed,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  mar  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  points  at  which  the  in- 
terests of  France  and  Great  Britain  clash,  this  view 
appears,  perhaps,  rather  too  optimistic.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptian  Question 
ranks  high  amongst  the  causes  of  difference.  And  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  msjiy  people  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  aggravate  any  strain 
which  may  exist  in  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  even  for  so  important  and  honourable  an  object 
as  that  of  securing  the  welfare  of  Egypt 

It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  whether  we  should  be  justi* 
filed  in  abandoning  our  work  iu  Egypt,  in  its  present  un- 
finished state,  because  France  is  angry  at  our  doing  that 
work  at  all.  That,  again,  is  a  question  involving  wider 
political  considerations  than  any  into  which  this  book — 
confined  88  it  is  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Egypt  itself 
• — professes  to  enter.  But,  from  the  purely  Egyptian 
point  of  view,  there  are  some  remarks  which  remain  to 
be  offered  on  the  subject.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  retirement  of  England  from  Egypt  might  be 
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facilitated,  if  France  would  engage  never,  under  any 
eircamatance,  to  occupy  tbe  position  from  which  England 
had  retired.  It  is  stated  thf^  France  would  be  ready  to 
enter  into  such  an  engagement  I  will  not  consider  how 
this  arrangement  might  effect  England  and  France ; 
but  aa  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  it  would  certunly 
make  matters  not  better,  but  worse.  For  the  problem, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Egyptian  welfare,  is  simply 
this :  How  can  the  work  of  reform  be  maintained  and 
consolidated  ?  How  can  the  country  be  kept  steadily 
advancing  along  the  road  of  European  civilization,  on 
which  it  is  now  fairly  launched,  and  prevented  from 
slipping  back  into  chaos  ?  If  all  that  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  pages  is  not  wasted  ink ;  if  every  competent 
and  disinterested  European  observer  is  not  mistaken, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  Egypt  may  not  thus  slip 
back,  except  the  maintenance,  for  a  considerable  time 
longer,  of  the  controlling  influence  of  some  civilized 
Fower.  A  compact,  by  which  the  two  Powers  best 
qualified  to  exercise  such  influence,  should  agree  with 
one  another  not  to  exercise  ^,  would  simply  be  the 
greatest  conceivable  encouragement  to  all  the  reactionary 
forces  in  Egypt  to  try  and  undo  the  good  that  has  been 
accomplished. 

Even  as  it  is,  no  year  passes  without  some  intrigue, 
more  or  leas  formidable,  directed  against  European 
influence.  Now  it  is  one  British  ofGcial,  and  now  it  is 
another,  who  is  singled  out  for  depreciation,  and  secretly 
calumniated  to  the  Khedive.  But  it  is  not  at  individnals 
that  such  blows  are  really  aimed.  They  are  aimed  at 
the  odious  restraints  of  civilization,  of  which  the  Euro- 
pean  oEScials   are   the   upholders.      As   long  as   Qreat 
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Britain  occupies  her  present  position  in  Egypt,  aach 
macliinationfl  are  bound  to  end  in  failure.  If  France 
occupied  that  position,  she  would  be  equally  influential, 
and,  perhaps,  equally  disinterested.  But  a  self-denying 
ordinance  never  to  interfere,  mutually  accepted  by 
France  and  England,  while  it  would  be  fine  fun  for  the 
reactionaries,  might  prove  the  death-knell  of  Progress. 

Assuming  that  France  were  willing  to  take  the 
pledge  j\ist  mentioned  :  does  it  follow  that  she  would  be 
able  to  keep  it  ?  Circumstances  might  easily  arise  in 
which  she  could  not,  nay,  in  which  she  ought  not  to 
aMde  by  such  an  engagement.  Nobody,  of  course,  can 
say  how  soon — if  the  influence  of  England  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Egypt — things  would  b^in  to  go 
wrong.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  go  wrong 
all  at  once.  But  con  any  man,  knowing  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country,  maintain  with  con- 
fidence that,  if  Egypt  were  left  to  herself  to-morrow, 
favouritism  and  corruption  would  not  once  more  raise 
their  heads,  that  justice  would  not  once  more  be  venal, 
that  the  administration  would  not  gradually  fall  back 
into  disorder,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  such  dis- 
order, financial  equilibrium  would  sot  again  be  jeo- 
pardized 7  And  then  should  we  not  have  the  old  story  : 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury  causing  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  people — such  impoverishment  leading 
to  discontent  and  agitation— that  agitation  directed  not 
only  agwnst  the  Government,  but,  under  the  inspiration 
of  mischief-making  fanatics,  against  all  the  pn^ressive 
elements  of  society — another  Arabi — another  Revolution  ? 
And  if,  in  prospect  of  a  fresh  cataclysm  threatening 
every  European  interest,  after  all    diplomatic  means 
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had  been  ezliausted,  France  were  to  declare  that  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  if  she  were  to  take  the  line 
which  we  took  in  1882,  what  moral  right  should  we  have 
to  say  her  nay  7  Could  we  fight  to  restrain  her  from 
interfering  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  we  should  or  we  should 
not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  could  produce  a  more 
dangerous  tension  in  the  relations  ol  France  and  Great 
Britain  than  a  situation  such  as  that  just  described,  and 
for  that  situation  we  should  then  have  nobody  but 
ourselves  to  blame.  Nor  could  we  expect  the  smallest 
sympathy  from  any  side,  if  we  sought  to  hamper  France 
in  taking  whatever  steps  she  might,  under  such  circnm* 
stances,  think  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
disasters  of  1882.  As  long  as  we  accept  the  respon* 
sibility  for  decent  government  and  for  the  protection  of 
civilized  society  in  Egypt,  we  can  fairly,  and  with  general 
approval,  resist  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  France  to 
interfere  with  us  in  our  work.  But  if  we  grow  weary  of 
that  duty,  and  abandon  it,  we  shall  not  be  justified  in 
trying  to  prevent  France,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
assuming  a  position  deliberately  relinquished  by  our- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER  SIV. 

THE   FUTURE  OUTLOOK. 


Tbe  anxiety  felt  by  many  Eoglishmen  to  conciliate 
France  by  the  abandonmeDt  of  Egypt  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  suggestions  for  averting  the  possible  evil  coa- 
sequencea  of  such  abandonment.  Perhaps  the  com- 
monest of  these  is  the  proposal  that  Egypt  should  be 
neutralized.  There  is  always  something  seductive  about 
the  term  "  neutraliiEation."  "  Hands  off  all  round,"  "■  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour,"  and  other  specious  phrases  of 
that  kind  are  extremely  soothing  to  the  British  mind, 
when  bothered  by  awkward  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
But,  unfortunately,  neutralization  misses,  in  the  ease  of 
Egypt,  the  whole  point  of  the  difficulty  which  it  is 
intended  to  meet.  It  is  open  to  all  the  objections  juHt 
urged  to  mutual  pledges  of  nQU-interventitm  on  the  part 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  problem  is,  to  ensure 
the  internal  good  government  of  E^pt,  both  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  general  tran- 
qoillity — for  a  disturbed  Egypt  is  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  vorld.  But  how  could  neutralization  accomplish 
these  objects  ? 

It  was  a  capital  plan  to  neutralize  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Company  can  take  excellent  care  of  the  internal 
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arrangeinenta  of  the  Canal,  and  the  only  danger  to  it  lay 
in  interference  from  outside.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  to  neutralize  countries,  which,  while  they  oflFer  a 
temptation  to  the  greed  of  their  neighbours,  are,  if  left 
alone,  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  "  Hands 
off  all  round  "  in  such  cases  by  all  means.  Handa  off 
Belgium  all  round.  Hands  off  Switzerland  all  round. 
But  it  is  impOBsible  to  conceive  anything  more  dissimilar 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Belgium  or  Switwerland  than 
that  of  Egypt 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  £^pt  would  look 
to-day,  if  this  fine-sounding  prindple  had  been  adopted 
some  years  aga  Would  neutralization  have  suppreesed 
the  kurbaah,  or  reduced  the  Corv6et  Would  it  have 
repaired  the  Barrage  ?  Would  it  have  created  an 
Egyptian  Army,  or  improved  the  native  administration 
of  Justice  ?  And  would  it,  if  introduced  now,  afford  the 
slightest  guarantee  that  all  the  ground  gained  might  not 
again  be  lost  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Europe  ' 
would  seriously  adopt  so  impotent  a  policy.  For  it 
simply  means  this — that  from  unwillingness  to  allow  any 
one  of  their  number  to  do  the  work  in  which  all  are 
interested,  the  Powers  should  determine  that  that  work 
must  be  left  undone. 

Conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  futility  of  their  panacea 
in  its  naked  form,  some  of  the  advocates  of  neutralization 
have  saddled  that  proposal  with  a  rider,  which  makes 
it  appreciably  worse.  If  it  is  true,  they  argue,  that  the 
principle  of  "bands  off  all  round"  does  not  provide  for 
internal  order,  then  why  not  entrust  the  maintenance  of 
such  order  to  its  natural  guardian — the  Suzerain  Power  ? 
In  other  words,  Egypt,  while  guaranteed  against  inter- 
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ference  on  tbe  pari  of  Europe,  is  (0  be  lefl  to  the  pro- 
tection— shall  I  aay  at  the  mercy  of? — the  Turk  ! 

I  admit  that,  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view, 
this  idea  may  possess  certain  attractions  for  Great 
Britain.  Next  to  the  disturbance  of  our  relations  with 
France,  the  irritation  of  Turkey  is  the  moat  serious 
disadvantage  resulting  to  Qreat  Britain  from  her  position 
in  Egypt  Some  people  might  even  regard  the  irritation 
of  Turkey  aa  the  graver  evil  of  the  two.  It  ia  true  that 
our  presence  in  I^pt  does  Turkey  no  practical  harm. 
Her  virtual  authority  in  that  country  had  dwindled  to 
nothingness  long  before  1882,  while  her  nominal  suze- 
rainty has  been  most  carefully  respected  by  Qreat  Britain, 
Moreover,  the  heavy  tribute  which  Egypt  pays  to  the 
Porte,  and  which  is  the  only  material  advantage  that 
Turkey  now  derives  from  her  suzerainty,  has  been  ren- 
dered more  secure  by  the  re-establishment  of  Egyptian 
solvency.  But  the  Sultan  has  been  taught  to  think  that 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  tbe  presence 
of  British  troops  in  the  Nile  Valley,  is  an  Injury  to  his 
prestige  throughout  the  Mussulman  world.  The  injury 
is  very  alight,  perhaps  altogether  non-existent.  But  the 
idea  ia  rooted  in  the  Sultan's  mind,  and  it  ia  sure  to  be 
sedulously  cultivated.  France,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, is  always  pulling  the  tail  of  Turkey  with  regard 
to  Egypt,  and  trying  to  work  upon  her  pride  to  cauae  us 
trouble  in  that  region. 

It  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  with  Turkey  will 
be  easier  to  get  over  than  the  difficulty  with  France. 
Turkish  politicians  must  be  well  aware  that,  though 
they  might  possibly  gun  something  by  an  upset  of  the 
eating  order  of  things,  they  would  also  ran  the  risk 
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of  loaing,  not  aomething  merely,  bat  everything.  As 
long  as  England  continues  to  control  tbe  destinies  of 
Egypt,  the  nominal  authority  of  Turkey  over  that 
conntry,  and  the  very  substantial  tribute  she  receives 
from  it,  are  perfectly  secure.  But  if  England  were  to 
go,  and  if,  as  a  consequence  of  her  going,  there  were  to 
be  a  &eah  Egyptian  crisis,  it  is  more  than  any  man  can 
say  that  the  E^pt,  which  might  ultimately  emerge 
from  such  a  crisis,  would  retain  any  connection  what- 
ever  with  the  Porte.  It  might  he  found  to  have  gone 
the  way  of  Algiers  and  of  Tunis.  Moreover,  the  natural 
development  of  Eagland'a  policy  may  afford  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  gratifying  Turkey  in  a  manner  harm- 
less to  Egyptian  interests.  Whenever,  for  instance,  the 
time  arrives  at  which  our  troops  can  be  withdrawn 
their  withdrawal  would  probably  take  the  form  of  a 
concession  to  the  Porte — a  concession  which  would  go 
far  to  soothe  its  offended  dignity. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  gratifying  the  Porte,  snch  a  step  would  have 
anything  like  the  same  effect  as  the  proposal,  not  only 
to  withdraw  ourselves,  bat  to  invite  Turkey  to  replace 
UB.  But,  unfortunately,  this  idea  of  neutralization  with 
Turkey  as  policeman  is,  in  view  of  our  duty  to  Egypt, 
quite  inadmissible.  What  form  is  Turkey's  responsi- 
bility for  order  in  a  neutralized  Egypt  to  take  ?  It 
must  either  be  that  of  a  permanent  garrison,  or  of  a 
right  to  send  troops  in  case  order  were  disturbed. 
There  are  capital  objections  to  both  altemativea  A  dis* 
tnrbance  of  order  in  Egypt  is  not  likely  to  arise  except 
as  the  final  outcome  of  renewed  misgovemmeat,  and 
misgovemment  prolonged  over  a  considerable  time.  But 
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vhy  wait  to  deal  with  the  evil  in  its  final  stage,  when  it 
is  80  easy — by  maintaining  the  pi-eaent  system — to  check 
its  beginnings?  It  would  be  a  poor  satisfaction  for 
Europe,  looking  on  at  the  gradual  reversal  of  the  work 
of  reform  and  progress  in  ^ypt,  to  know  that,  when  the 
ball  had  finally  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Turkey 
would  be  entitled — if  by  any  miracle  she  were  ready — 
to  suppress  an  actual  outbi'eak.  And  when  the  outbreak 
had  been  suppressed,  where  would  Egypt  be  ?  She  would 
be  where  she  was  in  1882,  with  all  the  work  of  re- 
construction to  do  over  again.  And  who  could  be  trusted 
to  do  it  ?    Turkey  ? 

But  then  there  is  the  other  alternative — a  permanent 
Turkish  garrison.  I  will  not  allude  to  a  hundred  minor 
difficulties,  easy  to  imagine,  which  the  presence  of  such 
a  garrison  would  cause.  They  are  all  throws  into  the 
shade  by  one  great  dilemma.  Would  the  Turkish  troops 
be  there  as  policemen  merely,  or  would  their  commander 
— or  whoever  the  Turkish  representative  might  he — ■ 
have  a  voice  also  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country  ?  In  the  former  case,  their  presence  would  leave 
unaffected  the  real  problem,  which  is,  how  to  keep  the 
Qovemment  moving  along  the  present  reformed  lines. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  have  a  \edjvjciv>  ad  ahaurdum. 
The  idea  of  entrusting  Turkey  with  the  maintenance  of 
reforms,  the  chief  aim  of  which  has  been  to  differentiate 
Egyptian  Irom  Turkish  administration,  is  like  substituting 
the  wolf  for  tiie  sheep-dog  aa  the  guardian  of  the  flock. 

But  our  choice  of  nostrums  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
If  "  neutralization "  will  not  do,  why  not  "  inter- 
nationalization "  ?  The  word  has  an  equally  soothing 
sound,  and  it  has  the  cbainu  of  being  four  syllables 
2  F 
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longer.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  at  ooe 
moment  Uie  same  as  neutralization,  at  another  moment 
the  exact  opposite — not  "  hands  off  all  round,"  bat 
"  hands  on  all  round."  According  to  this  prindple,  the 
safety  and  good  govemment  of  Egypt  would,  I  presume, 
be  entrusted  to  an  International  Commission,  like  the 
Caisso  de  la  Dette.  And  that  Commission  would  be 
supported  by  a  Mixed  Military  Force,  recruited  from 
the  scum  of  all  nations  and  commanded  by  a  polyglot 
staff  of  officers. 

In  the  boundless  mercy  of  Providence,  let  us  hope 
that  Egypt  may  at  least  be  saved  from  this  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  Here  we  have  the  worst  of  the  whole 
list  of  proposed  solutions.  On  that  point  all  Egyptians 
would  be  unanimous.  Much  as  some  of  them  may 
dislike  any  foreign  control,  there  is  not  one  who  would 
not  ^ree  that — whether  such  control  be  desirable  or 
simply  inevitable — it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be 
exercised  by  one  Power,  than  by  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen. 
Home  might  prefer  France,  and  some  England,  and  some, 
perhaps,  another  nation,  but  they  would  all  prefer  a 
Bingle  master.* 

And  they  are  perfectly  riglit.  The  political  constitu- 
tion of  Egypt  suffers  from  on  excess  of  Internationalism 
already.  Is  not  the  veto  of  the  Powers  on  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government  Internationalism  7 

*  I  have  iPceiTL'd  a  letter  Biccel  left  Cairo  from  EuiEgjpUaaPiuhE^olie 
of  the  moat  oultiTatod  and  popular  of  hie  class,  nbo,  although  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  a  oertalaly  not  a  particular  friend  of  England.  He  has 
been  educated  in  Fianee.  HU  idem  aod  sympathiea  are  entirelj  Fieocb. 
Yfct,  Bpeahing  about  tlie  nurk  of  Grcut  Unlaio,  lie  says,  "  lu  one  respect 
Kgypt  owoa  ;ou  Eni;lish  all  her  gralilude.  You  liare  saved  m;  country 
from  tht  eurso  of  internal iouaiiani." 
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Are  not  the  mischievous  restrictioiia  on  her  fiiiancial 
freedom  Internationalism  ?  And  was  not  Egypt  in  an 
ideal  state  of  IntemationaliBm  at  the  time,  when  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Powers  were  vainly  vying  with 
one  another  to  restrain  Ismail  Pasha  in  his  wild  career 
along  the  road  to  ruin  ?     A  notable  object-lesson  that  1 

It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  when  the  political 
chaos  of  those  days  gave  way  to  the  Dual  Control  But 
if  the  Dual  Control  was  comparatively  good,  the  Single 
Control  has  been  better.  Anomalous  as  the  present 
situation  is,  it  has  been  justified  by  the  results^  The 
position  of  England  may,  indeed,  be  delicate.  The 
necessity  for  any  foreign  interference  in  Egypt  may  be 
regrettable.  So  long,  however,  as  that  necessity  exists,  the 
disadvantages  of  interference  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
when  it  is  exercised  by  a  single  Great  Power.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  disadvantages  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum under  the  system  of  internationalism — everybody 
meddling,  nobody  responsible. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that,  to  guide  Egypt  in  the 
direction  of  civilized  independence,  and  to  protect  the 
various  foreign  interests  which  are  bound  up  with  her 
peace  and  prosperity,  it  i»i  desirable  that  she  should  remain 
for  a  time  under  the  guardianship  of  some  one  great 
Power,  then  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  England  should 
remain  her  guardian.  The  position  that  we  occupy  In 
Egypt  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  But 
it  has  more  than  accidental  justification.  Alike  by  the 
nature  of  our  interests,  by  the  nature  of  our  power,  and 
by  certain  special  qualities  in  our  national  character,  we 
seem  marked  out  for  the  discharge  of  this  particular 
duty.     Ouv  interests  in  Egypt  are  absolutely  identical 
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with  those  of  the  Egyptian  people.  We  we  their 
piincipal  cuetomers,  and  they  also  are  very  important 
customers  of  Great  Britain.  With  the  deficdency  of 
outlets  which  threatens  our  vast  foreign  trade,  the  great 
and  growing  market  of  Egypt  ia  evidently  not  a  thing 
which  we  can  afford  to  despiae.  And  if  Egyptian  pros- 
perity is  a  British  interest,  so  is  Egyptian  independeoce. 
We  have  no  desire  to  possess  ourselves  of  Egypt,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  prevent  any  rival  power  from  so 
possessing  itself.  And  there  is  no  sure,  no  creditable 
manner  of  providing  permanently  against  such  a  con- 
tingency, except  to  build  up  a  system  of  Govei-nment  so 
stable  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  future  foreign  intervention. 

And  while  we  have  the  strongest  interest  in  such  a 
result,  we  have  also  the  greatest  power  to  accomplish  it 
There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  is  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  any  trouble  that  might  arise  in  E^ypt  as 
easily  as  England.  From  a  military  point  of  view  Eng- 
land is  comparatively  weak,  but  not  the  greatest  military 
Power  could  have  crumpled  up  Ar&bi  as  promptly  as  we 
did.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  army  in  order  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  Nile  Valley.  A  small  army  is 
sufficient,  provided  it  can  be  on  the  spot  quickly.  Egypt 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  which  commands  the 
sea. 

So  much  for  the  material  advantages  which  England 
has  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  But  she  has  also  a 
moral  advauta^  of  a  singular  kind.  I  refer  to  the  great 
number  of  her  sons  who  have  special  aptitude  and 
special  experience  in  the  work  of  governing  or  directing 
more  backwai'd  nations.  India  has  furnished  many  of 
the  men  who  have  done  the  best  work  in  Egypt.     And 
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they  have  done  it  despite  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of 
their  service  in  the  two  countries  have  been  very  different. 
In  India  they  were  masters,  with  a  free  hand  and  a  more 
or  less  ample  purse.  In  Egypt,  while  really  respoDsihIo 
for  the  conduct  of  government,  they  are  under  the  orders 
of  native  chiefs  whose  prejudices  they  must  humour, 
and  whose  dignity  they  must  he  careful  not  to  offend. 
They  are  hampered  by  a  thoasand  restrictions,  and  by 
a  painful  lack  of  the  sinews  of  war.  They  have  been 
set  to  make  bricks  withont  straw.  Yet  here,  again,  they 
have  been  helped  by  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
iaties  of  their  race — the  practical  instinct  which  enables 
men  of  British  birth — when  it  is  a  question  of  business — 
to  fit  into  the  most  incongruous  situations,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  limited  opportunities,  withont  troubling  their 
heads  about  theoretical  imperfections  of  Ep^stem. 

la  the  art  of  government,  the  Englishman  seems  to 
be  as  handy  and  adaptable  as  he  is  clumsy  and  angular 
in  society.  There  are  other  nations  with  equal  and 
perhaps  greater  gifts  for  tiie  creation  of  an  ideally  perfect 
administration,  if  they  have  iabvla.  roaa  whereon  to 
construct  it.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  could 
have  made  anything  at  all  of  a  system  so  imperfect,  so 
inoongruous,  and  so  irritating  as  that  which  we  found  in 
Egypt,  and  which  we  have  not  been  permitted  radically 
to  alter.  The  logical  Frenchman  would  have  been 
maddened  by  its  absurdities.  The  authoritative  temper 
of  the  German  would  have  revolted  at  its  restrictions. 
They  would  have  insisted  on  governing  in  their  own 
way,  or  they  would  have  despaired  of  governing  at  all 
It  needed  that  incarnation  of  compromise,  the  average 
Briton,  to  accept  the  system  with  alt  its  faults,  and  to 
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Bet  to  work  quietly,  in  his  sensible,  plodding  way,  to  do 
the  best  he  could  under  untoward  circumstiuLces. 

The  qualities  of  the  race  have  triumphed.  Bat  oar 
success  might  have  been  lees  complete,  perhaps  that 
success  might  never  have  been  attained  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
stars  were  indeed  gracious  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  greatest  troubles,  it  occurred  to  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  to  entrunt  the  conduct  of  its  policy  to  the  hands 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  It  would  be  difEcult  to  over- 
estimate what  the  work  of  England  in  Egypt  owes  to 
the  sagacity,  fortitude,  and  patience  of  the  British 
Minister.  His  mental  and  moral  equipment — very 
i-emarkable  in  any  case — was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  about  him 
has  been  a  singular  combination  of  strengb  and  for- 
bearance. And  he  needed  both  these  qualities  in  an 
exceptional  degree.  On  one  side  of  him  were  the  English 
officials,  zealous  about  their  work,  fretting  at  the 
obstruction  which  met  them  at  every  turn,  and  con- 
stantly appealing  to  bim  for  assistance  to  overcome  it 
On  the  other  side  were  the  native  authorities,  new  to 
our  methods,  hating  to  be  driven,  and  keen  to  resent 
the  appearance  of  English  diplomatic  pressure.  The 
former  were  often  induced  to  grumble  at  him  for  inter- 
fering too  little.  The  latter  were  no  less  prone  to  com- 
plain of  his  interfering  too  much. 

What  a  task  was  his  to  steer  an  evea  keel  between 
meddlesomeness  and  inactivity  1  Yet  bow  seldom  has  he 
failed  to  hit  the  right  mean.  Slowly,  but  surely,  he  has 
carried  all  his  main  points,     And  he  has  carried  them 
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without  needlessly  over-riding  native  authority,  or  push- 
ing his  own  personality  into  the  foreground.  He  has 
realized  that  the  essence  of  our  policy  is  to  help  the 
Egyptians  to  work  out,  as  far  as  possihle,  their  own 
salvation.  And  not  only  has  he  realized  this  himself,  but 
be  has  taught  others  to  realize  it  By  a  wise  reserve,  he 
has  led  his  countrymen  in  Egypt  to  rely  upon  patience, 
upon  persuasion,  upon  personal  influence,  rather  than 
upon  rougher  methods,  to  guide  their  native  colleagues 
in  the  path  of  improved  administration.  Yet  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  his  intervention  was  absolutely  necessary, 
he  has  intervened  with  an  emphasis  which  has  broken 
down  all  resistance  Criticize  him  as  you  will — and  he 
has  made  mistakes  like  other  statesmen — the  record  of 
his  nine  years  of  arduous  laboar  is  one  of  which  all 
Englishmen  may  well  feel  proud.  The  contrast  between 
Egypt  to-day  and  Egypt  as  he  found  it,  the  enhanced 
reputation  of  England  in  matters  Egyptian,  are  the 
measure  of  the  signal  services  he  has  rendered  alike  to 
his  own  country  and  to  the  country  where  he  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  lasting  fame. 

But  achievements  of  this  magnitude  involve  a  penalty. 
Master  the  DiiScuit,  and  you  will  surely  be  asked  to 
perform  the  Impossible.  There  is  no  pleasing  certain 
people  about  Egypt.  When  we  first  plunged  into  that 
apparently  hopeless  thicket,  they  cried  out  about  our 
failure.  Now  that  we  are  emerging  from  the  wood,  they 
cry  out  on  the  very  score  of  our  success,  "  If  you  really 
have  done  as  well  as  you  say,  why  haven't  you  finished  ? 
Surely  the  Egyptians  must  be  capable  by  this  time  of 
looking  after  themselves."  This  argument  is  head- 
Kplitting  in  its  stupidity.     One  blushes  to  have  to  explain 
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that  the  ingrained  evils  of  some  fifteen  centuries  cannot 
be  eradicated  in  a  decade.  Material  progress  surely  has 
been  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  impatient.  But 
the  wit  of  man  has  not  as  yet  discovered  the  means  to 
accelerate  a  moral  revolution.  And  it  is  the  moral  revola- 
tion  which  is  the  essence  of  the  business.  To  questions, 
as  to  the  date  when  our  work  will  be  finished  and  oar 
controlling  band  withdrawn,  it  is  simply  imposdUe  to 
give  a  definite  answer.  No  man  can  say  when,  no  mas 
con  say  whether,  the  attempt  to  educate  the  Egyptians 
in  the  habits  of  civilised  government  is  destined  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  What  I  do  say  is,  that  the 
past  of  the  experiment  is  full  of  encouragement  for  its 
future,  and  that  if  the  problem  is  capable  of  solution  at 
all,  it  is  along  the  lines  of  our  present  policy — the 
policy  of  Baring — that  the  solution  is  to  be  reached. 
And  this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  material  than  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  reach  it^  It  is  interesting 
to  know  when  you  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  your 
journey.  But  it  is  more  important  to  know  that  you 
are  on  the  right  road. 

The  trath  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  definite  date  for  the 
conclusion  of  our  work  in  Egypt  is  wholly  misleading. 
The  withdrawal  of  Great  Brita'n,  if  it  is  not  to  end  in 
disaster,  can  only  be  a  gradual  process.  An  intangible 
influence,  made  up  of  many  elements,  like  that  of 
England  in  Egypt,  cannot  be  withdrawn,  any  more  than 
it  can  be  created,  at  a  certain  hour  or  by  a  single  act. 
Throughout  this  book  I  have  been  careful  to  speak  of 
British  Influence,  not  of  the  British  Occupation.  The 
two  things  are  intimately  connected,  but  they  are  not 
synonymous.     No  doubt  our  influence,  as  the  predomi- 
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nant  factor  in  Egyptian  politics,  would  never  have  existed 
without  the  military  conquest.  No  doubt  the  presence 
of  the  troops  ia  even  now  an  important  element  in  its 
maintenance.  It  woald  be  difficult  to  deprecate  too 
strongly  tbeir  immediate  retirement,  especially  with  so 
young  a  sovereign  bo  lately  raised  to  the  throne.  Nor 
can  that  retirement  at  any  time  be  contemplated  without 
uneasiness.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  if,  for  whatever 
reasons,  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  withdraw  the 
troops  at  some  future  date,  our  influence  would  neces- 
sarily suffer.  No  doubt  it  would,  if  they  were  with- 
drawn in  deference  to  menaces — if  any  one  could  say 
that  we  had  been  pushed  out  But  if  they  were  with- 
drawn at  onr  own  time,  and  on  our  own  conditions,  it  is 
not  certtun  that  the  moral  impression  which  they  create, 
and  in  which  their  principal  utility  consists,  might  not 
be  maintained  by  other  means.  The  Wolfi  Convention 
sought  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  a  permanent  right  of  re-entry 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  order  in  £gypt  were 
threatened  by  external  or  internal  danger*  Such  a 
right  of  re-entry,  recognized  not  only  by  Turkey,  but  by 
the  other  Powers,  and  depending  for  its  exercise  upon 
our  own  judg;ment  with  regard  to  its  necessity,  might 
be  very  effective,  though  it  would  certainly  never  be 
quite  so  effective  as  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  giving 
weight  to  our  advice. 

But  if  the  British  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  it 

would  be  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  position  of 

the  British  officers  in  the  Egyptian  Army  should  be 

maintained.    And  not  only  the  position  of  the  British 

•  Bee  pp.  ISl,  152. 
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officers,  but  that  oE  a  limited  namber  of  high  British 
officials  in  the  Civil  ServicA  No  doubts  in  time,  even 
these  B&feguardB  might  gradually  be  dispensed  with.  But 
that  is  looking  fortrard  to  &  mora  distant  period  than  it 
is  of  any  use  trying  to  speculate  about  just  at  present. 
The  circumstances  must  decide.  As  native  govemiiig 
capacity  develops,  as  natives  come  forward  who  are  fit 
for  responsible  poets  now  held  by  Englishmen,  these 
posts  should  be  resigned  to  them.  Perhaps  some  British 
elem^it  in  the  Qovemment  would  always  be  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  British  Minister  would  always  need  to  exer- 
cise some  control  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
policy.  But  that  control  might  in  the  end  be  very  light 
and  almost  imperceptible.  And  to  it  also  the  automatie 
principle  would  apply.  As  the  advice  of  the  Britisli 
tiinister  ceased  to  be  necessary,  he  would  cease  to 
give  it. 

Such  would  be  the  natural,  the  wholesome  develop- 
ment of  British  policy  in  Egypt.  Foreign  jealousy  may 
interfere  with  the  programme.  Native  impatience  may 
upset  it.  In  that  ease,  the  game  of  Egyptian  indepen- 
dence is  up.  The  material  progress  of  recent  years 
mi^t  still  be  maintained,  but,  as  a  political  experiment, 
our  work  woald  have  been  a  failure.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  despair  of  a  happier  termination.  And,  in  any 
case,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  otherwise  than  go  on 
OS  we  are  going,  and  hope  for  the  best.  The  difficulties 
already  overcome  should  surely  enconrt^e  us  to  face, 
vrith  a  good  heart,  the  difficulties  that  we  may  yet  have 
to  enconnter.  They  cannot  possibly  be  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  past. 

I  am  speaking  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view.     Of 
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course,  Egypt  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the  chief,  of 
the  responeibilibies  of  Great  Britain.  There  may  be 
reasons  of  high  policy  in  favour  of  our  retiring  from 
that  country.  If  so,  by  all  means  lot  them  be  fully 
weighed.  But  the  case  for  abandonment  is  certainly 
not  advanced  by  simply  quoting,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the 
declarations  of  our  intention  to  withdraw,  and  refusing 
to  recognize  the  facts,  which  have  prevented  us  from 
canying  out  that  intention.  If  it  can  be  proved — and  I 
maintain  it  ia  proved — that  we  have  been  true  to  the 
spirit  of  our  declarations,  and  that  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  them  would  be  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  with  mischief  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Europe, 
then  we  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  persevering  in  the 
course  on  which  we  are  engaged. 

No  doubt  the  case  would  be  different,  if  the  European 
Powers  were  agreed  to  declare  that  Egypt  no  longer 
needed  the  guiding  hand  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
prepared  to  prove  their  confidence  in  Egypt's  capacity 
for  self-government  by  abolishing  the  Capitulations  and 
the  other  international  fetters  upon  Egyptian  fireedom. 
For  clearly  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  one  moment,  that 
Egypt  is  competent  to  take  rank  among  autonomous 
states,  and  to  say  at  the  next  moment,  tiiat  she  is  not 
competent  to  punish  a  foreign  pickpocket.  But  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  consequences  of  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  when  the  majority  of  them 
show  a  disposition  to  adopt  it. 

And,  lastly,  let  us  hope  that  there  may  be  no  more 
attempts  to  confuse  the  issue  by  antiquated  tirades  about 
the  bondholders,  financial  swindling  may  have  helped 
to  produce  the  state  of  things  which  made  our  interven* 
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tion  necessary.  And  it  has  certainly  been  one  resnlt- 
an  honourable  resnlt,  I  ventare  to  think — of  our  inter-§ 
vention  that,  while  the  burdens  of  the  people  have  I 
greatly  lightesed,  the  rights  of  the  Egyptian  bondholder^ 
are  now  absolutely  secure.  But  the  interest  of  the  bond^ 
holders — though,  like  every  other  legitimate  intereat,  il 
has  been  benefited  by  England's  action — has  never  beeil 
the  inspiring  motive  of  our  policy,  least  of  all  of  oui 
policy  during  recent  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  f  ~ 
than  any  suggestion  to  that  effect.  The  inspiring,  thd 
predominant,  motive  of  that  policy,  is  the  welfare  of  thJ 
Egyptian  people.  We  have  done  much  to  promote  theif 
welfore,  but  there  is  something  yet  to  do.  The  des' 
to  complete  that  work  is  surely  a  worthy  one.  It  ia  i 
effort  in  which,  if  we  would  be  trae  to  ourselves, 
are  bound  to  persist  as  long  as  we  have  the  power. 

Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that,  though  financialljl 
the  enterprise  costs  us  nothing.  Great  Britain  has  noi 
the  strength  to  carry  through  the  regeneration  of  Kg7p4 
consistently  with  the  fulfilment  of  other  and  prioH 
duties.  To  such  argumenis,  if  they  can  be  establiahedjil 
all  reasonable  people  would  be  prepared  to  listen,  in-C^ 
eluding,  I  hope,  the  present  writer,  who  has  now  said 
his  last  word  on  thtB  thorny  subject,  and  whose  constant 
aim  has  been  to  state  the  Egyptian  Question  temperately 
— recognizing,  to  the  full,  all  the  difficulties  of  our  posi- 
tion,  honestly  admitting  all  its  weaknesses.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  arguments — and  they  are  not  yet  forth- 
coming—  the  case  for  Perseverance  holds  the  field. 
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Works    by    Profbsspr     C. 

Lloyd  Moruan 

Works  bv  Edward  Brown  - 

Works  by  Rrnnell  Rood  . 
Works  op  Fiction 
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History,  Philosophy,  btc. 
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Series 
General  Literature    ■ 

Oriental  Litmathre  ■ 
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Periodicals  - 
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LATEST   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE    BRITISH    MISSION    TO 
UGANDA. 

By 

The  Late  Sir  GERALD  PORTAL,  K.C.M.G..  C.B. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Rennell  Rodd.    With  over  Forty 

Illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  Colonel  Rhodes,  engraved 

from  sketches  by  E.  Whvmper,  Ward  R.  Cheshire,  and  others. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  sis. 


POLAR    GLEAMS. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  the  yacht  BleHcatkra. 

By  HELEN  PEEL. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P,,  and 

Contributions  by  Captain  Joseph  Wiggins  and  Frederick  G. 

Jackson. 

With  several  Illustrations,  demy  8vo  ,  cloth,  igs. 


ENGLAND    IN   EGYPT. 

By  Alfred  Milner, 

Pormtrly  UnJtr-Setrttery  fir  FtHanct  in  Egyfl. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  witb  a  prefatory  chapter  on  Egypt  ii 

1894  by  the  Author. 

Large  crown  8vo.,  with  Map,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


.,..„.  ..Google  ^ 


4      MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLl^S  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 


COMMON-SENSE    COOKERY. 

By  COLONEL  KENNEY  HERBERT  ('Wvveen'), 

Author  of  Calinaiy  Joltings,'  •  Fifty  Breakfasts;  ttc. 

A  standard  work  on  the  management  and  economy  of  the  kitchen, 
containing  fiill  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cooking  and 
serving  dinners,  etc.,  with  a  great  variety  of  recipes  and  menus. 


MISTHER    O'RYAN: 

An  Incident  in  the  History  of  a  Nation. 

By  EDWARD  McNULTY. 

A  powerfiil  story  of  Irish  Life  by  a  new  Author. 

Small  8vo  ,  elegantly  bound,  3s.  6d. 

Uniform  wiiA  •  Stifheit  Remarx.' 


THE  DRAUGHTS  POCKET-MANUAL. 

By  J.  GAVIN  CUNNINGHAM, 

Editor  of  •Beyi  "  Chat  and  Draughts  Corner"  '  etc. 

A  complete  handy  guide  to  the  rules  and  best  methods  of  play 
for  beginners  and  students.  A  large  number  of  carefully-selected 
games  are  given  ;  and  the  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  and 
Turkish  forms  of  the  game  of  draughts  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated. 

A  Ctmfanisn  Volame  to  the  Chtss  Poct/l-.Manual. 

Small  3vo.,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
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Cutatoc^t  of  TCorfis 

(Beneraf  Ei^era^ure 

PUBLISHED   By 

Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD, 

37   BEDFORD  STREET,   STRAND,   LONDON, 

VnUuhn  tii  Ihc  Inbht  91Stt, 

1894. 

® 

VOLUMES   OF  REMINISCENCES. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  IRISH   LIFE.     Being  the  Recol- 
lection! al  W.  R..  Lb  Fanu.     Third  Ediiion,  one  voL,  demy  8vo.,  i6s. 
Wiih  Porttaits  of  the  Author  ud  J.  Shekidan  Lb  Faku. 
>  It  will  delight  all  ruden— Engliih  and  Scotch  oo  leu  thin  Iriih,  Nilioniluu  no  lew 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF   LIFE    AND    WORK.     Being  the 

Aulobiographr  of  Louisa  TwiNit*a.    One  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  iss.    With 
Two  Portraits  of  Ihe  Author. 
'  Thers  ig  much  In  InlemI  our  caden  in  ihii  lulobioinpliT.    MiB  Twinins  looki 
bK:lc  over  her  work  uhI  Ihe  chuieei  that  hiire  puted  over  lacieljr  with  the  aim  rdtsakia 
»on  hy  long  experience.' — Gnatvi^n, 
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6  MB.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF 

BIDING  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  TURF   STORIES.    By 

Hehkt  CiraTAHCE,  Tbrlce  Winner  o(  tbe  Derby.  Second  Edition,  one 
mi,  8*0.,  dolb,  15s.  With  &  pholc^mvnre  fronlisplece,  uid  dght  other 
fnU-page  lUuttratlons. 

*•*  Alio  s  isrge-pAper  edidon.  an.  net. 

LDtemtins  period,  wdl  umI  1ium»t- 


ECHOES  OF  OLD  COUNTY  LIFE.    Recollections  of  Sport, 
Sodely,  Potitici.uid  Panning  in  the  Good  Old  Times.    By  J.  K.  Fowlbr, 
of  Aflesbuiy.    Second  Edition,  with  namerons  illuxtralioDS,  Sva,  los.  6d. 
V  Alio  a  Utse-paper  editiOD,  oF  aoo  copiei  only,  31s.  net. 
'  A  **ry  cnltnaioina  volume  d(  mniniKcncci,  full  of  good  uories.'—TVvrA. 


THE   MEMORIES    OF    DEAN    HOLE.     With  the  original 

illutlraCioni  from  skelchei  by  Lbbch  and  Thackbhav.      New  Edition, 


STUDENT  AND  SINGER.    The  Reminiscences  of  Charles 

SAHniT.     New  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  61. 


of  delightful  utecdon  ebout  bj-iliu,  u  well  m  of  nhiabLe  pronooaoenaiif' 


•:rs. 


WORKS  BY  CANON  BELL,  D.D., 

Rector  of  Cbellenham  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Culisle. 
POEMS  OLD  AND  NEW.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  75.  6d  ' 


laiE  the  poeti  will,  «g  feel  lure,  be  fimllr  KUlid  br  lUi  Tclnine. 
lockmiiiuliip,  in  ibe  variety  of  ii,  imd  in  ibe  eicellBiee  o(  ii,  be 
"  *^ — "-  *^-  " ■■  ' ■—   Toi  umptv  u '■ — ' 
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THE  NAME  ABOVE  EVERY  NAME,  and  Oth«r  Sermons. 

Crown  Svot,  dolb,  51. 
'A  vrie*  of  senndcu  whEdi  wilt  prove  m  model  of  •xcellcDce  In  pnvMn^.'—'TMt  Rttk. 


WORKS  by  Ike  DEAN  OF  ROCHESTER 

(The  Very  Rev.  S.  Revvolds  Hole). 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND.    By  An  Oxomiak.    With 

neaily  forty  lltustialions  by  John   Leech,  induding  tbe  funoui  Heel 
fioDlispiece  of  the  '  CUddagh.'     Large  Imperial  iSmo.,  hBodsomelf  bound, 
gilt  lop,  IDS.  6d. 
'Laadi'i  dnwinsi  compriia  Kane  of  ihiit  vtbl'i  happiot  wock  u  ■  bo^  [Unstntor.'— 


ADDRESSES  TO  WORKING  HEN  FROM  PULPIT  AND 

PLATFORM.    OnevoL,  crown  Bvo..  6s. 

'  The  onilor  is  ■  hippy  comlniuitign  at  the  divine  ud  the  m>n  of  the  world— Iboroi^I* 
in  euacA,  but  loc^inE  u  cverythuiR  with  the  eva  of  oat  who  kDowi  what  men  ere  end 
whel  life  is:~T)a  cSti. 


THE   MEMORIES  OF  DEAN   HOLE.     With  the  original 

illostiuiona  from  iketcbei  l>7  LiecH  and  THACKSKAy.    Twelfth  Thou- 
sand, one  vol. .  crown  Svo. ,  6», 

'  One  nf  the  nuMl  delighlfal  booki  cifihe  leuon.'— .4<4««nM. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  GARDENEB. 

With  ileel  plate  frontispiece  by  John  Lbecr.      Second   Edition,  crown 
'  A  del^hthl  volome,  fuU,  not  mmly  of  infonsaliaa,  hut  cf  fanmaur  «nd  enMrtiiiuifnL' 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.     Twentieth  Thousand     Crown 
Svo.,  clolh,  as.  6d. 
'  A  peifcclly  churning  hooli.'— iW^'  Til^ntfi. 
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S  Afff.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF 

WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  C.  LLOYD 
MORGAN,  F.G.S., 

Prindpal  of  Uniirersity  CoUege,  Bristol 

ANIMAL  LIFE  AND  INTELLIGENCE.     With  forty  iUus- 

traiioas  and  a  pbolo-etched  [rontixpiccc     Second  Editiini.      Demy  Chro.. 
dolh,  i6>. 

klii»rlnl«!  of  dK 


ANIMAL  SKETCHES.    With  neaAy  forty  illustrations.     New 
Edillon,  one  vol.  crowD  Svol,  clolb,  3s.  Sd. 


THE  SPSINGS  OF  CONDUCT.    Large  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

'  Thi  nataruJ  ii  »  veil  iimnicd,  hhI  ths  tiewi  bd  luddly  expniEd,  [hu  Ihe  w«k 
cDiutLtuia  a  most  inlcreaEina  ciniDinc  at  nudan  Lhfmahl  upon  mvcholoey  msA  ethics-'— 
Dr.  G.  J.  RoHAHiis,  F.R.S.,  in  Kmiurt. 


WORKS  BY  EDWARD  BROWN, 


POULTRY  KEEPING  AS  AN  INDUSTRY  FOR  FARMERS 

AND  COTTAQER8.    With  rouneen  ftUI-page  [dates  by  Ludlow, 
■nd  nearly  fifty  other  illuiltstlans.    One  ToL,  demy  410.,  dolh,  6s. 
■  The  mat.  lueful  book  oTthi  kind  ever  publlihed.'— JTorHAv  WtrU, 

PLEASURABLE  POULTRY  KEEPING.     One  vol.,  crown 
Svo.,  doth,  M.  6d,  ... 

'  This  handbook  is  ai  uteful  » It  U  compKhwuirc'-^Mftnua. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POULTRY    KEEPING.      Paper  boards,   is. 

A  small  hnndbook  chiefly  intended  for  cottagers  and  altotmenl  bolden. 

^Tbc  book  is  OD0  of  very  <uy  reference,  imd  oDgtit  to  be  in  the  hinds  of  not  otily  evejy 
fwdur,  but  klto  of  all  coILa^cn  IbrDugtumt  the  coUDtry/ — SftwcmlU  Jtunuil. 


WORKS  BY  RENNELL  ROOD. 


POEMS  IN  MANY  LANDS.    Croon  Svo..  cloth,  5s. 

■xvt  Kme  eihiUl  ■  truer  lore  of  NMIire, 


FEDA,  with  other  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.     With  an  etching  by 
Hasfek  Pennington.     Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  61. 

*  Tltc  descriptive  punaocs  pwieq  tbe  delicacy  of  vi^oo  that  Aptinn  only  frocp  intiiNtv 
and  Rvenni  communing  ^iilTniiiiin.  Few  naden  of  Mr.  R^d'i  poena  am  ful  10  be 
touched  by  its  purity  and  g^^ce.' — Smturd^y  Rtvitw. 

THE  UNKNOWN  HADONNA,  ud  Other  Poems.     With  a 
froD(iifKC«  by  W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R.A.    Crown  Sro.,  dolh,  5s. 

THE  VIOLET  CROWN,  AND  SONGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Wiih  a  frontispiece  by  the  MarchiotKss  of  GiBiiby.    Crown  8to.,  ctotb,  js. 

THE    CUSTOMS   AND    LORE    OF   HODERN   GREECE. 

WilhievenMI-paee  illusiratlon) by  Tristrah  Ellis.    8vo.,clotfa,  8«.6d. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 
THIS  TEOUBLESOME  WORLD.    A  Novel.    BytheAuthon 

of  '  The  Medicine  Lady,' '  Leaves  from  a  Doctor'l  Diary,'  etc    In  tbiee 
Tol*.,  cmwn  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 


eatrtmelir  vigorous,  well-conctnicted.  and  re 


last  in  clevn  contri^ 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLDS  LIST  OF 


DAVE'S    SWEETHEART.     By  Mary  Gaunt.     A  Story  of 
the  Ausiralkn  Goldfields.    la  two  voli.,  crown  Bvo.,  31$. 

'  Fimn  Ihc  opedng  tcciw  in  ihe  lin  Hon  it  Dudaiui't  Flal  to  the  clodng  puf  e  we 
have  no  besiution  in  predicting  that  not  a  word  wiEJ  be  skipped,  even  by  tbe  moat  ilas^ 
of  Dovei-rcaden. '  —S^feia/or. 


THE    TUTOR'S    SECRET.     (Le   Secret   du   Prfcepteur.) 

Tranilateii  fmm  the  French  of  Victor  Chbrbuliez.    One  vol.,  cnnrn 
8*0.,  ctoth,  6s. 


«t  huuu  10  read  ic  in  Ensliih.'- 


HARTHANN  THE  ANARCHIST;  or,  the  Doom  of  the 

Oraat  City.    By  E.  Douglas  Fawcett.    With  sixteen  ruU-page  and 
numeroiu  imaller  illustralions  by  F.  T.  Jane.     One  vol.,  crawn  8vo., 


LOTE  LETTEKS  OF  A  WORLDLY  WOHAN.    By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Cltffokd,  Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  '  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,'  etc 
One  vol,  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  as.  ed. 


THAT  FIDDLER  FELLOW :  A  Tale  of  St.  Andrew's.     By 
HoKACE   G.    Hutchinson.  Author   •[  '  My  Wife's   Politics,'   '  Golf, 

■  Creatures  of  Circumstance,'  etc   ,Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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STEPHEN  REHABX.  The  Story  of  a  Venture  in  Ethics. 
By  ihe  Hod.  and  Rev.  James  Addebley,  fonnerly  Head  or  tin  Oifoid 
House,  and  Christ  Church  Mission,  Betbaat  Green.  Small  Svo.,  paper 
cover,  IS. ;  elegantly  bound,  3s.  Gd. 


GIFT  BOOKS. 


WINCHESTER   COLLEGE.   1S9S— 1893.     Illustrated  by 

Hehbeht  Marshall.  Wiih  Coatribations  in  Prose  and  Verse  by  Old 
WyiCBHAUlSTS.  Demy  4(0.,  cloth,  95s.  net.  A  few  txipia  of  the  first 
edition,  limited  to  1,000  co[»es,  are  still  to  be  had. 

'A  noblt  volumr,  cempilcd  by  old  Wykeluuniju,  uid  illusDmifll  b^  Hferbcrt  Munlull 

in  EnEUnd.  Lord  5e]bomc  diicouE\a  eloquenily  on  Wyktfbun's  t^cc  In  hlHory-  .  .  . 
"  Wykehwn'l  Connptioo  or  II  Public  Sdiool,"  by  Dr.  Foron  Is  mcnl  intenaling ;  Ibe- 
Draji  of  Winchnler  wrHln  of  W^chuDi  work  in  iha  cuhalial;  old  Iridiliou  tad 
ciuionuarElnucd  of  by  T.  F.  Kirby,  ih<  Rev.  W.  P.  Smilh,  A.  K.  Cook,  and  othsi. 
wtule  the  Binbop  of  Salisbury  contributea  "  Hymniu  Wiccamiciu,''  uid  the  BLdiop  of 
Southwell^  Cuun  MoberLey  and  other  writcn  jnpply  appropdue  poetry^,  nil  the  verses 
bejDK  jiupired  vith  tbu  LnlenH  love  of  his  old  public  nhool  which  dUtuiiuithes  a  true 
Epgiubnuui.'— i'wtt'  TrUfrv^ 


GREAT    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS.      Eton  —  Harrow  —  Win 

CHESTER  —  RUGHV  —  WESTMINSTER  —  MARLBOROUGH  —  CHELTENHAU 

—  Hailevbuuy — Clifton  — Charterhouse.  With  nearly  a  hundred 
fllustralioni  by  the  best  artiils.  One  vol.,  large  imperial  i6mo.,  band- 
somely  bound,  6s.  Among  ihc  coniiibutors  (o  this  volume  are  Mr.  Max- 
well Lyte,  C.  B.  ;  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyilleion,  Dr.  Montaeu  Butler,  Mr.  P. 
Thornton,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Lees  Knowlei,  M.P.  ;  hii  Honour  Judge  Thomas 
Hughei.  Q.C.  ;  tke  Earl  of  Selbome,  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner,  Mb  G.  R. 
Bariter.  Mr.  A.  U.  Bradley,  Mr.  E.  Si^I  ShirriDg,  Rev.  L.  S.  Milfocd, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Oakley,  Mr.  Leoiiird  Huxley,  aad  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris. 

geU  \C—WittmtrUrtd  Caiilli. 
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II  MS.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  UST  OF 

ROUND  THE  WORKS  OF    OUR  GREAT   RAILWAYS. 

London  and  North-Westekn  Works  at  Crewe.  Mcdland  Rail- 
WAr  Works  at  Obbbv.  Great- Nob thern  Railway  Wokks  at 
DoHC ASTER.  Great- Western  Railway  Works  at  Swindon. 
Gbeat-Eastern  Railway  Works  at  Stratford.  North-Eastern 
Railway  and  its  Engines,  North  British  Railway  Works. 
Wilh  over  one  hundred  Uluilntloni.  The  papers  &re  la  nearlj  every  cue 
conlribuled  by  ofSdali  of  the  Companies,  and  ihe  lUostratioDB  from  official 
pholognphs.    One  voL,  crown  Svo.,  31.  6d. 


ithon  (Tc  iFelI.kn°wii  mm ;  ll»  ouyi  an  mil  wrillen  and  well  il 
.     Thii  inlnotlng  little  work  will  b  -     '  ■      ' 

rclling  public' — Raitwaj  lltraid. 


from  officiAl  photocnphi.     Thii  inlensting  little  work  vlll  be  rtid  with 
railway  mcDandlu  travi'" 


Volume  X.  of  THE  ENGLISH  lUUSTBATED  MAGAZINE. 

October,  iSga — September,  1893.     With  nearly  one  thousaod  pagei,  and 
one  thoosaad  iUusmtioiis.     Super-royal  Svo.,  handsoiuely  boiuid,  Ss. 

'  D*ddcd]y  Ihe  beit  Htid  moot  continnouily  readabie  of  any  vaiaine  of  its  cUtJi.  .  .  . 
Thii  voiuine  is  richer  in  ill  conlenu  than  any  of  thou  thai  wenl  befsra,  and  ia  ia  dw 


WILD  FLOWEBS  IN  ART  AND  NATUKE.     An  entirely 

Dew  and  besutifuliy  illiutrated  work,  to  be  completed  in  sti  parts.  By 
J.  C.  L.  SpARKEij.  Principal  oT  [he  National  Art  Training  School,  Rouih 
Kensingflon,  and  F.  W.  BURBIDGB,  Cnmtor  of  the  Univer^ty  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  Each  part  contains  three  or  four  beaulIM  ooloured 
plates  of  Flowrers  from  water-calonrs  specially  drawn  for  the  vork  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Moon.  Id  order  to  do  full  jostice  to  the  [dates  and  enable  the 
Flower*  to  be  represented  in  their  fun  natural  sin,  each  part  is  primed 
on  royal  quarto  paper,  and  enclosed  tn  a  slout  wrapper.  '  Price  of  each 
part,  as.  6d.  Subscription  to  the  six  parts,  15s.  post  free.  It  is  intended 
to  publish  the  complete  series  in  one  volume,  handsomely  bound  for 
presenlBlion,  in  cloth  gitt,  price  One  Guinea. 

'  The  lithoctaphic  iLytiii.iilalioM  of  iheaj  Howen  fin  Pan  I.JincDlaBranvETyMctEu- 
fnl,  and  the  work  proiruaes  10  be  an  ucraclivc  ai  veil  as  uaeful  one.' — Tkt  FUla. 


WINE  GLASSES  AND  GOBLETS  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  Albert  Hartshohne.  With 
many  full-page  plates  and  smaller  illustrations.     In  course  of  preparation. 
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THE  CHESS  POCKET-MANDAL.     By  G.  H.  D.  Gossip, 

Authar  of  '  Theory  of  (he  Chess  Openingi,'  eic.    A  complete  haody  guide 
to  ihe  rules,  openings,  aad  besl  metbcxls  of  play.    Small  Bvo. ,  cloih,  as.  6d. 

'ComlLnH  bfeviLy  wjtb  fulnea  pvi-hmps  more  mcccsefuUv  than  any  sunilAr  woiktobe 
biii.—J'aa  Mull  CoMilli. 


FIFTY  BREAKFASTS.     Containing  a  great  variety  of  new 
and  simple  Recipes  for  Breakrast  Dishes.     By  Colonel  Kennev  Herbert 

('Wyvem'},  Author  of  'Culinary  Joltings,' elc    Small  Svo.,  at.  6d. 
'Colonel  Hfrtml's  book  is  one  of  [he  beit  of  Iliklod,  Tor  It  iith«ODghlypncIicaI  (rom 


HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND 
SCIENCE. 

ENGLAND    IN    EGYPT.      By  Alfred   Milmbr,  fonnerly 

Under-Secretary  (or  Finance  in  Egypt.    New  Edition,  crown  8to.,  with 
Dap,  7*.  6d. 
*  Ad  adnlrable  book  wkich  Ahoald  be  read  by  Lbose  whg  have  at  bcut  the  booour  of 


HY  MISSION  TO  ABYSSINIA.  By  the  late  Sir  Gerald 
-H.  Portal,  K.C.M.G..  CB.,  Her  Ma>eity's  Coaiul.Geiien]  for  Bridsh 
East  Africa.  With  pboit^mvnre  portrait,  map,  and  numerous  illostratloti^ 
Demy  8vo.,  15*. 


aijo  &w^  light  as  10  the 
UniUdSmiki  Imtitutat 


THE  POLITICAL  VALUE  OF  HISTORY.    By  W.  E.  H. 

Lecky,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.    An  Address  deli'rcred  at  the  Midland  InsUtule, 
reprinted  with  additioni.    Crown  Svo.,  doth,  as.  6d. 
'  tt  ihould  benad  byall  students  nf  history  and  political  ideiice.' — Ctf^tidft  Raiitm. 
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THE  CDLTIVATION  AKD  USE  OF  IMAGINATION.    By 

the  Rtghi  Hon.  Geokcb  Joachiu  Goschbk.    Craum  8va,  dotfa,  as.  6d. 
'  Tha  book  Ii  (an  of  cxcellcnl  (dvics  Mlmctinlsr  fat.'—S/aitr. 

THE  KIDDLE  OF  THE   UNIVERSE.     Being  an  Attempt 

to  determine  the  Flist  Prineiples  of  Melnphyslcs  cODiidered  aa  an  Inquiiy 
into  the  Condilloni  and  ImporlarConlciousaess.  By  EDWARD  DOUGLAS 
Fawcett.     One  vol. ,  demy  Svo. ,  14s. 

'  We  kjc  AfrecAbly  impreraed  widi  tha  inlcUectual  power  and  philrHophic^  K^^^P  ^ 
the  Autb«,  u  well  u  with  the  ctridcnce  or  hit  high  littnry  MtaininenU.  .  .  .  The  lint 
part  of  the  work  ii  cnlical>  and  iucidly  %ea  Torth  the  landnurks  in  the  hutDiy  of  modem 
phJloiCAhy :  Ihii  it  excecdm^ly  well  done.  .  .  ,  One  of  the  but  putt  of  the  hook  is  ihu 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  malenAltHn-' — H'atmiiuttr  GoMttie- 

L0T7E'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  OUTLINES.   Dictated  Portions 

of  the  LatesI   LeclUTCS  (at   Gdningen  and    Berlin)   of  Hecmann  Lotie. 

Ttaailaled  and  edited  by  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  Id 

Yale  College.     About  180  pages  in  each  volume.     Crown  Svo.,  dolli,  4s. 

each.    Vol.  I,  Metaphysics.    Vol.  If.  Philosophy  of  ReligioiL    VoL  III. 

Practical   PbilosopJiy.       Vol.  IV.    Psychology.       Vol.   V.    .Eslhetics, 

Vol.  VI.  Logic. 
'  No  nun  of  leiten,  OB  qKcialiit  in  (dencr.  DO  philoKpher,  no  theologian  iHit  would 
derive  incalculable  benelii  from  the  diorough  itudy  of  Lotzc'&  syitem  of  philoK^y.' — 
Sfttlabrr. 

THE    SOUL   OF    MAN.      An  Investigation  of  the  Facts  of 

niyuological  aiid  Experimental   Psychology.      By  Dr.   Paul   Carus. 

With  150  illustrative  cuts  and  diagrams.    Lai^e  crown  Bvo.,  cloth.  las.  6d. 

'A  most  ioteralhE  took,  suhtle  and  thoughtful,  charged  with  lofly  uiHiacioos.' — 

LiUrmrT  WoriJ. 

HOMILIES  OF  SCIENCE.     By  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  Editor  of 
Tlu  OftH  Court,  Author  of  'The  Soul  of  Man.'     Large  crowti  Svo.. 
doth.  61.  6d. 
'This  hook  may  be  read  with  Lnlelleccual  and  moral  prvGt-' — MoMchttUr  Gumr^tM^ 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  CONSTITn- 

TIONAL  LAW.    By  John  W.  Bimciss,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Deu  of  the 

University  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  CoUi^,  U.S.A.     In 

two  volumes.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  a5s. 

'  Tbe  work  [s  full  of  keen  analviu  and  Hui^geflLLTe  cocoment,  and  may  bv  confideatlv 

recodmeoded  10  all  lerioufl  nudents  of  comparative  politicsand  iurisprudaACA-'^TWfM. 
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THE  MARK  IN  EnBOPE  AND  AMERICA.    A  Review  of 

llie  Discussion  on  Early  I^nd  Tenure.    By  Enoch  A,   Bktah,  A.M., 
President  of  VlnceDnes  Universlly,  Indiana.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  43.  6d. 


HARVARD  HISTORICAL   MONOGRAPHS.     Vol.  I.  The 

Veto  Power:  lis  Origin,  DeveloFmeni,  and  Function  in  the  GoremmeDI 
of  the  United  Stales.  By  EdwAkd  CaupbelL  MasoN.  Demy  Evo., 
paper,  51.  Vol.  II.  An  Introduclion  lo  the  Study  or  Federal  GorerDment, 
By  AlbeBT  BuehNSLL  Hakt,  Ph.D.     Demy  Svo..  paper,  5s. 


BETTERMENT.     Being  the  Law  of  Special  Assessment  for 

BeneRls  in  America,  with  Bome  observalions  on  its  adoption  by*Ihe  London 
County  Council.  By  Arthur  A.  BauMANN,  B.A.,  Banister-at-Lnw, 
formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for  Peckham.    Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

■  Sliould  be  rcaii  by  eviiy  niepiycr  of  the  Metnipciet.'—SI.  Januft  GaMtlU. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SCHOOLMASTERS.   A  Manual 

for  the  Use  ofTeachers,  Parents,  and  GoreniOTS.    By  Henry  W.  DlSHBV, 
B.A.,  Barrisler-at-Law  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Crown  Svo.,  dolb,  ss.  6d. 

'  Ttu>  nunuiil  should  be  inlhc  himds  of  cv 


SIX  YEARS  OF  UNIONIST  GOVERNMENT,  1886-1892. 

By  C.  A.  Whitmorb.  M.P.    Post  Bvo. ,  c)o(h,  as.  ed. 


■MODERN  HEN' FROM  THE  'NATIONAL  OBSERVER.' 

Literary  Portraits  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day.    Two  volumes 
in  the  series  are  now  ready.    Crown  Svo. ,  paper,  vs.  eacb. 
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A  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY.     By  Charles  A.  Young,  Pro- 

ttasar  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Author  of  Tit  Sun,  etc  In  one  vol..  550  pages, 
with  950  illunialions.  and  supplemented  with  the  neceisaiy  tables.  Ro^ 
Bvo.,  half  morocco.  las.  6d. 

English  bngii 


iT  mppearvd  for  the  advontuee  of  students  in 
trP&aiSm^- 


PLANT  ORGANIZATION.  By  R.  H.  Ward,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institule.  410.,  flexible  boards,  4s. 
This  volume  consists  of  a  synoptical  review  of  the  general  structure  iu>d 
morphology  of  plants,  clearly  drawn  out  according  to  biologiniJ  piinciples, 
(uUy  illustiated,  and  accompanied  by  a  set  of  blank  fcims  to  be  filled  in  as 
exercises  by  the  pupils. 

direclioite  which  introduce  the  main  »cticm  of  the  book,  render  it  a  work  of  high  vxlue 
to  A  begiimer  in  Ihc  smdy  of  boEuiy,  And  of  grefti  um  for  du»&.' — Sioltmait, 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison, 

New  edition,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  by  W,  L,  CABBtE,  English 
Master  al  George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
3S.  6d. 

'  The  style  of  the  book  is  as  Epod  as  its  inelhad,'  miking  il  quiie  as  interesting  for  mCn 
reading  as  it  is  valuable  for  study  and  for  sdiool  purposes.' — ScitvJ  BearJ  CAmudi. 


BY  D.   H.   MONTGOMERY. 
THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Maps  and  Tables.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6s. 

'A  dear  and  intelligent  idea  of  ll 
tho  social  aul  indusinal  developmei 

THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Maps  and  Tables.    Crown  Bva,  clolh,  6s. 

'The  right  books  have  been  consulted,  the  facts  and  views  ore  well  uo  to  due. 
tasEuate  itself  is  hiiijht  and  attractive 
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THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.    With 

M  and  QlustraCkHis.    Crown  8vo.,  half  moiocco,  51.  6d. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATION 
SERIES. 

THE  INFANT  MIND ;  or,  Mental  Development  in  the  Child. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  W.  Preyer,  Professor  of  Physiolc^  in 
Ihe  UD<iiei-sit]'  of  Jena.    Crown  8vo.,  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

ENGLISH    EDUCATION    IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.      By  Isaac  ShAkplESS,  LL.D..  Pre»i- 

dent  of  Havcrford  College,  U.S.A.     Crowa  8vo.,  clolh,  4s.  6d. 

'Th>  whol*  of  Ihc  cbapier  "The  TraininE  of  Tcochcn"  ii  excellent.  Eicellnt, 
too,  u  the  ch»p[er  on  the  grtAt  public  schoola — full  of  keen  observntion  jnd  uund  good 
—--     i-'-'J  -i-^  wbolc  ai  die  book  i%mt  refitihing  u  &  diaufht  of  dear  ipiing  »ater/ 


EMILE ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Education.      By  Jean  Jacques 

ROVSSEAU.     TranslaiHl  and  Edited  by  W,  H.  PAYNE.  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Ihe  Prabodjr  Normat  College,  U.S.A.    Cronn  8ro.,  cloth,  6s. 
'  The  book  ii  well  irnnslwed  and  judiciously  timoaxtA-'—LiltrBry  Wtrld. 

■  EDUCATION  FROM  A  NATIONAL  STANDPOINT.    Trans- 

laled  from  the  French  of  Alfked  FouiLLiE  bjr  W.  J.  Grebkstreet, 
M.A.,  Head  Mailei  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud.  Croivn  8ra,  cloth, 
71.  6d. 

'The  mder  will  rise  fnim  die  Uudy  of  Ihii  biillEuiI  um]  nimuliiting  book  with  ■ 
•em*  of  giautudt  10  H.  Foail]«e  Cor  the  foicible  manner  in  wlucb  dw  difficultiet  vc  dbu 
•II  have  felt  are  lUUd,  end  fnr  bis  admirable  endeavoun  to  coDHnicI  1  woikable  tchfloe 
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THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  CHILDREN.    By  Felix 

Aduer,  Presidenl  of  ihe  Elhical  Sodetjt  of  New  York.      Crown  Sra., 
doth,  6s. 
^  A  work  wbicb  sboold  And  a  place  chi  every  educued  parcni'i  boDkihelve*-''— /'nrvia/'j 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Johjlnk  Karl 
RosKNKFANZ,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  KSdIks- 
berg.    (Tranilttted.)    Crown  Svo..  cloth,  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Professor  F.  V.  N. 
Painter.    Crown  Svo.,  6». 

THE    VENTILATION    AND    WARMING    OF    SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS.  With  Plans  iuid  Diagrams.    By  Gilbert  B.  Morrison. 
Crown  Svo.,  31.  6d. 

FROEBEL'S  'EDUCATION  OF  MAN.'  Translated  by 
W.  N.  Hailuan.    CrowD  Svo.,  6s. 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION.     By 

Dr.  J.  Baldwin,     lllusiiated,  crown  3vo..  6s. 

THE  SENSES    AND   THE  WILL.      Forming  Part  I.  of 

'  The  Mind  of  ihe  Child.'     By  W.  Phever,  Professor  of  Physiology  Id  the 
University  of  Jena.     (Translated.)     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   INTELLECT.     Forming 

Pan  II.  of  ■  The  Mind  of  the  Child.'     By  Professor  W.  Preykr.     (Trans- 
lated.)   Crown  Svo.,  6*. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Francis  W.  Parker. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Richard  A.  Boone,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  ladiam  University. 
Crown  Gvo.,  6s. 
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EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS;  Or,  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  of 
Ccnnany,  Fraoce,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Bj  L.  R.  Klehu,  Pb.D. 
With  aumeroiu  illuUnitioiu.    Crown  Sn>.,  8s.  6d. 


PBACTICAL    HINTS  FOR  IKACHEBS.       By  Gemge 

HowLAKD,  SupcriDlendeDt  of  the  Cbicago  Schools.    Crown  aro,.  4s.  6d. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.    By  J.  L.  Pickabd.    4s.  6d. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION     OF    WOMEN     IN    EUROPE. 

By  Hblens  Lance,    4s.  6d, 


HERBART'S  TEXT-BOOK  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.     By  M.  K. 

Smith.    4s.  6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY  APPUED  TO  THE  AST  OF  TEACHING. 

Bj  Dr.  J,  Baldwin. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


THE  LIFE.  ART,  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Henby  N.  Hudson.  LL.D,,  V^iXatoi  The  Harvard  Shaktspiate.  etc. 
969  pagrs,  in  two  toIs.,  large  crown  8vo.,  cloih,  ais. 


his  worU,  to  hu  ^Dgrmphy,  or  10  Ihft  world  of  ci 


THE  HARVARD  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  A  fioe  Lilirary  Edition.  By  HEHBy  N,  Hudson, 
LL.D.,  Aullior  of  'The  Life.  An,  and  Cliancters  of  Shakespeare.'  In 
twent]'  volumes,  large  crown  Svo.,  doth,  {fi.    Alio  in  ten  TOlumei,  ^5. 
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THE  BEST  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYS.     Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
dunlan,  by  Wiixiau  R.  Thayer.    6ia  pEiges,  large  ctowd  Sva,  doib, 
7S.  6d. 
'  A  ukM  cditioD,  ilishclr  cipnriiMd.'— Tnui. 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  POESY,  otherwise  known  as  AN 

APOLOGY  FOR  POETRY.     By  Sir  Philip  Sidnkv.     Edited  by 
A.  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  Eoglisb  Lileralure  in  Yale  Univeniiy.     Crown 
Bvo.,c!oih,  4s.6d. 
'  A  more  Khalvly  piece  of  workouiuhip  couM  hardly  Kavc  b«n  produced.    We  luve 

Leigh  Hunt's  'WHAT  IS  POETRY?"    An  Answer  to  the 

Question.  'What  is  Poetry?  including  ReniRrks  on  Versification.  By 
Lfich  Hunt.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Cook.  Crowd  Bva, 
cloth,  3S.  6d.  This  is  the  Rrst  essay  in  Leigh  Hunt's  ■  Imaglnatioii  and 
Fancy,'  which  is  among  the  very  best  of  bis  prose  vorks. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  POETRY.  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Edited,  with  nolM  and  introductloD,  b;  Proressor  A.  S.  Cook.  Crown 
Svo..  cloth,  a».  6d. 

SELECTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE  FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  VICTORIA.  CbosenandarrangedbyjAHEsM.GARNeTT.M.A., 
LL.D.     TOO  pages,  large  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

*  Mr.  Gamett  has  made  bia  lelectioa  for  the  most  part  with  judgment  ajid  good  latle.* 
—NatlaHid  Ohuretr. 

BEN    JONSON'S    TIMBER.      Edited   by   Professor  F.  £. 

SCHBLLINC.    Crown  Svo.,  clotb,  4s. 

cwi  heat  cUa.  — ^A(>>n/<V  ^ninu- 

THE  PRACTICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.    By  John 

F.  Genung.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  Crown 
Svo.,  cloth.  7s. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE.  ai 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  DANTE.  By  Giovanni  A.  Scartazzini. 
Translated  from  Ibe  Italian,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Thomas 
Davidson,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  dotb.  Ca.  The  Handbook  is  divided  into 
two  parU,  the  fint  treating  of  Dante's  UFe ;  the  second,  of  his  Works. 
In  neither  is  then  omitted  anjr  really  Important  [set.  To  every  sectioQ 
is  appended  a  valuable  Bibliography. 

whkt  w«  require— ■  failhrul  nprvKntiitJon  of  tbc  man — 
d  hit  woiic'—Ptrli  AdmrliHr. 

DAKTE'S  ELEVEN  LETTERS.     Translated  and  Edited  by 

the  late  C.  S.  Latham.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  CHARLES  EliOT 
NoRTOH.    Crown  Bvo.,  doth,  6s. 
'  An  blcmdng  ud  lErvicesble  cantribDlioo  to  Dante  Utcruun.'— .ftfmnw. 

SPANISH  IDIOMS,  WITH  THEIR  ENGLISH  EQUIVA- 
LENTS. Embracing  ntarly  10,000  phrases.  By  SaKAh  CahV  Becker 
and  SeAor  Federico  Mora.    8vo.,  doth,  los. 


Ubular  ibfin  ttiE  varisui  u>a£(»  af  lbs  ^ 
tmpLoyed  in  Spaniih.    Thus,  wh  " 
by  one  Leamini  the  UnguAi^  fc 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 
OMARAH'S  HISTORY  OP  YAMAN.     The  Arabic  Text, 

edited,  with  a  translation,  by  Hbhry  Cassels  Kav,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.    Demy  Bvo.,  cloth,  17s.  6d.  net. 

'  Mi,  Kay  ii  to  be  heartUT  conntulued  on  tbe  completion  of  a  worii  tt  inie  Kholai- 
■hip  and  lodDbiuble  worth.  -^d««iai. 

LANHAN'S  SANSKRIT  READER.  New  Edition,  with 
Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Rockwell  I.ami>an.  Protaiat  of 
Sanskrit  tn  Harvard  Colle(&  For  use  In  collies  and  for  private  study. 
Roynt  Bvo.,  dolh,  loi.  6d.  For  the  convenience  of  Ihoie  who  possess  [he 
old  edition,  Ibe  Notes  are  also  issued  separatdy.    5s. 

'  The  poblication  of  the  lonf  expected  Nocee  lo  Prcfeuor  Lanman'i  "Saniliril  Rfodtr,' 
complctca  ■  work  for  wbich  every  bejtiDocr  of  Sanikrii,  and  not  lea  crery  leacber  of  it 
in  Ameria  and  En(land  muu  be  ibankf^L'-  Claaieal  Rrtim. 
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M  MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF 

HARVARD  ORIENTAL  SERIES.    Edited,  with  the  co-opera- 

lion  of  viitoui  Scholars,  bj  CuAitLES  Rockwell  Lanman.  Professor  of 

SanikriL  in  the  Harvard  Univrreily.     Vol.   I.—The  JStaka-MaU  :   or. 

BodhisattvivadAoB-MilS.     By  AftVA-COaA.     Ediled  bjr  Dr.   Hkhdrik 

Kbhn.  Prafcssor  In  ifae  Univerdly  of  Lejtleii,  with  Preface,  Text,  and 

Various  Readings,     Royal  Bvo.,  dotb,  6a.  net. 

*  Tbo  DBJua  of  Profisior  Luimsn  mnd  of  Dt.  Ken  art  a  lufficitnl  suaruEee  for  the 

tound  and  accunu  Kholumhip  of  this  edidan  of  the  "  JEuki-MI»  "    The  Ssnskril  lut 

Icuves  nolluDf  lo  be  dcHied ;  the  type  u  deai  and  readable,  the  priaioe  and  p^;>er  excel- 

VoL  II. — Kapila's  Aphorismi  of  the  Simlihya  Phnosophy,  with  the  com- 
menta/y  of  Vijfiina-bhikni.  Ediled  in  the  otigtaal  Sanslirit  by  RiCHARD 
Carbe,  ProTeisor  in  the  Utiiveraity  of  KtSnigsbeijr.  [lalitfrta. 


A  SANSKRIT  PRIMES.     Based  on  the  Liil/ndin  fflr  Jo, 

Eltwimtartvrius  its  Sanskrit  of  Professor  Georg  BUhler  of  Vienna.     With 
Exercises  and  Vocabularies  by  E^WAkD  Delavah   Pbrkv,  Fb.D.,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  Yoric     fivo.,  cloth,  85. 
'Iliuehl  lo  prove  a  veiy  tueAil  book  to  bejiinnen  of  Sai 
should  be  able  10  acquin  a  pcactioil  knowltdRC  of  Sanikni 


lodo.'— ,,4.  A.  MmedtiItU, 


THE  RIGVEDA.  The  oldest  literature  of  the  Indians.  By 
Adolp  Kabgi,  Profeuor  in  ihe  Uaiyenilyof  ZUrieh.  Authorised  transla- 
tion by  R.  AKRawsMlTH,  Pb.D.    8vo.,  cloth,  71.  6d. 

nuih's  Iranslalion  of  Kaegi'i^'Risvcdi"  I  have  round,  on  comparing  rwo<» 
ig«  wiih  ih<  o^ii.al  Gtrnian,  10  be  peritcl^  Inuiiwinhy.    It  u  a  boot  that 

■     ■■■■ ■    ^^^^     ■  ^^\\:—A.  A.  Moidim^l,  Etq., 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INDIA  OFFICE  AND  OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA.  Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  having  been 
appointed  Publisher  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  Stale  for  India  in  Council,  baa 
Him  on  sale  Ibe  above  publications  at  37  Bedford  Street,  Slrand,  and  it 
prepared  to  supply  fuli  information  eonCBming  them  on  appUcaiion. 

INDIAN  GOVERNIENT  HAPS.     Any  of  the  Maps  in  this 

mB^iRcent  series  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  shortest  notice  from  Mr. 
Edward  Aknold,  Publisher  to  tbe  Ittdia  Office. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


BOOKS  FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


MEN  OF  MIGHT.  Studies  of  Great  Characters.  By 
A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  W.  Tathah,  M.A.,  AisUianI  Muten 
at  Eton  CoUt^e.    Crowa  8va.,  clolb,  3s.  6d. 


Mabomet. 
Si.  Bernard. 
SaTODBtola. 
Michael  Aagelo. 


ihu  luch  roinpoiKioiK  iho 
-nihiutaun,  where  it  juitl 
loueh  (be  morvl  for  ui  [d'- 
sve  wn  ■  belter  book  fa 


Dr,  Arnold. 
Livingslone. 
General  Gordon. 
Father  DamieQ, 


_„__ ,  .,,.  gf  inddent  and  anecdote,  with  the 

mtly  camel  In,  with  link  if  uiything  of  direct 
iDlel1i|cnt  lad  u  never  fat  to  mk.     It  ii  a  long 


THE  BATTLES  OF   FREDERICK  THE  GREAT ;  Extracts 

from  Carlyle's  '  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.'  Edited  by  Cvhil  R.in. 
SOUK,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With 
■  Map  specially  drawn  for  this  woik,  Carlyle's  original  Bat  Lie- Plans,  and 
lUuslratioDS  by  Auolpm  Menzkl.    Cloth,  imperial  i6rio.,  5s. 

'  Culyle'i  lMtlle.|»ecei  are  modeli  oTclre  and  nf  fdcturtuue  wrllini,  uut  it  wu  a  happy 
Ihoaihllodislnierikemfmnthebulkol  the"Hi«ofyof  Frederickr'  The itluHiatiou 
aie  very  v^^mxtAJ^oamai  ^  Edacatan, 


FBIENDS  OF  THE   OLDEN  TIME.    B;  Alice  GisDHr.e, 

Lecturer  in   Hisloiy  at  Newnham    College,    Cambridge.       Hluslrated, 
squan  8to.  ,  39.  6d. 


.  Leonidas  aiid  Peiiclei,  Solon  and  ^ 
ileiander,  form  the  lubjecl  of  Mi»  G 
■arm  of  upiplLcltv  and  deameu  that 
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34  Wfl.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF 

LAMB'S  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  Andrbw  Laho.    Third  end  Foonh  TbouEaod.    Square  8va , 
clolh,  IS.  6d.    Also  ihe  Piiie  Edition,  gill  edges,  as. 

'  Boys  LD  naming  Ih?  Hory  of  the  hcro'i  wnnderinai  And  in  it  tht  siLme  sort  c£  chMna 
[hu  umcuihcm  in  "RgUnun  Cnaoi."'~i/aiicStiifrGiMniiait. 


ETHICS    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE.      By  C.  C  Everett, 

Professor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  Univeislly.  Crown  3vo..  clolb,  sx.  6d. 
Outline  op  Contents  :  Chaps,  i-io,  Monlily  in  General :  Chaps,  ii-ao. 
Duiiei  towards  One's  self ;  Ctiaps.  ai-sg,  Duties  towards  Gibers;  Chaps. 
30-36,  Helps  and  Hindrances. 

which  the  young  ars  liable.     It  hn  11  Inily  educaliye  rtndmcy,  and  is  one  of  a  type  of 
book  thai  we  should  be  glad  to  see  moic  frequently  studied  in  oui  Achools.' — GutrdUuh 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  C.  W. 

Oman,  M.A..  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  '  Warwick  the  Kinji- 
raaker,"  etc.  \In  prtparation. 

RICHARD  II.      Edited  by  R.  Brinslev  Johnson,     Small 
crown  Svo.,  cloth,  is. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM.     Edited  by  Brinslev 

Johnson.    Small  crown  Bvo.,  doth,  is. 

These  are  the  first  volumes  of  ArneliCi  ScAaal  Shakitfiare,  and  will  be 
followed  immedlalely  by  Thi  Merchant  if  Venia,  Julias  Cssar.  aad  other 
Plays.  The  le 
Messrs.  Mucin 

This  leties  is  under  Ihe  general  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  Chunon  Collins. 


TALES   FROM    HANS   ANDERSEN.     With  nearly  Forty 

origitial  illustrations  b/  £.  A.  Lemann.    One  vol.,  foolscap  4I0. ,  hand- 
Hunely  bound  in  clolb  gQt,  7s.  Gd. 

:«  nou   deli^tful  of  fairy  talet,  and 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE.  as 

BARE  ROCK ;  or,  The  Island  of  Pearls.  A  Book  of  Ad- 
venluTC  for  Boys.  By  Hehrv  Nash.  With  numeroos  full-page  bhA  other 
illus[TBiions  by  Lancelot  Speed.    Large  crown  8vo.,  over  400  pages, 

handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


m  bc^    There  art  all  kind^  of  deljghlA— a  shipwrc 
irecn^aysd  by  Iwu  boys,  a  '*turpri«e  IMirty"  of  savj 


boyi,  and  Knew  the  boy  in  i 
hlr     -  -'-^ '-    -   ■■ '- 


THE  CHILDREN'S  DICKENS.  DAVID  COPFEEIFIELD 
—THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP— DOMBEY  AND  SON.  lUustnled 
from  the  oiigltial  platea,  and  abridged  /or  the  use  of  diUdren  by  J.  H. 
YOXALU    Square  Svo.,  cloth,  is.  fid.  each  volnm& 


Also,  specially  bound  for  Priies  and  Piesents,  with  gilt  edgei,  as.  each. 

ijmhensiDn  of  childnr 


*  The  booki  have  becD  cat  down  to  manafcable  length  by  tha  exdiioD  of  puaagr 
..:..,  ._  ... 1 1 1  _i.!ij___ .-...1 linlain  (heir  iatereat,  thi 


^  „  — e  comjmhensiDn  of  children,  or  onlikely  to  nuintaln  their  ioteret^  tl 

tinuicy  of  the  ttory  beiDBpiaerved  by  the  inlerpolailoo  of  ihort  paaaacei  fwoa  the ' 

pen,  printed  in  Ilalici.     The  wotlc  of  coinpreliian  il  jlKliooulLy  carriKl  OUI,  the  i.yyt  ■> 

bold  and  clear,  and  the  Ulustrationi  an  taken  from  the  original  pUitei.'— dmnAme, 

'  The  abridgmenB  of  Dickau  leem  to  me  ucellent.  It  it  the  kind  of  thing  thai  I  have 
always  longed  for,  and  that  I,  in  common  with  many  Olber  paienli.  pn>hibly  have 
ptMllcally  done  by -■-= — = •■" " ' — •■      "—  ■•  "  '-I'—^-i-i  »■ — 1 —  ■•  —  •*•'■ 


ding  aloud.     But  it  it  delightful  having  it  m  Ihia 
•n  put  into  the  chndiown  hand.'— irn.  7/iu*  £<//■ 


TWILIGHT  THO0OHTS— CLAUDE'S  POPULAR  FAIRY 

STORIES.     With  a  Piebce  by  Matthbw  Akholo.     Crown  Svo., 
doth.  as.  ed. 

'  There  b  natim  and  fable  and  (lUhM  and  auralily  in  theia  Koiia,  iwnathint  for 


THE  NINE  WORLDS.     Stories  Irom  Norse  Mytbology. 
Mabt  E.  Litchfield.    lUustiaied,  crowit  8vo>,  cloth,  3s, 

'  ThcH  ibort  uoriea  an  btended 
uniotereating  to  older  pcnoo^  We  ■ 
the  former.'— 7<»nH/«'  SiUtatim 
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36  US.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF 

The   Children's   Favourite 
Series. 

A  duuAting  Series  of  Juvenile  Books,  e&ch  plentifully  iUuibnted, 
and  written  in  simple  language  to  please  young  readers.  Special 
caie  ii  taken  in  the  choice  of  thoroughly  wholesome  matter. 
Handsomely  boimd,  and  designed  to  fbnn  an  attractive  and  enter- 
taining Series  of  gift-books  for  presents  and  prizes. 

Price  Two  Shillings  Each. 

'  A  dumiiDB  HI  of  booln,  which  will  njsn  the  banita  of  DMlm,  uncbtR,  ■od 

*  Ptvttily  boQDd,  wdl  Ulutimtedi  «ditfld  vith  moch  good  hih,  ud  u«  Bdmizablc  for 
pmBiu.'— roWir.  , 

MY   BOOK   OF   FAIRY   TALES. 

'  Far  diUdrVD  at  Mno  oi  oAt  then  snld  bm  ba  ■  bcna  lMirvAiodk.'—SHHti 

MY   BOOK  OF   BIBLE   STORIES. 

'Wiimaio  thatdia  tdddccm  child  ens  vadtrmai  ikam.'~^Mliinlqf  Jttvlm. 

MY   BOOK  OF    HISTORY   TALES. 

'  A  qilodid  iotToductieo  Id  Eagliih  UutKr-'—ftOtiitl  Ttiim. 

DEEDS     OF     GOLD. 

Sdue&aiirai. 

MY    BOOK    OF   FABLES. 

A  Tev  good  Hlcctioo.  The  vonl*  wn  Tv«]y  moT«  Ujia  one  lioc  loua,  the  type  ii. 
Uffiuddiu,  »Dd  the  pctniw  m  goad.'— Jwrw. 

MY  STORY-BOOK  OF   ANIMALS. 

'Thlibook  wCl  ba  fbunda  bnorit*  ■aioaa  du  (maAxa.'—7%»  Latfji. 

RHYMES   FOR  YOU   AND   ME. 

'  IiincoidmeittiosjihiiliililDraiLy  Tcneii  good  cnouib  fei  cfaOdnn,  to  long  utile 
tentimenl  tod  iDleotloa  eje  right.  The  compiSer  of  thii  voJiub«  dool  Pot  think  bo  ;  hi» 
cboiBC  ii  Mldum  at  ^aiX-'—SficlMltr. 

•»*  Other  Volvmus  of  lie  Series  are  in  course  of  pnpara&m. 

Each  Vqlvhb  contains  about  Thirtv  Illustrations. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 
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GENERAL  UTERATURE. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE  FORDH.  The  great  success  of  this  Famous  American 
Review,  which  bold*  a  position  in  the  United  Sata  equivaleiii  to  thu  of 
the  Nitulanlk  Cmiary  in  England,  has  jiulUied  the  proprietora  in  carrying 
out  a.  «lih  they  have  long  enlEclained  of  reducing  its  price  lo  as  to  render 
it  the  cheapest  fint-class  Review  in  the  world.  With  this  year  its  price  has 
been  reduced  to  ii.  3d.  monthly ;  annual  subscription,  post  free,  151. 
A  eoDSiMcaoas  feature  in  the  Review  a  the  prominence  it  givea  to  articles 


'  Nothiof  that  I  could  wy  vogld  viac^erate  my  hi^h  ofdnion  of  the  Forum,  Lta 
•onx,  iti  nunAflCmCfit,  the  kbilitr  of  iu  utidc&  mai  Lh«  importjuicG  of  it!  infloeDcc'— 
Mrt.  LyM  LbUim. 

VtK.  Ar^l^m^^^^D-D.  ""         °™  " """  VV'^  — 

'  Id  111*  luk  of  American  periodlul  Ulmluic  tliere  can  be  so  douU  thai  h  takes  a 
(OraBou  poutioD.'— /Ve/tuiv  Elimtntd  Cun. 


THE  JODBNAl  OF  MORPHOIOGT  :  A  Jonmjil  of  Animal 
Morphology,  devoted  priodpaliy  10  Embryologlcal,  Aantomical,  and  Hii- 
lological  subjects.  Edited  by  C.  O.  Whitiian,  Professor  of  Biology  in 
Gaik  University,  U.S.A.  Thiee  nnmben  in  a  Tohune,  of  lOo  to  ijo  large 
4to.  pages,  with  numerous  plates.  Single  numben,  17s.  tid. ;  tnbKription 
to  the  Tolunn  of  three  numbers,  45a,  Voluinet  L  to  VIL  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  the  first  tramber  of  Voluiae  VIII.  is  t«ady. 

'  Ewyoa*  who  is  iuterctled  in  the  kind  of  work  pabUihed  in  it  knowt  it-  It  is  taken 
by  all  the  chief  litrailet  of  coIIeiH,  Bnivnitiaa,  etc.,  bMh  is  EoglBiid  and  the  Con' 
■loat.'— /■p^HBT  «V  LMmltalrr. 


THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    REVIEW.     Edited    by  J.    G. 

SCHUawAM,  Profe«or  of  Philosophy  In  Cornell  University.  U.S.A    Sin 
Nnmben  a  year.   Stcgle  Numbers,  33.  6d.  ;  Anaual  Subscription,  las.  6d. 


'  IndispowsU*  to  the  Nrions  ftadeat  of  pbUex^y.'— .£nab  Itm 
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MR.  E.  ARNOLD'S  LIST  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN  PHILOLOQICAL  ASSOCIATION.  TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF  THE.  V0I5.  I.— XXI.  Contiining  Papers  by  Spedalisis 
on  Ancieni  and  Modern  I..aiiguages  and  Lileralure.  The  price  of  the 
volumes  is  los.  each,  except  Volumes  XV.  and  XX. ,  which  are  las.  6d.  each. 
Volumes  1.  and  II.  are  not  iold  sepaiaiely.  An  ludei  of  Authors  and  sub- 
jects to  Vols.  I. — XX.  is  issued,  price  as.  6d. 

Mr,  Edward  Arnold's  Lit/  of  AmeHcan  Periodicals  vill be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


L'AHARANTHE:  Revue  LittSraire,  Artistique  lUustrfe. 
D^dite  aux  filles  de  France.  A  monthly  Mngailne  contaming  origlaa] 
articles  by  the  best  French  writers,  specially  intended  for  the  perusal  of 
young  people,     is.  monthly ;  annual  subscription,  including  postage,  14s. 
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Sneer  to  Hutbora, 


Ad DERLKY.— Stephen  Remarx 
Adler.— Inslniction  or  Childrer 
Amaranthb  {I.')  . 
American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation 
AR  ROWsMtTM.— Rigveda 
Baumann.  — Bellerment 

Bell.— PoeiTi!-    . 

Name  atfflve  every  Name 
BIJNION.— Men  of  Migbt 
Brown.  —   Pleasurable    Poallir 
Keeping 
,,  Poultry  Keeping 

an  Industry  , 
I ,  Industrial      Poultry 

Keeping 
Bur  BTDGE.— Wild  Flowers  in  Art 

and  Nature    • 
B  into  ESS. —PoIitie«l  Science 
Carus.— Soulof  Man  . 

„         Homiliei  of  Science 
Cherbulibz.— The  Tutor'aSet 
Children's  Favourite  Serii 
Claude,— Twilight  Thoughts 
Clifford.— Love  I^eitcis     , 
Cook.— Sidney's  Defense  of  Poray 
„        Sbdley'sDerenceorPoelry 
CUSTAHCE.— Riding  Recollections 
Davidson— Handbook  to  Dante . 


Dickens,  CHn.DREN's 
DisNBV.— Law  relating  to  School- 

Enclisr  Illustrated  M.« 

Everett.— Ethics     for     Young 

Fawcett.— Hartmano  the  Anar- 

„  Riddle  of  the  Uni- 


FowLER.-01d  County  Life 

Gardner.— Friends     of     Olden 

Time    , 
Garbs— Kapili's  Aphorisn 
Garngtt,— E:nglish  Prose  Seiec- 

Gaukt.— Dave's  Sweetheart 
GoscHEH.— Use  of  Imagination 
Gossip.- Cheu  Manual 
Great  Public  Sch<X)Ls   . 
Greenstreet.— Fouillte's  Educa- 
lion  .  I 

Hans  Andersen.— Tale*  from      a 
H  arts  HORN  E.  —  Glasses   and 

Gotileis    .   I 
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INDEX  TO  AUTHORS. 


Harvard.  —  HlMoHcal     Mooa- 

„  Orieotal  Series 

Herbert,— Fifty  Breakiuti 
Hole.— Uitle  Tour  in  Iieland 
„         Addresses    to    Working 

Men     .        .        . 
„         Memories 
„         Book  about  Garden 
Book  about  Roses  . 
Hudson.— Characters  of  Shake- 

„  Hamrd  Sbake»peare 

Htnx»lNSOH.  —  Thai       Fiddler 

Fellow   . 
India  Office  Publications 
International    Educatioi 

Johnson. —Richard  II. 

„  Midsummer    Night' 

Kay.— Omarah's  Yaman 
Krkn.— JUflkB  Malfi    . 
Lamb.— Adventures  of  Ulyisea 
LAN  MAN.— Sanskrit  Reader 
Latham.— Dante's  Letters  . 
Lecky.— Value  of  History    . 
Le  Fanu.— Irish  Ufe  . 
Lotzk.  — Philosophical  Outlines 
'  Medicine  Ladv.  The,"  authoi 
of.  -This  Troublesome  Worl 
MiLNKR.— England  in  Egypt 
Modem  Men 
Morgan.— Aninial  Life 

Animal  Skelcbe* 


Morgan.— Springsof Conduct    . 
Morphology,  Journal  oe 
Morr  ISDN. -Historical  Geography  i6 
Nash.- Bare  Rock 
OUAN.— History  of  England 

Pavne.— Roueiu's  Emile  . 
Pkrry.— Sanskrit  Primer  . 
Philo$i>phicai.  Review  . 
Portal.— Misiioa  to  AbyssI 
PrBTER.- Infant  Mint 
Ransome,— Battles  of  Fiedeiick 

the  Great      . 
Rood.- Poemi    . 
Feda       . 

,,        Unknown  bladonna 

„         Violet  Crown  , 

„  Cuttoms  of  Modem  Gnece  9 
Round  the  Woiksof  our  EUilways  ta 
Santley.— Student  and  Singer  .  6 
ScARTAZxiNi.  —  Handbook      to 

ScnBLUi4a.— Jonion's  Timber    , 
ShARPLBSS. — English  Education . 
Shelley.- Defence  of  Poetry 
SlDKEV. —Defense  of  Poesy  . 
SpARKES.— Wild  Flowers  in  An 
TathAM.— Men  of  Might    . 
Tb AVER. -Elizabethan  Plays 
Twining.  —  Recollections   of 
Soda!  Worker 
WhitMORE. — Unionist     Govern- 

Winchester  Coilege      . 
YovNG.— General  Astronomy 
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7S«  /ollmving  Catalogues  of  Mr.  Edward  Arnolds  Pttilica- 
lions  will  le  tent  foil  free  en  application  : 

CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  OF  GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE    OF    EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, 

Including  the  piindpal  Pablicalioni  of  Metsis.  Ginn  and  Compaii)-,  Ednca- 
tioiMl  Publiihnf,  of  Boitoa  and  New  Yoik. 

CATALOGUE    OF    WORKS    FOR    USE    IN 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS, 

With  Specimen  Paee*. 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST    OF    BOOKS    FOR 
PRESENTS    AND    PRIZES. 

CATALOGUE    OF    INDIA    OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

CATALOGUE    OF    INDIA    OFFICE    MAPS. 

Price  6d. 

LIST    OF    AMERICAN    PERIODICALS    WITH 
SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

AMERICAN  BOOKS.—  The  importation  of  all  American 
Bookst  Periodicals,  and  Newspapers  is  conducted  by  a  special 
departtneni,  with  accuracy  and  despatch,  and  full  information 
can  be  obtained  on  application. 

London:   EDWARD    ARNOLD,  37   BEDFORD    ST.,  W.C. 
^nblishn  tir  Ihc  3Entin  SfScc 
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